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Here’s how to , 


reduce cost 
improve quality 


of your GR-S and “Cold Rubber” Camelback 















WITH DU PONT 


THIONEX-MBTS 


ACCELERATION 






YOU CAN SAVE up to 20¢ per 100 pounds of camelback, depending 
on your present accelerator costs, by using Du Pont Thionex-MBTS. 


In addition, you’ll improve the quality of your camelback. 
Thionex-MBTS acceleration, unlike many other types of 
acceleration, does not lose curing strength upon long storage. The 
curing characteristics of your camelback will be the same even after 
many months of storage. What’s more, factory experience has proved 
this combination to be safe processing. 


For complete information on Thionex-MBTS acceleration, ask 
your Du Pont representative for Report BL-235, or write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Akron, Ohio 40 E. Buchtel Ave. HEmlock 316) 


wom vateeiss ater’ — DY PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Chicago, Ill. 7 S. Dearborn St. ANdover 3-7000 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 845 E. 60th St. ADams 3-5206 


New York, N.Y. 40 Worth St. COrtlandt 7-3966 t | 1 ] N T 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


INDIA RUBBER Ry me December, 1951, Vol. 125, No. 3. Publis moe Mont th y by Brit BrorHers PUBLISHING CorP., Office of Publication, Orange, Conn., with Editorial D 
id Execu ve Offices oe a Fourth Avenue, New York 16 Y., U.S.A. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn.. under the act of 
Mar ch 3 1879 Subscription Uni ited States and Mexico, $3.00 per ye: ar; Can ada $4.00; Al] Other Cou ntries $5.00; Single Copies 35 Cents. Address Mail to N.Y. Office. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 





Photo and data courtesy of Hamilton 
Standard Div. of United Aircraft 
Corporation, E. Hartford, Conn. 


DD another to the long list of 
Hycar rubber successes—a 
bone-hard, feather-weight sponge 
rubber filler for hollow steel propel- 
ler blades. It fills the void between 
propeller blade core and shell, pre- 
vents the shell from vibrating in and 
out. It also supports the shell against 
the impact of rocks, ice and other 
material thrown up by the plane’s 
undercarriage. 

To find this filler took several years 
of searchand tests of nearly a thousand 
rubber compounds. The winner con- 
tained phenolic resin, nylon, and an 
oil-resistant Hycar rubber compound. 
The presence of Hycar gives added 
toughness to the phenolic-nylon 
blend. 


Sponge rubber 


HEART 





makes propeller 





Hycar nitrile rubber’s versatility 
helped make this new material possi- 
ble. For Hycar has high resistance to 
heat, cold, cooling liquids, gas, weath- 
er and wear. It has excellent compres- 
sion set characteristics, good aging 
properties and low moisture vapor 
permeability. 

Hycar’s advantages make it ideal 
for many civilian and defense prod- 
ucts—in developing entirely new 
ones. Right now demand for Hycar 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
HARMON organic colors 


December, 1951 


blades stronger! 


exceeds supply, but limited quantities 
are available for development work. 
For technical advice, please write 
Dept. HB-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, O. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 





Need extreme temperature resis- 


tance? Hycar has it—plus abrasion 


resistance and more advantages. 
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PROCESSING MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 








IN BUSINESS TO 








REDUCE YOUR COSTS 





CUT MIXING COSTS WITH NRM’S 
NEW CONTINUOUS MIXING EXTRUDERS 


























MIL-X-TRUDER 
eliminates warm-up mill 


Many materials that have been difficult to mix and extrude 
now can be handled continuously by the new NRM Mil-X- 
Truder. Special NRM construction features permit internal 
recirculation of material passing through the Mil-X-Truder. 
This means added mixing for “hard to mix’’ stocks, the 
elimination of warm-up mills on standard stocks, plus savings 
in floor space, labor and maintenance. 

Stocks can be fed into the NRM Mil-X-Truder in pelle- 
tized or strip form. Sticky and asbestos loaded materials can 
be extruded with accuracy, powders can be compacted and 
natural and synthetic rubbers can be mixed and extruded 


without the use of a warm-up mill, 


STRAINING 

If you strain foreign matter from rubber or plastic com- 
pounds, investigate the new NRM Mil-Strainer. The Mil- 
Strainer is a Mil-X-Truder equipped with NRM’s new Quick- 
Opening strainer head and Flared Head Screw. 





TWO-STAGE EXTRUDER 


eliminates initial compounding and drying 


Now you can stop paying premium prices for special 
short order compounds. With the new NRM Two-Stage 
Extruder compounds can be quickly mixed in your own plant 
from a simplified inventory of basic materials. 


The NRM Two-Stage Extruder, the first single screw 
extruder to incorporate colloiding, devolatizing and extrud- 
ing, eliminates initial compounding and drying of com- 
pounds. In one operation the NRM Two-Stage Extruder 
mixes, dries and extrudes pre-blended wet acetate, acrylic 
and polystyrene compounds to be pelletized directly at the 
die or in a chopper. It will pay you to investigate the NRM 
Two-Stage Extruder. 

Substantial savings in production time can be realized, 
shorter deliveries can be quoted, inventory can be reduced 
and reliance on outside sources for compounds can be avoided. 


| There’s an NRM Two-Stage Extruder to meet your require- 


ments. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 


General Offices & Engineering Laboratories 
Akron 8, Ohio 
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(photo courtesy American Hard Rubber Company) 












DRIP-PROOF, UNBREAKABLE 
acid pail with exceptional 
toughness, resilience, chem- 
ical resistance. Manufac- 
tured by American Hard 
Rubber Company. 


CDccvstin example of product im- 
provement is this new chemical bucket 
by the American Hard Rubber Company. 
Working with Goodyear technicians, this manu- 
facturer developed a unique combination of 
rubber, other ingredients, and PLIOLITE S-6 
(Goodyear’s styrene-butadiene copolymer for rub- 
ber reinforcing). 


USE PROVED 


The resulting compound gave a bucket that has: 


@ High chemical resistance natural or synthetic rubber—thanks to the versa- 
tility of such compounds. 


@ Excellent resistance to impact ere, . 
P PLIOLITE S-6 is in use in shoe soles, wire insula- 


@ Toughness over a range of temperatures tion, flooring, rubber hose and tubing and a wide 
@ Light weight range of molded and inflated rubber items—only a 


few of the potential uses of this leader in the field 
of copolymers for the reinforcement of rubber. 
Your product may well be improved through com- lor full details and sample. write: 

pounding with a blend of PLIOLITE S-6 and either Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


GOOD/YEAR 


We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’— Every Sunday— ABC Network Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


@ Ease of processing in manufacture 
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IN OUR ATHENS PLANT 


Means Lower Cost Tire Molds 


Economical tire mold manufacture requires 
special techniques, special tools and tooling. 
Accordingly, when we consolidated all our tire 
mold manufacturing in our Athens Machine 
Division Plant, we installed special purpose 
equipment built to produce tire molds only. 


Many of these machines are of our own design. 


This adequate and balanced line of equipment 


devoted to a single purpose makes possible 
savings in production costs and production time 


of real importance to tire manufacturers 


Our Athens Machine Division is a completely 
self-contained tire mold manufacturing plant — 
the only plant in the world, we believe, 
devoting itself exclusively to the manufacture of 


tire molds. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 
)GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 


Crrcow, Ohro 
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The Best in 
Prosperity 
and Health 


in 1952 


“ MUEHLSTEIN := 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron «+ Chicago + Boston «+ Los Angeles +¢ Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron e Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Jersey City 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 





Mu MW 
What's the Keb 


in your Rubber Products 


Problem ? 


...Perhaps Flintkote Research and 
Development have found the answer 
to your special needs, too! 


Sometimes, in adhesives, coatings or sealers, just a little 
difference makes all the difference in the world. 


And, finding that important difference may give you 
exactly what you are looking for in fabricating, com- 
pounding or processing. We have done just that for 
many manufacturers. 


But first of all, investigate Flintkote’s wide line of 
both aqueous and solvent types of compounds: ce- 
ments, sizings, laminates, saturates, coatings and 
sealers. We may well have the product you need. 


If not, if your requirements do turn out to be extra 
special—our trained research staff will welcome the 
opportunity to work with you—whether you want 
drum or carload quantities . . . rubber and resin formu- 
lations. Simply write: 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Atlanta * Boston * Chicago Heights * Detroit * Los Angeles 
New Orleans * Washington 
The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd. 
30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto, Canada 


enema 


Products for 


ee L a Re T KOT E Industry 


FLINTKOTE RESEARCH LASORATORY 
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UNITED 
CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, 





WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK * AKRON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 























DIXIE.20 





the qualities you need! 


It is easier to stay in the lead when you standardize on United 
Blacks. For example, DIXIE 20... an SRF black with extensive 
applications in the rubber industry. It is a black of dependable uni- 
formity, outstanding for ease of processing, good plasticity and fast 
rate of cure. For maximum efficiency use DIXIE 20. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. e NEW YORK e AKRON e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 





















It’s a fact. Purecal* T imparts tack to GR-S — 
sufficient tack to hold plies together during building 
operations. In most cases, cementing operations can 
be eliminated and much of the automatic building equipment 


You Can get tack used with natural rubber can be used with GR-S. 


Purecal T is easier to process in GR-S than in natural 
o rubber. It mixes easier and faster. Because of its ultra-fine 
with Purecal qualities, it produces tack and promotes high quality 

in non-black stocks. Using Purecal T, you can get excellent 
results at low cost in passenger tire carcasses, 

. hose and belting products, footwear and gum stripping. 

In GR-S We know this — not just from laboratory tests — but mainly 
from work in plants. We've recorded the findings in 
a new booklet: “Purecal in GR-S.” It contains practical 
information on the compounding and processing of 
Purecals in GR-S and cold rubber. We think yeu’ll find 
it useful — we'll be glad to send it to you. 


«Trademark 


| 
SODA ASH ¢* CAUSTIC SODA ¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA | 
CALCIUM CARBONATE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE e« CHLORINE 

| 





HYDROGEN © DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 


CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE ¢ PROPY- yandotte CHEMICALS 


LENE DICHLORIDE * AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES G56. U. S. PAT. OFF. Offices in Principal Cities 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS | WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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FAST DELIVERY because EEMCO operates its own modern foun- 
dry and machine shop, and has every facility including a large stock 
of motors, controls and component parts at hand at all times. 






LOW UPKEEP due to expert construction and long life of the 


EEMCO line which is made in a factory with more than 30 years MILLS 
experience in rubber and plastic machinery. on PRESSES © 

. ‘ CRACKERS 
MORE PROFITS because EEMCO fast delivery enables you to get © WASHERS « | 
into production sooner, and its long life and sturdy construction > CALENDERS “ 
assures you of a minimum amount of “shut-down” time. REFINERS 







Sf fo — & Mes. Co y 





RUBBER AND PLA STIES MAC HINER Y DIVISION 
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-ULS. RECLAIMS produce CAMELBACK 


Manufacturers of camelback, as well as many 
other types of rubber products, have found 
that Dip-Process Reclaims are the answer to 
easier, faster, lower cost processing. 

U. S. Dip-Process Reclaims are particularly 
suited for use with “cold” rubber and oil-en- 
riched GR-S because of their low Mooney 
plasticity. Now you can achieve easier pro- 
cessing, shorter mixing time, faster extrusion 
and LOWER COMPOUND COSTS and séill 
maintain your original quality! Why not add 
your company name to the list of enthusiastic 

users of Dip-Process Reclaims, 
who have discovered that the 


* EASIER x FASTER « CHEAPER . .. with no sacrifice of QUALITY! 


greater plasticity of these unique reclaims 
STABILIZES quality by permitting the use 
of RUBBER ITSELF as a plasticizer. 
Whether you produce CAMELBACK or 
any one of the hundreds of different rubber 
products that require reclaims with a high 
degree of plasticity, we would like to send 
you full details on our complete line of Dip- 
Process Reclaims. Why not drop us a line? 
Always keep reclaims in your formula and 
always look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, 
Inc., 689 Pennington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


OF years sewing the industry solely as reclaimers 


sRUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


\ 
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B BeZZAMX-50 


A New Burgess Product 


for All Rubber and Vinyl Compounders 
MX-50 


MX-50 is a selected Gilsonite specially compound- 
ed to render it readily miscible with rubber and 


rubber-like materials. 


PROPERTIES 
Physical Form Friable solid 
Color Brown 
Specific Gravity 1.04 
Melting Point 250° F. (approx.) 
Odor Slight Asphaltic 


COMPOUNDING CHARACTERISTICS 


In GR-S, natural or reclaimed rubber, MX-50 improves 
processing and flattens stocks without undue softening 
before, during, or after cure. Thereby smooth tubing 
and calendering and clean embossing are obtained. 
Freedom from flow and sagging in open cures is also 
enhanced. Good mill release and freedom from tacki- 
ness, particularly in high reclaim stocks, are obtained 
with MX-50. 


Cured stocks show good hardness, modulus and ex- 
tremely smooth finish. Electrical behavior is excellent 
and moisture absorption is low. 


MX.50 is compatible with vinyl resins and tends itself 
to semi-rigid uses, such as records, chemical resistant 
conduits, flooring, paneling, etc. 


MX-50 while dark brown in color has relatively low 
hiding power and can be used for light brown or tan 
colored compositions, such as soles or heels. 


APPLICATIONS 


MX-50 is recommended for use in wire insulation, 
soles and heels, boots and shoes, and extruded goods, 
cured in air or open steam. It is also recommended 
as a low cost, low gravity extender for semi-rigid vinvl 
resin compounds. 


MX-50 should be added directly to GR-S or rubber 


during breakdown period for best results. 


Burgess Pigment con 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON, N. J. e CHICAGO AREA: WALTER H. HERRS, 
40 CUSTER ST., LEMONT, ILL. e WEST COAST: MERIT WESTERN COMPANY, 1248 WHOLESALE ST., 









TYPICAL FORMULATIONS 
WIRE INSULATION 


GR-S a Soren Bere es mene alec he Sah Riso ie 100 
(oe | i, C1) ae oe ce eae eRe meme een eee era eae 5 
tC Sedo aRreaesotac tens Weg eo eee fear ee 40 
POTIBUN ccc esses seen ee ee nee a 4 
oe | 2 Sas a aa eae ae ee PO eee 1 
PE PRES A055 oro es ap Se ta ar eas 1 


PasgD IE TREE 5, Seis za ieesaee BEE PS eC Oe SO 0.5 
PNG OMG eis corse ices 0% Ee a Re 15 
Whiting (Water Ground) Se ee 
ICEBERG Pigment beh Sea alterna 75 
Sulfur ... Se Re 
Litharge Se re ee re ee 5 
M.B.T.S. LORE Ae SP 
Zimate eT 
300.5 
GR-S SOLE 
GR-S Ee ene eee eee eee 100 
High Styrene Copolymer ee re 20 
MA=50) oo... oF Ee Oe ree 20 
SERA N RNN Ue rss ar. acon ey erent on Siar oa tine Maa oe ee 5 
WARTERMNIS ord eoe sc sre ea ee ele 5 
USER ONINE Shri hea ace act ee me eee eee 80 
OREO POR URNE oo A nese en Babe ad wey 40 
REM ORD 5526) o2 5. is Ane katana vcs dhe wee Rice 30 
le ee ae Cae a ae eee eee, Cone. eet 2 
Sulfur ; : oe a 
M.B.T.S. ; eo ee 45 
Cumate eae roo 1 
306.1 


“ICEBERG Pigment in this amount materially aids mill release. 


HYDROUS AND AN- | 
HYDROUS KAOLIN | 
PIGMENTS. CLAYS. | 
ANTISUN WAX - PLASTI- | 
CIZERS + WHITINGS- © 
MINERAL COLORS. — 





LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. e MINES AND PLANTS AT SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA ¢ WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, 


NEW JERSEY; AKRON, OHIO; PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
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THE ODDS ARE 34 
10 1-—-> i 


Farrel-Birmingham 
Has Designed 
_| Your Calender 


5 Farrel-Birmingham has built every one of the cal- 
enders represented by these thirty-four diagrams. 









































- Asa result, you can be almost certain that the basic 
. design for the “specialized” machine you require 
u has already been worked out by F-B engineers and 
1 proved on the job. 
0.5 But this does not mean that the calender you buy 
15 will be an off-the-shelf machine. To the contrary, 
. physical proportions, materials, type of construc- 
) tion, lubricating system, gearing, special operating 
15 features — in fact, every detail of every calender 
2 is designed for a specific job. 
5 Why not take advantage of Farrel-Birmingham’s 
, unequalled experience. We will engineer a calen- 
der with any combination of design features and 
’ attachments necessary to fill your particular re- 
quirements. For further details, send for a copy of 
300.5 : 
Bulletin 174. 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y. 
100 Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
20 =| Los Angeles, Houston. 
20 | LENORE e , F 
5 Save -Ctemingham 
. FB-713 
80 32’x92” four-roll, Z-type 
40 calender with crossed 
30 axes adjusting mechan- 
ism for bottom side roll, 
Zz flood lubrication, hy- 
25 draulic pullbacks and 
- Uni-drive. 
15 
. Ol 
306.1 
release. 
on - 
i 
: 
ee | 
- 
7 
4 
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Magnification 1500X 
Approx. Scale: 1 Micron = 1/16 in. 


for high quality 





RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


99.20% 
03 
O] 
003 
eS Se ee 
Acidity I ee a i 03 
SE ee 05 
eee wk AS 
Deemer 5 
Loss at 110° C. Een Se gS ES Peat 10) 
Representative Physical Tesi sts 
Particle size 
Average numerical diameter D, — 
reabrenelers 
adorn itera di ameter D. —microns 
Specific surface—Sq.M. /gram 
Percent fines under .50 micron 
§ pecific gravity 
Apparent density—lb. om ft. 
Cleanliness 
Percent thru 325 mesh screen. . . . 99,97 


In the group of St. Joe fast curing zinc oxides, 

Green Label +42 has long been preferred by many 
manufacturers of high quality rubber products. 

Some of the reasons for this preference — in addition to 
its excellent activating and reinforcing properties 

— are its rapid incorporation into rubber, combined with 


ST JOSEP a ease and completeness of dispersion. 
* : ; 


Complete physical and chemical properties 


LEAD COM PANY of St. Joe rubber grade zinc oxides are 


described in our new technical manual, 


250 PARK AVE. ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES. Write for your free 
NEW YORK CITY 17 copy—on your company letterhead please. 


Plant & Laboratory: Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 
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Uniform Results—you'll get them 
with Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers, too! 


You’re always sure of the ‘‘pedigree’’ of 
Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers. For, as a basic and 
integrated producer of vital coal chemicals such 
as phthalic anhydride, benzene and xylene, we 
have the important advantage of controlling and 
maintaining the high quality and uniformity of 
our plasticizers from coal to finished products. 
And that advantage benefits you in three important 
ways: in dependable, continuing supplies... in 


better performance and ease of use in your 
formulations . . . and in finished products that 
are more durable and useful. 


Today, you'll find more and more coal chemical 
products of the Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Company at work in both peacetime and military 
production . . . products that are recognized 
above all else for their dependability. 








DiButyl Phthalate 
DilsoOctyl Phthalate 
DiOctyl Phthalate 
DilsoOctyl Adipate 
DiButyl Sebacate 
DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 
TriCresyl Phosphate 
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Yo hho your wire do abellor soll 


@ It doesn’t pay to take things for granted. That’s 
why extensive wire research goes on a// the time at 
National- Standard — behind-the-scenes work that 
time and again helps our customers speed opera- 
tions, save material, improve their products and 
cut costs. 


The lab test being rigged above, for example, will 
reveal the rubber adhesion qualities of a newly de- 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD } 


veloped wire finish. After the rubber layers are vul- 
canized, carefully recorded pull will be exerted on 
the imbedded wire until it finally breaks loose. Only 
by such painstaking test work can you be assured 
of new, improved qualities and characteristics that 
will let you make the most of wire. 


Whatever use you make of wire—in rubber prod- 
ucts, or anything from bottle caps to zither strings 
—keep in mind that National-Standard’s facilities, 
experience and “groundwork” are always ready to 
help you put wire to work with the greatest efficiency 
at the /owest cost. 








\ Con pea ny 4 Y 
" és. a ree RIGA STEEL Clifton, Ni. Joos ic ccccsssaccesse Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
Neca NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich... 00... cccccccccecs Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CQ. | REYNOLDS WIRE... Dixon, [linois........ccccccccceceeececeeeeceeeeees Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J........06. Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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WE COVER THE 


WATERFRONT 





on Water-Based Latex Materials: 


Compounded Latices—Ready 
to Use. 


Plastic Latices. 


Butadiene Acrylonitrile Copol- 
ymer Latex. 


Process for Ren- 
dering Woolens Shrink Resistant and Long 
Wearing. 


Natural and Synthetic. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Cationic Resin Compositions 
for Cotton, Rayon and Wool. 


Dispersed Chemical 
Compounding Ingredients for all Latices. 


Flexible Plastic Latices. 


Aqueous Dispersion of 
Rubber, Reclaimed Rubber or Resins. 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR LATEX, LOTOLS AND DISPERSITES” 


Branches: Akron e Boston e 
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Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Chicago e Los Angeles e New York e Philadelphia e Charlotte, N 
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THE TIMES 


[., an industry as progressive as that of rubber 
manufacture, the engineer is constantly asked to 
accomplish the unknown, if not the ‘impossible’. 
That is where SHAW experience of the whole | 
field of rubber and plastics machinery comes in 
—with so many steps behind us, the next for- 
ward step comes readily to our enterprise. 
A Three-roll Calender with four-motor in- 
dividually power operated roll adjusting gear, 


push button controlled, hydraulic jacks fitted 
to maintain constant pressure on top roll bear- 
































ings and adjusting gear. 


Flood lubrication to roll bearings for high temperature work 
and reduction of maintenance. 





FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED * MANCHESTER II * ENGLAND 


R. 199 
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ee your valuable Banbury mixer body only 

to qualified veterans and specialists in Banbury re- 
building. Interstate Service has been perfected through 
more than sixteen years of experience. Our facilities 
handle every size and type of Banbury and each job 
is guaranteed. Estimates gladly furnished. 




























SPARE BODIES “== 
AND PARTS _— | 
We have for sale of —— 




















interchange Banbury 
bodies in both spray and 
jacketed types, and we 
can also supply parts for 

















most sizes. Tell us your 
requirements. 











EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO Phone JE-7970 
PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 
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“Minute Man” 
in 
MALAYA 


‘Tes young Malayan soldier is guarding 
a strategic area. Not an arsenal, not an 
atom bomb plant — but, in its own way, just 


as important to the United States. 


The “protected place” is a large rubber 
plantation in Malaya. Today, the freedom- 
loving people of Malaya are waging a bitter 
shooting war with hit-and-run Communist 
bandits who are bent on disrupting the 


country’s vital natural rubber production. 


Malaya supplies nearly half of the world’s 
natural rubber. The lack of such rubber would 
affect the security of all the free nations. 

In spite of the severe handicaps of trying to 
fight a jungle-hidden enemy, Malaya has 


succeeded in stemming the Communist tide. 


Malayan rubber production has been maintained. 


The rubber planter continues to work his 
rubber land, though it means risking his life 


every hour of the day and night. 


In their fight against the Communists in 
Malaya. the people of this important Southeast 
Asian country are maintaining an outpost of 
freedom and democracy in the very shadow 


of the Iron Curtain. 


Bureau 
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Natural Rubber 


1631 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Source of bright, colorful 





VINYL UPHOLSTERY | 


Increased consumer acceptance of supported and 
unsupported vinyl upholstery attests the desir- 
ability of attractive whites and soft pastels. 


In vinyl upholstery TITANOX rutile or anatase 
titanium dioxides impart exceptional whiteness, 
brightness and opacity, and their compatibility 
with all types of synthetic or natural polymers 
helps maintain natural strength. 


TITANOX-A, anatase type, is suggested where 
whiteness is of paramount interest. TITANOX-RA 
—the rutile type—is recommended for outstand- 
ing whiteness at low loadings. In heavily loaded 
stocks and in many tints, where the tinting 
strength of the pure oxides is not required, the 
,.utile-calcium pigment—TITANOX-RCHT— may be 
used. All TITANOX pigments maintain bright, 
clean tints and their fine and uniform particle 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





size affords easy mixing and grinding for com- 
plete dispersion throughout the polymer. 


Our Technical Service Department is always 
available to help you with your problems in 
pigmenting all types of natural or synthetic 
polymers. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chi- 
cago 3; Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; Phila- 
delphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San 
Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pig- 
ments, Ltd., Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 
8888 
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Greetings 


Kiubber 


natural - synthetic 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS ‘’PIKESID, N.Y.”’ TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: COrtlandt 7-1584-5-6 
IN AKRON: IN LOS ANGELES: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. Merit Western Co 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave George Steinbach 

Blackstone 4148 1248 Wholesole St. 


Tucker 8851 
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Cat’s Paw rubber heels and soles—the 
most popular in the field—are a real 
achievement of modern chemistry. Out- 
doing nature, they wear longer, are water- 
proof, flexible, light, non-slip and amaz- 
ingly resilient under foot. 

Here, as in the manufacture of so 
many other quality products, batteries of 
Baldwin presses give exactly the right 
heat and pressure to lock fast the charac- 


eh D uD? 


BLH 


& XO) 


BALDWIN 


| 
HYDRAULICS 


put on the pressure 
to give... 


This custom-built Baldwin 
press has a capacity of 251 
tons, eight 3.75" openings 
and platen area of 27x27", 











CAT'S PAW 


teristics planned by the chemists—help 
give the longer wear for which Cat’s 
Paw is noted. 

Wherever used, the many advanced 
features of Baldwin presses speed pro- 
duction, lower reject rates and cut main- 
tenance costs. They have full pressure 
available at every point of the stroke, 
rapid ram return that speeds operation, 
positive, simple controls that give the 


BALDWIN 
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Operator command at every moment, 
safety interlocks that eliminate hazards. 
Because they’re designed with long- 













time experience—built to the highest 


standards of precision manufacture, EDDYSTONE DIVISION 
Baldwin Presses offer more to every press BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 
buyer. For better, faster, more-profitable Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


press operations, call your Baldwin rep- 
resentative today—he’ll be glad to work 
with you on your press problems. 


“LIMA -HAMILTON 


Offices in Principal Cities 



























a challenge 


to compounders of natural 
or synthetic rubber! 


Try a free production sample of d-TAC, the 
new, non-coloring, powdered resin that re- 
duces tackiness and milling time. Prove to 
yourself that d-TAC actually eliminates the 


problem of sticking to mill rolls! 


Here are three reasons why leading rubber 
producers are turning to sensational new 
d-TAC to reduce costly tackiness in natural 
and synthetic rubbers! 


performs equally well in 
highly loaded natural or synthetic rubber 
batches. d-TAC has no effect on the cure or 
physical properties. 


even in small quantities. You 
use only 1 to 6 parts of d-TAC on the rubber, 
depending upon the degree of tack to be 
reduced. 


d-TAC costs but 22c per 
pound, f.o.b. plant in l.c.1. quantities. 


ALSO ASK ABOUT THESE QUALITY 
POLYMEL PRODUCTS: 
GILSOWAX (solid) —- Extender, Wire WRITE TODAY for your free sample of d-TAC 


Compounds and see for yourself how quickly you can put 
A IN = . “1: . . 
ee een Meee an end to milling problems, thus increasing 


ers, Stiffeners 


POLYMEL 6 (solid)--Tires, Camelback the capacity of your mills. 
POLYMEL 7 (liquid) -- Tires, Camel- 


back, Carcass 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
EASTERN: H. M. ROYAL, INC., TRENTON, N. J. 
WESTERN: MERIT-WESTERN CO., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ea iv, 


THE POLYMEL corp, [25% 
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POLYMEL D (solid)—-Polystyrene —- 
Indene Plasticizer 


POLYMEL C-130 (solid) -- Plasticizer 
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: fs we Give You Greater Fabric Uniformity 


The greater uniformity of Mt. Vernon fabrics means 
consistent quality in your finished products —smoother, more efficient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE — Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile engineers is available on request 
to help you with your problems in development or application of industrial fabrics. 


—— = y, gee GAUGING 
Ut. Veruou - Woodberry Garren 
NESS AFTER 

WEAVING. One 
of a series of ¢om- 
- prehensive labo- 


TURNER HALSEY 


ratory controls 
throughout pro- 





Branch Offices: Chicago + Atlanta + Baltimore ov to yo 
uniformity in a 
Boston + Los Angeles» Akron. Me esas Wood: 


berry products. 
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Chemicals you live ty 


Lneured or green stocks have an unfortunate tendency to sag or 
collapse when cured in open steam. Many makers of extruded materials 
are solving this problem by compounding with MiLticaL. Due 

to its fine particle size this DiaMonp Precipitated Calcium 

Carbonate exerts a stiffening effect on the stock, reduces 


rejects during curing. 


MILLICAL is a processing aid. too, in preventing milled compounded 
















slabs from sticking together. Used as the major component in 

a dipping solution, it remains in suspension longer than 

cround limestone. 

Because MILLicaL is non-abrasive and low priced, it also is 
recommended as a primary filler for rubber and plastic floor tile. 
Why not get acquainted with Mitticat and Diamonp ALKALI other 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonates ? We'll be glad to introduce you. 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland. Cincinnati. Chicago. St. Louis. Memphis and Houston. 
Also, representatives in other principal cities. 

DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Company. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles: Van Waters and Rogers. Inc.. Seattle and 
Portland. U.S. A.: Harrison and Crosfield, Montreal and Toronto. 


Dominion of Canada. bie 





DIAMOND MILLICAL 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14 OHIO CHEMICALS 
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Experience, a necessary ingredient in the manufacture 
of any product, is especially essential in roll making 
where only by long and intimate association with an 
industry, can its requirements be thoroughly understood 
and successfully provided for. 

To United's 50 years of roll making experience can 
be added the advantages of its continuing program of 





\ Pittsburgh 





metallurgical research, basically sound engineering and 
modern production facilities—a combination that made, 
and has kept, United Rolls favorites in outstanding 
processing plants throughout the world. 

° ° ° 
When in need of rolls—for whatever requirement— 
consult us. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


® PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


( Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


Plants at Vandergrift New Castle Subsidiaries: Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Youngstown + Canton Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind 
Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equip- 
ment, Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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ACTIVATOR Figg 


AORSt HEAD PRODUC Lee] | 
A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 


SQECIAL INC OXIDE Saezar 
INCORPORATION OF CARBON BLACK 


Protox-166, the specially-treated zinc oxide, materially reduces 
the incorporation time of blacks in tread stocks—thus expanding 
mixing capacity and lowering operating costs. 

This advantage of Protox-166 over untreated zinc oxide, 
activating amounts, was reported to us by a prominent tire 


manufacturer. 
On a laboratory mill we have substantiated those findings 


on both channel and furnace blacks (see table). 

This advantage of Protox-166 stems from its unique coating 
of zinc propionate, which provides an inherent plasticizing | 
effect and improved dispersion. 

















INCORPORATION TIME OF BLACKS IN TREAD STOCKS 


EPC Black — Furnace Black in 
TCL ony oA fe) [> I-47) «) 6) =) ae 


Untreated Zinc Oxide 14 min. 15 min. 
Protox-166 Zinc Oxide 9.5 min. 14 min. 









ees: — - 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
= Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
-+ most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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7, The a ATLAS Carbon Co. 
j Boog (c: | 2 F i isi oe 77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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IT'S “TOPS” 





* SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
* HEAT STABILITY 
* COLOR 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Who can help shoe 
| an army tank? 


Your OBA { Here you see the result of an efficient defense 


“joint operation.” This brushing set up was worked out cooperatively by 
the customer and his Osborn Brushing Analyst... to remove rubber flash 
from the rubber-to-steel “joints” of army tank track shoes. 

Sliding on rollers, the shoes are passed across the dense face of fast- 
working Osborn Disc-Center* Wire Wheel Brushes and rubber flash is 
removed quickly and cleanly ... from all four sides. The operation is so 
efficient that it can be handled by the same men who do other related jobs, 
saving skilled man-hours. 

This is typical of thousands of ways in which your Osborn Brushing 
Analyst can help you in product cleaning and finishing operations. Ask him 
to show you the latest brushing techniques. Call or write The Oshorn Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. 593, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


*Trademark 











LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN...RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
FOR QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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THE FIGHTING MACHINE. Tanks of 
this type are equipped with track 
shoes of the type shown at the left 
...also with pins which are cleaned 
as shown below. 





SO OOF 
ie hss 


THE BRUSHING MACHINE. Molded 
track pins are fed in one ata time. An 
Osborn Disc-Center Wire Wheel 
Brush mesheswith eachof sixsections 
where flashand filmare to beremoved. 
Areas are cleaned thoroughly in a 
few seconds and pin is discharged. 





THE BRUSH SET-UP. This photo 
shows construction of arbor with six 
Osborn Brushes spaced to fit into 
track pin grooves where rubber is to 
be removed. In the foreground are 
track pins before and after brushing. 
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Partial view of plant at Neville island, on the. 
Ohio River, 8 miles west of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
showing main resin manufacturing and solvent 





Neville service to industry is characterized by a traditional 


policy of continuous development and expansion, and co-opera- 


tive technical assistance that means much to the buyer of chemicals. 


You can be sure of any Neville product you use for rubber 


compounding . . . whether for mechanicals, footwear, molded 


products, insulation, floor tile or reclaiming. 





THE NEVILLE COMPANY NEVILLE PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
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Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. 
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Schrader—first name in tire valves—supplies this special 
tractor tire valve that serves a dual purpose. It not only 
facilitates the addition of water and anti-freeze, but 
seals the air in the tire. Millions of these air-liquid 
valves are performing daily on farm tires throughout 
the world . . . another reason why tire manufacturers 
feel confident in Schrader-made Tire Valves. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


cc 
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Tires that 
work the fields 


Our farm output is constantly increasing. Thanks to modern farming 
methods we are the best fed nation on earth. The majority of farm 
implements ride on pneumatic tires. And a necessity to proper tire 
performance is the valve that /ocks the air in the tire. 


FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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A MUST 


FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER 











1947 — Second Edition of 


COMPOUNDING 


INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


This book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared 
to less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, ond reclaimed rubbers 
as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 


for permanence. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 
India RUBBER WORLD 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ for which send postpaid 
1947 Second Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 


$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 3% sales tax for books delivered in 
New York City. 
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GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 Marquette Bldg. * Detroit 26, Michigan 























Bakelite Coporion, - Vinyl, Plant; Otoura Get 











SETTING 
THE PACE... 


Davis-Standard Extruders are set- 
ting the pace for greater produc- 
tion of finer rubber and plastics 
goods everywhere. The quality of 
design and manufacture is unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 
Your customers and your profit 
sheet invite an investigation of 


this equipment. 


Export Office: 


Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia 6. 





THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY, MYSTIC, CONN., U.S.A. 





Established in 1848 


Canada: Chicago: Pacific Coast: 
Williams & Wilson, Ltd. Grant Engineering Co. W. H. Del Mar Co. 
Montreal, Toronto Los Angeles 








VULCANOL’ 


A Group of Latex Compounds for Sizing, Coating and 
Impregnating Textile Fabrics. 


ALCOGUM 


Synthetic Thickeners for Latex Compounds. 


VULCARITE 


Disperstons of Latex Compounding Chemicals. 


x *k& * 


Technical information and samples available 
promptly upon request. 


*Registered Trademark 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \ wicn company inc. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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BONDING P | 


ak 
Bonding Agents 
| give the Answer in Applications of Natural 
‘| Rubber... GRS ... Cold GRS ... Neoprene ... Butyl ... 
Acrylonitrile Rubbers to Brass Plate, Steel, etc. 


‘THARWICK STANDARD CHEMICA AL Col 


ANBRON , OHIO 
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@This reproduction of the THIXON 





| display, presented at the Chicago 
Rubber Group of A.C.S. Rubber 


Division’s panel discussion on Bond- 


bchist fits 
W {., NTON 





ing Agents,. shows the surprising 
versatility of THIXON Bonding 
Agents in hundreds of applications. 
All parts displayed were made 
with THIXON Bonding Agents in 


STOR GR SSIS IeRREPMN TK CRESS 


regular production. 


When your production problem calls for rubber-to-metal adhesion by vulcani- 
zation, THIXON Bonding Agents will provide the answer quickly and 
effectively . . . In countless applications these outstanding Bonding Agents 
are increasing the efficiency of bonding performance, permitting greater free- 
dom in compounding, allowing constructions without tie-gum and REDUC- 
ING SCRAP . THIXON is the family name for Adhesion Boosters. Ad- 
hesion Primers and Direct Adhesion Agents developed to meet today’s 
problems in applications of natural and synthetic rubbers to various types of 
metals. 








If you have a problem in bonding rubber to metal, let THIXON assure you 
of a type of Bonding Agent that will provide efficient adhesion. 


THIXON Is A PRODUCT OF 


THIXON is distributed through DAYTON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LAB. INC. 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY WEST ALEXANDRIA, C180 


Offices in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


AKRON , OHIO 
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THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 










ee ne 


oil is indicated. 
We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
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White, "“Neophax" and "Am- 
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for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
“Factice’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
. US. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 
and Quotations. 


-~ J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


7000 UNION AVENUE 
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OFTENING or oxidation-caused deterioration in a 
S surgeon’s glove could be fatal. That’s why this 
leading maker of surgical gloves turned to WING- 
Stay S in his white translucent glove. For this 
use-proved, Goodyear antioxidant is both nonstain- 
ing and nondiscoloring—and easily withstands fifty 
sterilizations in boiling water due to its low water 
extractibility. 


Winc-Stay S protects synthetic as well as natural 
rubber stocks—it is incorporated in GRS-26 during 
manufacture—and is used in a wide variety of 
white and light-colored items such as flooring, 
wringer rolls, bath mats, rubber footwear—as well as 
in many foamed natural rubber products. Wherever 


Goo 





We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’— Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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LASTING QUALITY is assured for these 
surgeon’s gloves thanks to antioxidant 
protection supplied by WING-STAY S. 


Photo courtesy Wilson Rubber Company. 





an ideal combination of low 
cost, non-staining and antioxidation 
is indicated, it will pay you to investigate 
WiNG-STay S. 
Write today for samples for evaluation and full 
details to: 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 





Wing-Stay—T.M. The Goodyear Tire &Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


I, these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS asm glen | 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN\ / oe” 4 


London, England — Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSON 3 . NEW J ERSEY 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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For example: “Ludox’’ improves adhesion of latex 
to many textile fibers and may improve your rug 
backing or similar coating. Elimination of dry tack 
with ‘“Ludox”’ can make your product more desirable. 
Water swelling of neoprene-dipped films has been 
greatly reduced with 10 to 20 parts ““Ludox”’ solids. 





“Ludox”’ also improves other latex products rt 
, 
% Increases bond strength in neoprene latex foam 
of latex adhesives *% Incréases toughness of la- | 
* Increases stiffness of neo- tex coatings Xe 
eictex:threcd New Technical Bulletin 
ren x 
' shows how you can use Du Pont ‘‘Ludox”’ col- 
%& Reduces solids required loidal silica in your latex products. Write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli > 
REG. U.S. paT.OFF Chemicals Department, IRW-3, Wilmington 98, \ 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Delaware. 
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~ SUPREX @® CLAY _ ag corm 
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‘SUPREX @® CLAY = SUPREX GD CLAY 
PREY ® CLAY I * SUPREN dep CLAY a SUPREX @® Chay 


———— cored 


__SUPREX @) CLAY SUEREX GD CLAY 
_SUPREX <p CLAY = f* —SUPREY <pCLIY.~ SUPREA OL | 























Technical Control of Clay Production 


Suprex Clay is a unique, low-cost reinforcing pigment of a rare 
type found only in a small area in South Carolina—and nowhere 
else in the world. Its fine inherent quality is safeguarded by 
scientific mining and refining methods under rigid technical 
control—from crude clay to finished product. 

Every 30 minutes a production sample is tested for moisture 


and scrten residue and examined closely for color. Frequent 





composites are rechecked by these tests and actually compounded 


into rubber—the final safeguard of end-use uniformity. Basic Factors in 


No wonder that Suprex is the standard of comparison! Huber Clay Production 


1. Scientific Mining 


2. Modern Refining 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Equipment 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CLAY PRODUCERS 3. Technical Control 
‘ 
Mines and Plants at: Langley, South Carolina, Graniteville, South Carolina, and Huber, Georgia 4. Experienced Supervision 
; 


5. Careful Packaging 
and Shipping 
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An Improved Neoprene—Type WRT' 


KOPRENE TYPE W,, the first of a new class of 

chloroprene (2-chloro-1,3 butadiene) polymers 

was described in 1949 by Forman, Radcliff, and 
Mayo.* * Although Type \W exhibits many advantages 
over previous chloroprene polymers with respect to sta- 
bility, processability, and compounding latitude, it is sub- 
ject to crystallization in both unvulcanized and vulcan- 
ized states when exposed to moderately low tempera- 
tures. 

The need of a crystallization-resistant type of chloro- 
prene polymer has been partly tilled by Neoprene Type 
RT, described by Mayo.’:® Although Type RT has 
been used for applications requiring resistance to crystal- 
lization, it is not so good as Type W with respect to 
stability in the crude form, in processability, and in cer- 
tain vulcanizate properties. Accordingly, research was 
initiated on a Type W polymer which would have crys- 
tallization resistance. This research has resulted in the 
development of Type WRT, 

Neoprene Type WRT is a modification of Type W, 
which closely resembles the latter in response to vulcan- 
izing agents and accelerators and in vulcanizate proper- 
ties and in addition resembles Type RT in resistance to 
crystallization both in uncured and cured states. These 
advantages have been attained without sacrificing any of 
the well-known properties of the general-purpose neo- 
prenes; for example, resistance to oxidation, resistance 
to weathering, resistance to swelling in oil, and flame 
resistance. 


Test Methods Used 


Procedures described by the American Society for 
Testing Materials were used for testing the compounds 
reported herein. The properties in tension were deter- 
mined according to Method D412-49T; resilience, ac- 
cording to D945-49T ; hardness, according to D676-49T 
(Shore A durometer ) ; and tear resistance, according to 
1624-48 (Die C). Compression set was determined ac- 
cording to D395-49T (Method B) with 72 hours’ condi- 


1 This paper is contribution No. 88 from the rubber laboratory of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. Its presentatior 
October 19, 1951, before the Boston Rubber Group was the first public 
announcement of the new Neoprene Type WRT. 

2 Du Pont rubber laboratory. 

3 Du Pont Rubber Chemicals Division Report 49-3 (1949), 

4/nd. Eng. Chem., 42, 686 (1950). 

2 Du Pont Rubber Chemicals Division Report 49-2 (1949). 

6 Ind. Eng. Chem., 42, 696 (1950). 
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tioning and 30 minutes’ recovery. Brittle point was tested 
by Method D746-44T, using the solenoid actuated appa- 
ratus as devised by du Pont; heat aging followed Method 
D865-50T ; plasticity, D926-47T ; and scorch resistance, 
1)1077-49T. 

Crystallization was estimated from X-ray diffraction 
data obtained with the North American Phillips Geiger 
counter X-ray spectrometer Type 12021. Measurements 
were taken, using nickel filtered copper radiation, maxi- 
mum amplification, and medium slits. Elongated speci- 
mens were prepared by stretching just before X-ray 
measurements were made. 


Storage Stability of Polymer 


It has been shown that plasticity changes during stor- 
age are a convenient criterion of polymer stability. For- 
ian and coworkers® have shown that, using this method, 
Neoprene Type W is much more stable than Type GN. 
It is therefore interesting to compare the plasticity 
changes of Neoprene Types WRT and RT which occur 
during storage at 70° C. (158° F.). See Figure 1. The 
curve for Type RT is characteristic of this class of poly- 
mers ; i.e., the plasticity numbers decrease during a short 
aging period, but increase with subsequent aging, and 
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TABLE 1, GENERAL PROPERTIES OF NEOPRENE TYPE WRT-SRF CarsBon BLack ComMpouNnps 








Compound A-l Bel 
100 , 
100 
1 ‘7 
es i 4 
a 29 29 
5 5 
250° F es 
€ u 45 454 
M Ci 
at 153° ( 
307° F 
Stres 3007 «€ ps 7 175 200 
15 275 275 
30 650 850 
60 775 1000 
Tensile strength, psi 71, 775 925 
15 1250 1250 
30 2475 3050 
60 2900 3150 
Elongat at break, % 7h, 1240 1140 
15 1040 940 
30 780 680 
60 700 640 
Hardness, Shore A durometer 7}, 43 43 
15 16 48 
30 44 55 
60 4y 55 
13° F 20 61.6 61.2 
10 62.5 63.6 
i B—30;% 20 4g ay 
t 10 75 61 
Tear resistance—y per 15 
Brittle point-du Pont Solenoid Cc 15 











after about nine days’ aging, the plasticity number has 
increased approximately 10 units above the original 
value. In contrast to this reaction, the curve represent- 
ing the plasticity changes in Type WRT shows that this 
polymer has practically no decrease in plasticity number 
during the initial stages of aging, and only after about 12 
days’ aging does the plasticity number increase to 10 
units above the original value. 

A rigorous correlation between aging at 70° C. 
(158° F.) and “normal” storage temperatures which 
may range from 45 to 105° F. is obviously impossible. 
However, experience which has been gained by using 
neoprene polymers under field conditions seems to justify 
the estimate that raw polymers aged for one day at 70 
C. (158° F.) have similar properties to polymers stored 
for three months under normal warehousing conditions. 


Vulcanization 


Since Neoprene Type WRT is basically similar to 
Type W, its vulcanization is best accomplished by using 
the same accelerators that have proved useful for Type 
W. The data presented in Table 1 shows comparisons 
of Types WRT and W compounds containing SRF car- 
bon black and accelerated with magnesium and zinc ox- 
ides alone as well as with two preferred types of accel- 
erators—(1) 2-mercapto imidazoline,’ a rapid-curing 
accelerator which produces outstanding compression set 
and resilience properties, and (2) the DOTG salt of 
dicatechol borate, which is capable of producing com- 
pounds having high states of cure combined with good 
processing safety. For additional reference, Table 1 
includes a comparable Type RT compound containing 
only magnesium and zinc oxides as curing agents. 
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C-1 D-1 E-1 F-1 G-1 
oes 100 bra 100 
; 100 =e 100 
100 ; oe 
1 1 1 1 1 
t 4 4 5 5 
: 0.5 0.5 . 
A 0.5 0.5 
29 29 29 29 29 
5 5 ) 2 2 
39 10 11 43 35 
1225 1650 1650 1125 1450 
1300 1825 1950 1400 1775 
1525 2150 2200 1725 1925 
1700 2200 2200 1925 2000 
3050 3375 3750 3225 3600 
2950 3200 3650 * 3500 3650 
3100 3400 3550 3275 3500 
3125 3200 3300 3350 3600 
840 540 600 700 610 
720 460 480 600 540 
700 440 430 500 490 
620 400 400 480 480 
60 58 59 52 54 
60 60 60 55 56 
61 60 60 56 56 
65 60 60 56 58 
76.4 74.8 77.0 65.8 71.0 
77.1 76.2 gS 68.6 71.0 
90 36 29 52 28 
74 22 16 30 23 
350 280 280 
—42 40 42 
2450 2700 2850 
260 360 400 
75 72 69 


The data in Table 1 show that Type WRT (F-1) has 
a slower rate of cure than Type W (G-1) in the presence 
of the DOTG salt of dicatechol borate. In the presence 
of 2-mercapto imidazoline (D1 and E1), however, there 
is no substantial difference. These data show also that 
metallic oxides alone are impractical for vulcanizing 
Neoprene Types WRT (A-1) and W (B-1); although 


they are generally preferred for Type RT (C-1). 


Crystallization 


One of the outstanding physical manifestations of elas- 
tomer crystallization is the increase in hardness of unvul- 
canized and vulcanized compounds during exposure to 
temperatures favoring crystallite formation. In unvul- 
canized compounds this development of stiffness is often 
associated with a loss of building tack and flexibility, 
which complicates processing. In vulcanized compounds 
the development of stiffness causes changes in the prod- 
uct which may render it temporarily unserviceable. 
Crystallization can be removed by moderate heating, 
since the phenomenon is reversible, but this is frequently 
inexpedient and undesirable. 

Neoprene Type WRT represents a remarkable ad- 
vance in chloroprene polymers having crystallization re- 
sistance in both uncured and cured states. Figure 2 
shows a comparison of this polymer with Type W and 
Type RT. The basis of comparison is the increase in 
Shore A hardness during exposure at 24° C. (75° F.) 
of unvulcanized SRF carbon black compounds. During 
exposure the Type \W compound shows the increases in 
hardness which are typical of crystallizable polymers 


7 Throughout this investigation technical products were used as follows: 


2-mercapto-imidazoline—Accelerator NA-22; di-ortho-tolylguanidine salt of 
dicatechol berate—Permalux phenyl beta naphthylamine—Neozone D; 


and tetra methly thiuram disulfide—Thiuram M. 
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Fig. 2. Increase in Hardness at 75° F. of Uncured Stocks of 
Neoprene Types W, RT, and WRT. (Compound Identification 
from Table 1 Follows Type Identification) 
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Fig. 3. X-Ray Diffraction Intensity of Uncured Stocks of 

Neoprene Types W, RT, and WRT—Bragg Angle 2¢ in 

Degrees versus Relative Intensity. (Compound Identification 
from Table 1 Follows Type Identification) 


held at temperatures favoring crystallization. A striking 
contrast to Type W is shown by Types WRT and RT. 
Both of these polymers are substantially inhibited in 
both the rate and the extent of their tendencies to harden. 
Of these two polymers, Type WRT is superior to RT. 

Since the differences in hardness between the uncured 
Neoprene Types WRT and RT compounds and that of 
Type W were so significant, a comparison of these com- 
pounds by means of X-ray diffraction technique was 
undertaken in order to estimate the relative extent of 
crystallization in the compounds. Accordingly, uncured 
blocks of the compounds were conditioned for three day s 
at approximately 5° C. (41° F.) in order to accelerate 
the development of crystallites. After this conditioning 
period, the blocks were subjected to X-ray examination. 
The data are shown in Figure 3 where the relative dif 


fraction intensity is plotted against the Bragg angle 2 4 
in the region of 17 (63° F.) to 24° C. (75° F.). Mayo' 


previously examined various neoprenes and reported 
well-developed peak in diffraction intensity at the critical 
angle of approximately 19° 30’. The data in Figure 3 
show that only the Type W compound has a well-defined 
peak in this region, indicating much crystallization. 

The reversible nature of crystallization is illustrated 
by the dotted lines in Figure 3. These represent X-ray 
diffraction intensities obtained on the uncured com- 
pounds after they were warmed for 15 minutes at 70° C. 
(158° F.) to remove the crystallization which had de- 
veloped during the three-day exposure at 5° C. (41° F.). 
The data show that under these conditions all three poly- 
mers are equivalent in their relative freedom from crys- 
tallization, 
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Fig. 4. Increase in Hardness at 32 F. of Neoprene Types W, 
RT, and WRT Vulcanizates Compounded with SRF Carbon 
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Fig. 5. X-Ray Diffraction Intensity of Neoprene Types W, 

RT, and WRT Gum Stocks Cured 20 Minutes at 307° F.— 

Stretched 400% and Unstretched. (Compound Identifica- 
tion from Table 2 Follows Type Identification) 


The results of crystallization are also manifested as 
hardness in the vulcanizates. Figure + shows a com- 
parison of the increase in hardness of SRF carbon black 
ulcanizates of Neoprene Types WRT, RT, and W dur- 
Ing exposure at O C. (32° F.). The relative resistance 
to hardening of the three compounds is in the same order 
as observed with the uncured compounds shown in Fig- 
ure 2, and the superiority of Type WRT is again evident. 

Neoprene Types CG, GN, and RT vulcanizates in 
common with numerous other elastomers also undergo 
crystallization when they are stretched. Mayo’ showed 
that under X-ray examination the crystallites which oc- 
cur in neoprene during stretching appear to be identical 
to those which occur during static exposure at tempera- 
tures favoring crystallization. Since both the uncured 
and the cured Neoprene Type WRT compounds showed 
little tendency to crystallize, an X-ray diffraction investi- 
gation of a gum-type vulcanizate was undertaken both 
hefore and after stretching at 400° elongation in order 
to determine whether crystallization is also inhibited 
under these conditions. 

Figure 5 shows the comparisons which were made 
vith Types W and RT compounds, recipes for which 
are given in Table 2. The data show that the Type WRT 
compound has a peak in intensity at the same critical 
angle (approximately 19° 30’) as Types \W and RT. 
This indicates that Neoprene Type WRT will crystal- 
lize during stretching, but the relative extent of crystal- 
lization is somewhat less than that shown for Types W 


or RT 
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TABLE 2. Gum Stock REcIPES—Compounps USED FuR X-RAy DIFFRACTION 
INVESTIGATION UNDER CONDITIONS: STRETCHED 400% AND UNSTRETCHED 


A-2 B-2 C-2 
100.0 s 
“es 100.0 
100.0 
2.0 2.0 4.0 
0.25 0.25 
0.5 0.5 0.5 
5.0 5.0 5.0 





Compression Set 


Many applications for elastomeric compounds require 
a high degree of resistance permanent deformation 
under compressive stress. Neoprene Type W_ vulcani- 
zates have been shown to be outstanding in this respect. 
It is increasingly desirable that low compression set be 
maintained over a very broad temperature range such as 
—40 to +150° C. (—40 to +302° F.) Neal® showed 
that Neoprene Type W vulcanizates are excellent over 
the temperature range of 70 to 121° C. (158 to 250° F.). 
It has long been recognized, however, that vulcanizates 
of crystallizable elastomers, such as natural rubber and 
Neoprene Type W, will assume high permanent de- 
formation when compressed at temperatures most favor- 
able for the development of crystallization [—20° C. 
(—4° F.) for natural rubber; 0° C. (32° F.) for neo- 
prene ]}. 

Confirming this effect of crystallization, Mayo*:°® ob- 
served that Neoprene Type RT vulcanizates are better 
than Type GN vulcanizates with respect to resistance to 
compression set at —7° C. (+19° F.). Despite im- 
provements in either the relatively low or the relativels 
high temperature range, no previous neoprene has had 
entirely adequate resistance to compression set at both 
low and high temperatures. Figure 6 shows a compari- 
son of the compression set values of Neoprene Types 
WRT, W, and RT vulcanizates over a temperature range 
of —40 to +150° C. (—40 to +302° F.). The most 
striking differences observed in the range of —40 to 
+24° C. (—40 to +75° F.) are those existing between 
Types W and WRT. They demonstrate clearly the im- 
provements in compression set resistance obtained with 
the latter polymer. The superiority of Type WRT over 
Type RT in this temperature range is also shown. Con- 
sideration of the range of 24 to 150° C. (75 to 302° F.) 
shows even greater differences between Types WRT or 
W and Type RT. The latter vulcanizate is nearly 100% 
deformed at conditioning temperatures of 100 toe 
F.) and above; while those of Types WRT and W are 
less than 50°C deformed after exposure even at the high- 
est temperature. The data from which Figure 6 were 
obtained are tabulated in Table 3 along with the various 
compounds. Also included for reference is a natural 
rubber compound designed to have low compression set 
at elevated temperatures. The data show that natural 
rubber is similar to the other elastomers in showing a 
loss in resistance to permanent deformation when the 
compressive force is applied at either a high or a low 
temperature. As the temperature is increased above 
24° C., there is a gradual loss in resistance to compres- 
sion set. As the temperature is decreased, the value 
passes through a maximum at a temperature closely ap- 
proximating the temperature of maximum tendency to 
crystallize. It is noteworthy, however, that under the 
most unfavorable conditions for the two elastomers (0 
to —20° for Neoprene Type WRT: —20 to —40° for 
natural rubber) the compression set of the Neoprene 
Type WRT vulcanizate is only about half of that of the 
need rubber vulcanizate. (33 and 56% for neoprene 
tvpe W R’ .; 96% and 95 for natural rubber.) Under the 
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Fig. 6. % Compression Set of Neoprene Types W, RT, and 

WRT Vulcanizates between —40 and 150° C. (—40 to 302° F.) 

(Compound Identification from Table 3 Follows Type Identi- 
fication) 


other temperature conditions shown in Table 3, they are 
essentially equivalent. 


TABLE 3. COMPRESSION SET PROPERTIES OF NEOPRENE AND RUBBER AT 
VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 








if I 1 A-3 B-3 C-3 D-3 
100 
100 

coe 100 
100 

€ 1 1 1 
»9 29 29 29 

daz line 0.5 0.5 

eee “gt it calcined magnesia + 4 4 
i 5 5 +) 5 
; 1 
ra isulfide 2 

- 0.5 
Cure: 40 minutes at 153° C. (307° F.) 
Exposure Te perature 
7 —n % Compression Set 

410 40 0 65 58 95 
20 —4 56 98 77 96 
0 32 33 98 48 12 
24 75.2 6 6 16 6 
70 158 11 8 37 12 
100 212 22 16 74 20 
121 249.8 31 22 87 28 
150 302 45 33 94 44 


Summary and Conclusions 


Neoprene Type WRT is a new synthetic rubber which 
closely resembles Type W except that it has much great- 
er resistance to crystallization both before and after vul- 
canization. It has a high degree of resistance to com- 
pression set over a temperature range as broad as —40 
ta To0" GC, 





Rubber for Windows 


Rubber is used in a new type of double window designed to 
help keep out cold and generally to insure even temperature of in- 
teriors. According to Rubber,' organ of Rubber Stichting, Delft, 
Holland, this Belgian product, known as Thermoglass, consists 
of two (or more) panes of the same size set in a seamless rubber 
irame so constructed as to provide a uniform space between the 
hermetically sealed panes. The original air in the space between 
the panes, which might have been more or less moist, is replaced 
with dry air to avoid the risk of the formation of condensation 
water on cooling. 

It is claimed that the use of panes of this type permits a 
saving on an average of 40% on the fuel usually required. In 
Belgium these windows have been installed in the hot-houses 
for tropical plants in the zoological gardens in Antwerp; they 
have also pe successful in that country as walls and ceilings 
of conservatories. On the other hand, Thermoglass helped to 
air-condition the saloon car of a foreign dignitary. 
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New Uses for Glycerine 
In the Rubber Industry 


Milton A. Lesser’ 


LREADY well known for its many, varied uses in 
rubber compounding and treating, glycerine has 
continued to find new and important uses in the 
industry. Examination of the technical literature of only 
the last year or so clearly shows the growing utilization 
of glycerine’s important physical properties. To give 
just one outstanding example is the employment of gly- 
cerine’s familiar anti-freeze property in low-temperature 
emulsion polymerization processes. The chemical char- 
acteristics of glycerine (glycerol) are similarly finding 
greater utilization in the synthesis of alkyd resins and 
other derivatives of value to rubber technologists. 
Glycerine has long enjoyed an outstanding position as 
a safe and efficient lubricant (1).* This lubricating char- 
acteristic continues to find extensive application in the 
formulation of lubricants for slab coating and mold re- 
lease. In processes in which rubber molds are used for 
casting various objects, glycerine is employed as the 
lubricant to assure finer detail and to prevent sticking. 
Not only is glycerine being used in industrial molding 
processes, but also in the modified methods devised for 
the semi-commercial producer or home craftsman (2). 
Beckwith and his associates (3) in their work used a 
tackmeter to measure the tack (as distinguished from 
tackiness) of butyl and natural rubber. Among other 
findings they observed paraffin wax decreased the tack 
to almost half its value; stearic acid less so; while gly- 
cerine, Forum-20, petrolatum, dibenzyl ether, aluminum 
stearate, and zine stearate did not significantly affect this 
property. 


Use in Synthetic Polymer Production 


As with natural rubber, glycerine has found extensive 
use in the processing and treatment of synthetic poly- 
mers. Particularly important, however, are glycerine’s 
potentialities as a freezing point depressant in emulsion 
polymerizations at low temperatures for the production 
of chemical rubbers with improved characteristics. John- 
son, Brown, and Bebb (4) in their investigations of sub- 
zero polymerization adjusted the system by replacing 
part of the water by an anti-freeze agent which would 
not interfere with the reaction. Methanol, ethanol, and 
acetone inhibited polymerization in the alkaline reduc- 
tion-oxidation (e.g., redox) system; while glycerine, 
was found to be satisfactory and was used throughout 
the investigation. 

As a result of these studies, redox recipes have been 
developed for the copolymerization of butadiene and 
styrene at temperatures ranging from —40° to 40° C, 
(—40 to 104° F.), using glycerine as the anti-freeze in 
the subzero charges. It was found that the total amount 
of glycerine present, as well as the glycerine-water ratio, 
bears a critical relation to the speed of reaction. The 
a Glycerime division, Association of American Soap & Glycerine Produc- 
ers, New York, N. Y. 


2 Numbers in parentheses 
article. 


refer to Bibliography items at end of this 
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ratio is limited, however, in the case of —40° C. poly- 
merizations to the minimum freezing mixture of gly- 
cerine and water. \Vith proper adjustment of the poly- 
merization recipe, 60°: conversion was observed at 
—25° C. (—13° F.) and —40° C. in 16 and 96 hours, 
respectively. In general, it is reported, a more process- 
able polymer with more uniform breakdown character- 
istics was obtained at —25° C. and —40° C. than at 
10° C. (50° F.) 

More recently, in government-sponsored studies Mar- 
vel and Shields (5) set out to develop a reproducible 
method for the copolymerization of butadiene and sty- 
rene at —20° C. (—4° F.). They employed a recipe 
containing a high proportion of glycerine, one which 
had occasionally given soluble polymers of high intrin- 
sic viscosity. It was found that reproducible results 
could be obtained with this formula when the entire 
charging technique is carried out in an inert atmosphere. 
With such a procedure the polymers were essentially gel- 
free, even though no modifier was used. No microgel 
was detected by centrifuging or by cold-milling. 


Use with Rubber Products 


New developments in the manufacture of rubber prod- 
ucts may call upon other properties of glycerine. For 
example, it may be used in the production of sharp- 
freezing containers, such as ice trays which permit the 
easy removal of ice cubes. In this process (6) the sur- 
face of the dividing partitions, which may be of natural 
or synthetic rubber, is treated by immersion into a liquid 
mixture of 80% concentrated sulfuric acid and 20% 
glycerine. The resulting reaction imparts a velvety feel 
of the rubber and gives it a finish that offers little fric- 
tional resistance. 

Rice (7), discussing the use of latex in rubber-base 
paints, states that a slow-drying latex film is obtained by 
the addition of glycerine, as a hygroscopic agent, to the 
latex in the amount required to give the desired degree 
of drying. 


Alkyd Resin Use 


Consideration of rubber-based paints naturally brings 
to mind the use of glycerine-formulated alkyd resins in 
conjunction with chlorinated rubber. An alkyd resin 1s 
produced by the reaction of a polyhydric alcohol with a 
polybasic acid. The resulting product is seldom used as 
such, but is modified with oils, fatty acids, and other 
agents to meet the requirements of the many uses to 
which these resins are put. Most important, of course, 
is the use of alkvds in the production of tough, durable, 
resistant, and beautiful decorative and protective coatings 
and finishes. 

Although other polyhydric alcohols find employment 
in alkyd formulation, as noted by Moore (8), “glycerine” 
usage is predominant.” Earhart (9) has also described 
glycerine as the “workhorse” of today’s alkyd resin in- 
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dustry—it is the polyhydric alcohol used in the largest 
amount. Actually, better than one-quarter of the gly- 
cerine produced in this country goes into alkyd resin 
production. The most important of these resins are those 
of the glyceryl-phthalate type. 

Quite a large number of alkyd resins shows good mis- 
cibility with chlorinated rubber (10) and their advan- 
tages are described by Martin (11) in his report on the 
value of chlorinated rubber in the protective coatings 
field. He pointed out that because of its excellent alkali, 
acid, and chemical resistance, chlorinated rubber finds 
extensive use as a base for maintenance paints and con- 
crete finishes. He also notes that chlorinated rubber, of 
a viscosity suitable for brushing and spraying, is too 
hard and insufficiently soluble to be used without modi- 
fication as a paint vehicle and normally must be softened 
with a plasticizer to improve flexibility. Chlorinated 
rubber is usually compounded with a resin to heighten 
adhesion and toughness. Alkyd resins are often used for 
this purpose. 

According to Martin, the best adhesion, gloss, and 
toughness for a paint that is to be applied to metal, wood, 
or concrete are obtained with chlorinated rubber modi- 
fied with an appreciable quantity of alkyd resin. Heiber- 
ger (12), ina study of modern trends in formulations for 
metal finishes, cited corrosion-resistant enamels made 
from combinations of chlorinated rubber and alkyds. 

Just as alkyd resins can be used to improve the quali- 
ties of chlorinated rubber finishes, so chlorinated rubber 
may be employed to fortify alkyd-based enamels. In 
many formulations the presence of the rubber compound 
improves chemical resistance, tint, and gloss retention 
and exterior durability (10). When used in the fortiti- 
cation of an alkyd finish, the rubber compound materially 
increases drying speed, initial hardness, and chemical 
resistance of the coating C21). 

As shown in a foreign report (13) recently made 
available in this country, glycerine itself may be used to 
improve the qualities of products made from rubber 
hydrochloride. An oilproof and age-resisting material is 
obtained by causing rubber hydrochloride to react with 
glycerine at 130° C. and polymerizing the product in the 
presence of a suitable catalyst. 


Compounding and Processing 


and related compounds are also finding 
application in the rubber industry. Sometimes described 
as “the first of the modern synthetic resins,” ester gum 
is made by reacting glycerine with rosin. The use of 
compounds of this class is illustrated in the process de- 
veloped by Abernathy and Scott (14) for preparing 
stable polychloroprene latices containing a rosin ester in 
an alkaline resinate emulsion, If desired, part of the 
chloroprene may be replaced with styrene, acrylonitrite, 
butadiene, or the like. Suitable rosin esters include gly- 
cerv] abietate and the glycerine ester of hydrogenated 
rosin. The polychloroprene latices thus formed may be 
used in the coating and impregnation of paper, asbestos, 
etc., where the retention of flexibility in the uncured 
films is required. The material may also be employed 
as a blending agent for conventional polychloroprene 
latices, acting as a vulcanizable plasticizer. 

Other glycerine derivatives are attracting the atten- 
tion of rubber technologists. Marple (15) has found that 
various glycerine ethers form effective plasticizers or 
softeners for certain synthetic rubbers. As an example, 
when one part of triallyl ether of diglycerine was used 
as a softener for 100 parts of Hyear OR, it gave elonga- 
tions equal to those obtained through the use of 25 parts 
of dibutyl phthalate per 100 parts of Hycar OR. Other 


ester gum 
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diglycerine ethers tested by Marple were the tetraallyl, 
triisopropyl and tris (methylisobutylearbinyl). The di- 
isopropyl and bis (methylisobutylearbinyl) glycerine 
ethers were also tested. 

Of related interest is the suggestion (16) that glyceryl 
dioleate can be used as an efficient plasticizer for syn- 
thetic resins and rubbers. This polyester was prepared 
by heating oleic acid, glycerine, and phosphoric acid 
under reduced pressure. Also indicative of the poten- 
tialities of glycerine derivatives is the use (17) of one 
such compound in the preparation of rubber-like mate- 
rials. Glycerine-alpha, gamma-dichlorohydrin was the 
derivative employed for this purpose. 


Summary and Conclusions 


As lubricant, paint component, and vital raw material 
in the manufacture of alkyd resins and emulsifiers, gly- 
cerine, as it does in so many other industries, continues 
to play an important part in the processing and care of 
rubber products. 
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Ladies Billfolds of Embossed Vinyl Plastic with Polka Dot 
Interior Trim 


Embossed Vinyl Plastic Billfolds 


NE satin textured ladies’ billfolds, made of durable, em- 
bossed Vinylite plastic film in polka dot patterns styled by 
Lilly Dache, are being produced by Aristocrat Leather Products, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. Luxurious to the touch and appealing 
to the eve, these billfolds provide all the economical and long- 
wearing qualities of Vinylite film, including resistance to finger 
smudges and stains, oils, alcohol, scuffing, and abrasion from 
frequent handling. All seams are heat-sealed to resist ripping 
or tearing, and the billfold contains a removable pass case with 
four windows, a secret pocket for bills, an expanding button- 
down coin purse, and a button tab closure. Styled with a polka- 
dot trim on the inside in contrasting tones, the billfolds come in 
colors to match the latest fashion shades, including navy with 
gray trim, and red, green, and brown colors with lighter hue 
trims. 
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The Zinc Oxide Stability of Latex 


G. E. van Gils’ 


N THE Indonesisch Institut voor Rubberonderzoek 

laboratories we are concerned with problems regard- 

ing the production of concentrated natural rubber 
latex as well as with problems regarding the application 
and uses of such latex. Experience gathered during 
many years has shown that nothing is more variable and 
tricky than a substance like latex. It is very difficult to 
explain the meaning of this “variability” apart from the 
chemical composition since it involves factors which are 
known, but are difficult to describe. Even if we restrict 
ourselves to the important property of the stability of 
the latex, it is not easy to give a clear and sharp defini- 
tion. 

The mechanical stability of latex covers only one 
aspect of stability. Sometimes the term chemical sta- 
bility is used, but without further mention of the type of 
chemical agent used to measure the stability. 

In this paper we will deal only with zinc o.vide stabili- 
ty since this type of stability is of special importance in 
latex technology. We will first concern ourselves with 
the way in which this zine oxide stability is affected by 
the composition and condition of the latex and then deal 
with the effect on zinc oxide stability obtained by adding 
certain chemicals to the latex. 


The Determination of Zinc Oxide Stability 


When zinc oxide is added to latex containing am- 
monia, the viscosity of the latex usually increases owing 
to the solubilization of the zinc oxide and the resultant 
formation of positively charged complex ions which de- 
crease the colloidal stability of the latex. This thickening 
process is accelerated by increasing the temperature and 
sometimes may result in total coagulation of the latex. 

To determine the zinc oxide stability of a latex, either 
the increase in viscosity under predetermined conditions 
or the time to coagulation may be measured. In most of 
the experiments described in this paper the time to co- 
agulation method similar to that already described by 
Le Petit® was used. 

In making the determination of zinc oxide stability, 
10 cubic centimeters of latex containing zinc oxide, which 
has been added in the form of a water dispersion, is 
placed into a small glass cylinder of 25-cubic centimeter 
capacity. This glass cylinder is covered at the top with 
a metal cap, through the middle of which a tiny stamplet 
for stirring the latex is inserted (see Figure 1). The 
whole apparatus is immersed into a water bath main- 
tained at a temperature of 80° C. As the latex thickens, 
it is tested by moving the stirrer up and down at regular 
intervals. When the entire latex mass can be lifted in 
the form of a lump of coagulum, the end point has been 
reached, and the zine oxide stability in minutes or sec- 
onds recorded. 

In an early experiment the effect of adding increasing 
amounts of zinc oxide to latex was investigated, and it 
was found that with more than 2.4 grams of zinc oxide 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., Cleve- 
land, O., Oct. 11, 1950 This paper is communication No. 78 of the 
Indonesian Institute for Rubber Research, 

“ Stichting Indonesisch Institut voor Rubberonderzoek, Bogor, Indonesia 

3 Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 240, 390 (1947); 25, 3 (1948); 26, 167 (1949); 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 23, 104 (1947) 
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per 100 grams (dry weight) of latex, the coagulation 
or gelation times were constant, but were at varying 
levels, depending on the amount of ammonium nitrate 
used to increase further the gelation rate (see Figure 
2). Gelation with the sole addition of zinc oxide occurs 
only with old preserved latex. With fresh latex the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of ammonium nitrate is neces- 
sary. 

Also, in order to compare different samples of fresh 
latex, a certain amount of ammonium nitrate must be 
added in order to obtain a measurable coagulation time. 
The relation between coagulation time and increasing 
amounts of ammonium nitrate with a constant zine oxide 
content is shown in Figure 3. 

In connection with the data reported in Figure 3, how- 
ever, if the time of coagulation is less than three minutes, 
the effect of variation in the amounts of ammonium 
nitrate used will be obscured since three minutes are re- 
quired to bring the latex in the test cylinder up to 80° C. 


Factors That Determine Zinc Oxide Stability 


The work of Le Petit has provided latex technologists 
with a better insight into the mechanism of zinc oxide 
gelation. It was shown that the zine oxide stability of a 
given latex is affected by so-called “minus” factors, 1e., 
substances which promote the solubilization of zinc oxide 
such as ammonium salts, amino acids, and the hydrolysis 
products from latex albumen, all of which reduce the 
stability of the latex containing zinc oxide. Also, our 
experiments with yellow and white fractions of latex 
have indicated that if the vellow fraction is removed from 
a given latex, the remaining white fraction is less stable 
to zinc oxide than is the total latex. 

There are also “plus” factors in the form of certain 
substances that may be added to latex containing zinc 
oxide and stabilize it against the activity of the soluble 
zinc complexes or reduce the activity of these complexes. 

In the work reported below we will present first the 
results of investigations concerned with certain charac- 
teristics of latex, as such, and their relation to zine oxide 
stability. The effect upon zine oxide stability of the addi- 
tion of certain substances to latex will then be shown in 
a later section. 


Latex Properties and Zinc Oxide Stability 


Zinc OxipE STABILITY vs. KOH Numpser. The de- 
termination of the KOH number (Method D1076-49T 
of the American Society for Testing Materials) has come 
into quite general use in latex technology. In this meth- 
od latex is titrated electrometrically with potassium hy- 
droxide solution until at a pH between 10 and 11, an 
inflection point in the curve, pH versus KOH, occurs 
which is used to determine the KOH number. The 
method is essentially a means for the titration of the 
weak anions in the latex and, if other factors are con- 
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stant, will result in an inverse relationship between zine rubber content of the samples was about 60°. No corre- 
oxide stability and KOH number.’ lation was found between stability and KOH number. 
H. C. Baker’ drew a distinction between ether-soluble ErrectT oF DRC on ZNO Srasitity. The zinc oxide 
acids in latex, the amount of which is fairly constant for stability of latex is affected in the same manner as is the 
a given type of latex, and the water-soluble acids, which mechanical stability, colloid stability, etc., by the dry 
vary enormously in amount and which have very great rubber content of latex being tested, i.e., the higher the 
effect on zine oxide stability. [-xperiments carried out DRC, the lower the zinc oxide stability. This effect is 
at the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya,® and con- shown in Figure 4+, where the zinc oxide stability of 
firmed by us, show that if the ammoniation of latex after mixtures of centrifuged latex having a DRC of 56.6% 
tapping 1s delayed, or if the ammonia concentration is and the corresponding skim with a DRC of 7.82% over 
not brought up to the proper level, the KOH number a range of 15 to 50° were determined. 
increases while at the same time the zinc oxide stability ErFEcT oF YELLOW Fraction. Mrs. L. N. S. 
decreases. In general, there is a similar increase in de Haan (formerly Miss Homans) and G. E. van Gils 
KOH number during the storage of preserved latex have described the separation of fresh Hevea latex into 
which is also accompanied by a decrease in zine oxide a vellow and a white fraction.* The properties of these 
stability. This phenomenon has also been investigated two fractions of latex appear to be quite different, and 
by Le Petit and coworkers. it was to be expected that their behavior toward zinc 
Although it is now generally accepted by latex tech- oxide would also be different. The white fraction is ob- 
nologists that a high KOH number is accompanied by tained by centrifuging fresh latex having a pH of 7 ina 
low zinc oxide stability, it is our opinion that this fact separator. 
may be true only when one sample of latex is considered. A few years ago we observed that the white fraction 
If several samples are taken at random from several latex was very suitable for making molded articles by 
latices for comparison, no correlation between KOH the Kaysam process since the amount of ammonium salts 
number and zine oxide stability can be found. necessary to obtain a strong coagulum was very much re- 
duced. 
PE he RE Se See Oe eee ae see It now appears that the addition of yellow fraction 
aces asa ye ee latex to a sample of whole latex will increase the zinc 
N Preparatior Mit KOH No.4 Min. | oxide stability of the mixture. In investigating this 
5 178 8 characteristic of the latex yellow fraction, mixtures of 
9 2 520 - latices 4, B, and C were prepared in such a way that the 
189 81, I)RC was always the same, but the ratio of white to vel- 
; ; 108 Is low fraction was different and the percentage of yellow 
1S “ we fraction varied from 0 to 50. 
: 410 37%, Latex A. A white fraction concentrate made by cen- 
8 3a 4113 trifuging fresh latex in a separator. DRC was 57.5%; 
i with Hamilton-Beach high-speed stirrer. TS, 59.1% c = - cal 
_but room te ture fairly constant at Latex B, A yellow fraction latex made by centrifug- 
aie ABO as Ary weisht). ing fresh latex in tubes. DRC was 21.1%; TS, 24.2%. 
Latex C. White fraction latex made by diluting 
in Table 1, above, we have summarized data on with water to the same concentration as B. 
KOH number and mechanical and zinc oxide stability on 
centrifuged ammoniated latices taken from different cea se ek ee ee ee 
trees in the experimental garden of Tjiomas of the Cen- Private com ition . 
) - . , ‘se oe . *Proceedi f the Second Rubber Technology Conference—1948,” 
trale Proefstations Vereniging at Bogor, Indonesia. Dry p. 292. W & Sous, Ltd., Cambridec, Busiené. 
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The increase in zine oxide stability with increasing 
amounts of yellow fraction latex is shown in Figure 5. 
Apparently the yellow fraction contains substances which 
act as stabilizers against zinc oxide. 

ErreEcT ON ZNO Srtasicity oF DEGRADATION OF 
Latex Protetns. This phenomenon has been discussed 
and investigated very thoroughly by Le Petit. The tind- 
ings of this worker parallel those of the INIRO labora- 
tories, where before the late war we had determined that 
old latex was much more susceptible to thickening and 
coagulation with zinc oxide than was fresh latex. 


Effect of Adding Substances to Latex 


SuRFACE AcTivE AGEntTs. In investigating the effect 
of added substances on the zine oxide stability of latex, 
we first examined a series of surface active substances 
and found that neither fatty acid soaps nor sulfonated oil 
soaps* made any change in the zinc oxide stability of a 
given sample of latex. Neither was any change evidenced 
when protein containing materials such as casein, gela- 
tin, globulins, or peptones of albumen was used. 

Non-ionic emulsifiers of two different types investi- 
gated were Emulphor O and Vulcastab L. W.° Emul- 
phor O appears to increase stability against zinc oxide; 
while Vulcastab L. W. is only slightly active, as may 
be seen from the results plotted in Figure 6. 

SEQUESTERING AGENTS. Sequestering or chelating 
agents might be expected to improve the stability of latex 
against zinc oxide owing to the ability of such materials 
to neutralize the destabilizing zinc oxide complex. The 
action of Sequestrene AA' may be represented by the 
following equation: 


R seHCO0- og R—-N* N—CHpCOO- 
NEN “= * Hoé “Zn “CHe 
oy rae o=¢-5 0-C=0 


Fr 


SAI , 
SEQUESTRENE AA 


A 5% solution of Sequestrene AA in dilute ammonia 
was prepared, but when it was added to the latex alone, 
flocculation occurred; only when the Sequestrene AA 
was mixed with Vulcastab L. W., was. stabilization 
against zinc oxide obtained. A mixture of three parts of 
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Fig. 4. Time of Gelation as a Function of DRC 
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Fig. 5. Time of Gelation with Increasing 
Amounts of Yellow Fraction 


Vulcastab L. W. (10% solution) with one part of Se- 
questrene AA (1° solution) was found to give the best 
results. 

Table 2 gives some results of the effect of adding in- 
creasing amounts of the above mixture to latex and 
measuring the zine oxide stability. 


Taste 2. Errect or SequestreNe AA—Vctcastas L. W. Mixture on 
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PHOsPHATES. The action of phosphates can best be 
demonstrated by their influence on the so-called “zinc 
oxide thickening,” a phenomenon well known to latex 
technologists. In the results reported in Table 3, the 
effect of sodium pyrophosphate (Na,P.O,;) sodium tet- 
raphosphate (Na,P,O,,—Quadrafos'), and trisodium 
phosphate (Na,Po,12H,O) were investigated with 
regard to viscosity increase on standing in the following 
latex compound: Latex rubber (dry weight), 100; zinc 
oxide, 1.5; sulfur, 2.0; sodium dithiocarbamate, 1.0; 
horax casein, 10%, 2 ¢.c.; and water, + c.c. Subsequent 
to the addition of the stabilizer, water was added to keep 
the DRC of the compound at a constant level. Emulphor 
O was also included in this investigation. 

The viscosity changes for the first ten day Ss reported in 
Table 3 are plotted in Figure 7 in comparison with the 
control sample. It is evident that most of these phos- 
phates as well as the Emulphor O are able to reduce 
zinc oxide thickening. For practical use we recommend 
0.5-gram of trisodium phosphate per 100 grams of com- 
pounded latex (wet weight ). 

In the Kaysam process, phosphates may be used as a 
modifier to reduce coagulation time. The effect on gela- 
tion time of sodium pyrophosphate and sodium tetra- 
phosphate, as well as the effect of sodium hydroxide, all 
in the form of 10% solutions, are shown in Figure &. 

Another material that may be of importance in con- 
trolling the zinc oxide stability of latex is sodium sil- 
cate; its activity is about the same as that of trisodium 
phosphate. 

\We also investigated a substance normally present in 

3 The ammonium salts of fatty and sulfonated oil acids will be cone 
sidered separately. 
* Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England 


10 Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, R. I. 
11 Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, R. I. 
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TABLE 3. 
Per 100 C.C. Latex 
Ru: ee 
No. Sta er C.C. Stab. C.C. H20 
i Quadrafos, 10% 5 10 
2 10 5 
3 15 0 
lphor ; 3 12 
4 Emul phor O 4 10 
10 i) 
” S pvrop 0 5 10 
s , y 10 bs) 
) 15 0) 
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iresh latex: namely, quebrachitol. The addition of 1.5 


grams of quebrachitol to 100 cubic centimeters of con- 
centrated latex reduced gelation time by one-half. 

\MMONIUM SALts, AMINES, Etc. Substances added 
to latex containing zinc oxide that reduce stability in- 
clude ammonium salts, such as ammonium nitrate, which 
are very well known for their use in the Kaysam process. 
(See Figure 3.) 

The degradation products of the proteins must also be 
mentioned, amino acids, etc., but this subject has already 
been studied extensively by Le Petit. 

\Ve do not wish to become involved in a discussion of 
the mechanism of zinc oxide stability at this point, but 
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EFFECT OF VARIOUS SopIUM PHOSPHATES ON ZINC OxIDE THICKENING OF LATEX DRC, 56.6%; T. S., 58.1% 


Viscosity in Centipoises, after 




























































































shali 
1 Day 3 Days 7 Days 10 Days 14 Days 1 Mo 
41.2 67.5 112.1 192.8 274.9 755.0 
27.5 31.9 39. 58.4 67.1 104.2 
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Fig. 7. Influence of Phosphates on Latex Thickening 


will instead point out some of the practical applications 
of the use of ammonium salts and amines in latex pro- 
cessing and handling. 

The Kaysam process has as its greatest disadvantage 
the fact that the coagulated rubber articles must be 
washed extensively before drying can take place. This 
procedure is not necessary with all ammonium salts, 
however, since it found that ammonium stearate 
will produce coagulation in 15 minutes on heating when 
used in a concentration of 0.5-gram per 100 grams of 
latex rubber (Bins’ method), and the resulting coagulum 
need not be washed although the coagulum is somewhat 
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sott. Ammonium oleate was found to be even better 
than ammonium stearate for such use. 

According to Paul Gassagne,’? unsaturated fatty acids 
are more likely to form zinc-ammonium complexes than 
are saturated fatty acids. A disadvantage of these am- 
monium fatty acid soaps, however, is their excessive 
foam formation which limits their application to the latex 
foam industry. 

The following amines have been found to be active in 
stabilizing latex against zinc oxide: urea hydrochloride, 
mono- and diethyl amine hydrochloride. Triethylamine 
hydrochloride was not active; neither was triethanol- 
amine. 

In the course of this work on ammonium salts and 
amines it was found that ammonium naphthenate, and, 
in general, the soluble alkali salts of naphthenic acids 
will produce heat-sensitive latex without the disadvan- 
tages of other materials used for this purpose. Gelling 
time can be effectively regulated by the amount of naph- 
thenate added to the latex, and the mechanical stability 
and the foaming capacity are increased at the same time. 
Patents for the use of these naphthenates in latex have 
been applied for. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A review of the factors which determine the zinc oxide 
stability of latex has been given. The work of Le Petit 
and our own experiments lead to the conclusion that the 
zinc oxide stability of latex is determined in the first 


piace by substances which promote the solubilization of 
zinc oxide (minus factors) ; in the second place by sub- 
stances which stabilize the colloid against the activity of 
the complex zinc cations or reduce the activity of these 
ions (plus factors). 

It has been generally accepted that the higher the 
KOH number of a latex, the lower will be the zinc oxide 
stability. Since the KOH number is based primarily on 
neutralization of the acidic constituents of the serum 
only, a general correlation with zinc oxide stability could 
not be found when latices of different origin were ex- 
amined. 

[Intrinsic factors or factors depending on the proper- 
ties of the latex itself that influence zinc oxide stability 
are: (1) the dry rubber content of the latex, where high 
values are accompanied by low zinc oxide stability values 
and vice versa; (2) the yellow content fraction of latex 
which in increasing amounts adds to the stability of the 
latex; (3) the protein content of the latex which, when 
degraded either artificially or naturally reduces the zinc 
oxide stability. 

The effect of materials added to latex on zine oxide 
stability includes: (1) fatty acid and sulfonic acid soaps 
which have only slight influence; (2) Emulphor O, se- 
questering agents and sodium phosphates and _ silicates 
which have a stabilizing effect; (3) ammonium salts and 
amines have a marked destabilizing effect, although 
triethanolamine hydrochloride is not active. Quebrachitol 


has a slight destabilizing effect. 


Private report of Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, Paris, France. 





Report on the Malayan Rubber Industry 


Need of Replanting Old Rubber 


The importance of replanting old rubber has been very 


the foreground in discussions lately. Large estates have for some 





years now been providing for a regular replanting program of 


replanting exhausted and low-yielding 
gerade material, but smallholders on the wl 
position to do much for themselves in + n. 
need is great. The total area of smallholdings under 100 acres 
is, according to government figures, 1,400,000 acres, or 42% 
of the total acreage under rubber in Malaya, and over 90% of 
the trees are more than 25 years old and are either uneconomic 
or will become so before long. 








1 


The need of assisting smallholders to replant, both in their 
own interest and in that of Malaya as a competitor in the 
world market, has for some time been occupying the authorities 
Before the war a scheme had been started to supply smallholders 
with material from budwood nurseries established on a number 
of Agricultural Stations throughout the country. In the latter 
half of 1949 the scheme was resumed, but on a much more 
ambitious scale; the aim is to replant 50,000 acres of smallhold- 
ings annually for five years, ultimately to be extended to 10 years 
if desirable. A grant of £121,786 under the Colonial Develop- 
ment & Welfare Fund permitted the scheme to get under way, 
with the Department of Agriculture and the Rubber Research 
Institute, Malaya, cooperating. The plan works under four 
sections—budwood multiplication nurseries, clonal seedling 
nurseries, provision of technical assistance, and provision for 
future supplies of planting material. To provide the necessary 
technical assistance, the R.R.I. gives six-month courses to 
selected youths from smallholding rubber areas, training them 
in all phases of rubber cultivation and processing. 

A recently released government report on the progress to the 
end of 1950 proved disappointing, since up to that time only 
enough material had been applied for to replant or new plant 
7,000 acres, about 14% of the annual goal of 50,000 acres. 

The material is supplied to smallholders at a subsidized cost, 
but it is apparent that with prevailing high prices, smallholders 
have been loath to cut down old trees which still yield even a 
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Prang Besar Rubber Estates has acquired all the shares of 
the Bukit Prang Estate, which owned 1,095 acres of land ad- 
joining the Prang Besar Estate 

The Rubber Shipping & Packing Control Ordinance is pre- 
paring to operate, insuring that rubber for export meets cer- 
tain fixed standards. A Malayan Rubber Export Board is to be 
established; all packers and shippers of rubber will have to 
register and must be licensed; an appeal tribunal is to be set up 
and inspection is to be provided for. 

Through its official organ, The Planter, The Incorporated 

V 
1 








Society of Planters warned government that frustration might 
soon set in among planters if the government continued to con- 
fuse itself and the public with schemes and plans which require 
a great deal of time and work and divert effort from the main 
object, which should be to end the emergency. Under present 
circumstances young planters, who will have to replace the 400 
senior planters who will have left Malaya by 1956, get very 
little opportunity to learn their profession. Moreover, a large 
percentage of them will no doubt leave Malaya within the next 
few years, owing to conditions here, so that the industry and 
through it Malaya face a grave situation. 
(Continued on page 366) 
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Editorials 


Rubber Industry Lagging in Research Activity? 


Hk matter of the growing shortage of technical man- 
power in the United States, which may become 
increasingly noticeable during the next five or ten 

It was 

mentioned that the deficiency in engineers and in science 


years, was discussed in this column in October. 


graduates from our colleges and universities may be 
about 30,000 yearly in each case during that period. 

If a recent analysis of surveys on research staffs in 
manufacturing industries, carried out by the National 
Research Council from 1920 to 1950, is borne out, the 
rubber industry should be particularly concerned since 
this shortage of technical manpower may come at a time 
when its need of such manpower may be much greater 
than usual. 

Data on research staffs collected by the National Re- 
search Council have been used to point up certain trends 
and the relative magnitude of research in several indus- 
tries, including rubber, by George Perazich, in the Oc- 
tober 27 issue of Chemical Week. According to this 
analysis, the rubber industry has lagged behind the 
chemical and allied industries and the petroleum and coal 
products industries in the growth of its research staff. 
In estimated research expenditures per dollar value of 
output, the rubber industry has also lagged considerably 
behind the chemical and allied industries and, in fact, has 
declined steadily since 1937. The petroleum industry, 
which has had a rate of increase of expenditures paral- 
leling that of the chemical industry since 1937, has now 
caught up with the rubber industry. 

According to the National Research Council data 
analyzed in the above-mentioned article, the proportion 
of laboratory workers increased only from 173 to 187 for 
each 10,000 production workers in the rubber industry 
during the period 1937 to 1950. In the chemical indus- 
try the increase was from 137 to 303, and for the pe- 
troleum industry the increase was from 200 to 900 for 
the same period and on the same basis. 

With regard to the matter of research expenditures 
per dollar value of output, precise figures were not avail- 
able, but assuming the annual cost per laboratory worker 
at $7,000 a year, it was ‘estimated that the chemical in- 
dustry spent 1¢ in 1937 and 1.5¢ in 1950 per dollar 
value of output. The rubber industry spent 1.02¢ in 
1937, but only 0.6¢ in 1950. The petroleum industry, 
which spent only 0.5¢ in 1937, spent more than 0.6¢ in 
1950. 

“If these figures are even approximately accurate, it 
would appear that in the rubber industry the limit of 
profits from investments in research was reached in the 
30’s, and that by 1950 it was no longer feasible to con- 
tinue at this level. It is possible, too, that rubber indus- 
try management has not been so research-minded as its 
counterparts in the chemical and petroleum industries,” 
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Mr. Perazich states in the Chemical Week article. 

Although the conclusions reached with respect to the 
research activities of the rubber industry may be con- 
sidered an oversimplification, and certain major factors 
having bearing on the growth of research in the rubber 
industry may have been overlooked or not known to the 
writer of this article, the figures should be given serious 
consideration by rubber industry management. We be- 
lieve that the rubber industry is as research-minded as 
the chemical and petroleum industries. The reasons for 
the low rate of growth of the research staff of the rub- 
ber industry during the 1937-1950 period may be that 
research activities in chemicals and plastics of many 
rubber companies have not been considered as rubber 
industry research activities and that, since much of the 
research on synthetic rubber has been done by the gov- 
ernment during the past ten years, these activities would 
also not be credited to the rubber industry, as such. 

Also, since the end of the late war there has been such 
a tremendous demand for the rubber industry’s princi- 
pal product: namely, tires, and the consumers have been 
sufficiently satisfied with the existing product, that the 
need of research and development aimed at producing 
an improved product have not been particularly urgent. 
Growth in the majority of manufacturing industries, 
however, has been demonstrated to be dependent on re- 
search and development leading to new or improved 
products, and the tire as well as other branches of the 
rubber industry cannot lose sight of the fact that even 
better products will be demanded in future years. 

If and when the rubber industry owns and operates 
the majority of the synthetic rubber producing plants, 
research in this field will have to be done by industry 
workers and financed by industry funds. Provisions for 
this eventuality should be made now for a situation that 
may develop in one or two more years. 

We are not at all sure that the situation on research 
in the rubber industry is as bad as it has been painted, 
but unless our reasons or other unknown reasons equally 
justifiable are the basis for this seeming lag in research 
activity, a larger staff and a bigger budget would seem 
to be vital to assure a continuance of the industry’s 
growth rate at levels comparable to those for the chem- 
ical and petroleum industries. 
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Recent Developments in the Use of Fibrous Glass 


for Plastic Reinforcement 


C. E. Bacon and R. H. Sonneborn’ 
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FIBERGLAS 

Fig. 1. Comparative Ultimate Tensile 


Strengths of Fiberglas and Various Metals 


F IBROUS glass is being used more and 

more as a reinforcement for plastics in 
commercial applications. In order to 
broaden their markets, plastics need rein- 
forcement to increase their dimensional 
stability and impact strength without de- 
tracting from their inherent virtues of 
water resistance, corrosion resistance, 
molded-in color, low weight, and good 
electrical properties. Glass in fibrous form 
improves this stability and impact strength 
and does it better than any other known 
material. 

Fibrous glass resists water and corro- 
sion, is light in weight, possesses good 
electrical properties, and, most important, 
is the strongest material known. Figure 1 
gives a comparison of the ultimate tensile 
strengths of aluminum, structural steel, 
mone! metal, stainless steel, piano wire 
and Fiberglas. 

As shown in Figure 2, the addition of 
fibrous glass increases the strength of the 
plastic in almost direct proportion to the 
volume of glass added. In this figure the 
tensile strength of a glass reinforced 
polyester resin molding is given as a 
function of the glass content, expressed 
as per cent. by volume. 

Fibrous glass reinforced plastics are 
very strong, as shown in Figure 3, which 
compares the tensile yield strengths of 
three forms of reinforced plastics with 
those of aluminum and _ structural steel. 
These three different types of reinforced 
plastics differ not only in the volume of 
glass present, but also in the alinement of 
the fibers. The extremely light weight of 
reinforced plastics (about one-fifth the 


1 Presented before Elastomers & Plastomers 
Section, Twelfth International Congress of Pure 
; Applied Chemistry, New York, N. Y., Sept. 12, 

1951 

2 Plastics research and development laboratory, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Newark, O 

3 Du Pont’s Volan. 

* Cowles Chemical Co. 
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Developments in Processing 


Because the reinforcement of plastics 
with fibrous glass is commercially desir- 
able, the application of this material has 
shown a steady growth in the last four 
or five years. Because of this growth, re- 
search and development activities have 
been rather intensive, and new production 
processes and applications have resulted. 

Since the original conception of Fiber- 
glas, both textile yarns and fibers have 
been produced. The improvement of yarn 
construction and fabric weaves has been 
a continuing development. This develop- 
ment is of value in the plastics reinforce- 
ment field, but by far the most outstand- 
ing recent improvement has been the in- 
troduction of a new and improved finish 
for the fabrics which permits better ad- 
hesion of the plastic to the glass, thereby 
resulting in higher strengths and _ better 
water resistance of the finished produc: 

Finish 114° has been a standard com- 
mercial finish throughout the industry for 
about five years. Using this finish, th 
elass reinforced plastic has a_ flexural 
strength of about 58,000 psi, when dry, 
and about 35,000 psi. when wet. The in- 
troduction of Finish 136 has increased 
the physical properties of the molding and 
most dramatically increased its wet 
strength. With Finish 136, the reinforced 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Glass Reinforcement 
Content on Tensile Strength of Mat or 
Preform-Type Polyester Moldings 
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Fig. 3. Comparative Tensile Yield 
Strengths of Various Materials: (A) Glass 
Reinforced Polyester Mat Molding Con- 
taining 25% Glass by Volume; (B) Glass 
Fabric-Polyester Laminate Containing 
45% Glass by Volume; (C) Glass Rein- 
forced Polyester Rod Stock Containing 
55% Glass by Volume; (D) 24-ST Alum- 
inum; and (E) SAE 1020 Structural Steel 





strength of about 
58,000 


plastic has a flexural 
68,000 psi., when dry, and about 
psi. when wet. 

Chopped strand glass mats for plastics 
reinforcement have been steadily improved, 
with most of the developmental emphasis 
placed upon binders, the resinous ma- 
terials employed in small quantities to 
hold the chopped strands together in mat 
form. The new binders permit flexibility 
and precision in the choice of reinforcing 
products for specific applications. 

The most recently introduced form of 
glass for plastics reinforcement is Fiber- 
glas roving. This consists of 60 continu- 
ous Fiberglas strands, each comprised of 
204 individual glass filaments, wound to- 
gether to form a package containing ap- 
proximately 8,500 yards of roving and 
weighing about 35 pounds. This roving 
package was designed for use in conjunc- 
tion with a recently developed rotary cut- 
ter that chops the strands into uniform 
lengths. The use of Fiberglas roving and 
the rotary cutter provides a uniform, auto- 
matic system for feeding glass into any 
piece of process equipment. 

The automatic preform machine is an 
excellent example of such a process. Here, 
in one operation, the roving is fed into 
the rotary cutter, where it is cut and 
dropped into an air stream. This stream, 
in turn, carries the cut strands into a 
collection chamber and on to a perforated 
metal screen in the shape of the item to 
be molded. A small quality of resinous 
binder is applied, and the resulting preform 
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is baked from one to three minutes to 
cure the binder and hold the preform 
together. Figure 4 illustrates such a pre- 
form being placed on a metal mold. 


poured over 
closed. The 


resin is then 


mold 


Che polyester 
the preform, and the 
consists of the 








resin) mix polyester as 
received from the ponent ls supplier, a 
small amount of roxide catalyst, and 
about 35% inorg: nic, inert filler such as 
powdered calcium carbonate or aluminum 
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ictory sign at lower cost. In addition, the 
plastic signs do not bend, dent, chip, or 
j 


corrode. 
Reinforced plastic in the form of cor- 
rugated sheets are gaining more and more 


material for 
buildings. The 


acceptance as an outstanding 
skylighting in industrial 


weather resistance of these sheets. to- 
gether with their translucency and ex- 
treme ease of installation make their use 
highly profitable. Markets for this ma- 
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Fig. 4. 
Binder 


Glass Fiber Preform with Resinous 
Being Placed on a Metal Mold 





Fig. 5. Cross-Sectional View of Complex 
Washing Machine Tub Made of Glass 
Reinforced Polyester Plastic 
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Prospects for Future 
Developments 


way that give 
super ior 


Developments are under 
promise of providing new and 


materials for plastics oe nt. A 
new type of reinforcing mat is being de- 
veloped which will make possib le the 


higher strengths at 
utilizing this new 
indicate, very 


achievement of much 
relatively low cost. By 
mat as its potentialities 
high directional strengths can be obtained 
and controlled, thereby opening up new 
markets for glass as a plastics reinforce- 
ment material. 

The coating or sizing on the bare glass 
filaments, as they are formed, will also 
be improved so that higher strengths can 





be obtained from the present products. A 
rather long-term development program is 
directed toward developing a sizing which, 
after application to the fiber, will 
permit the weaving of fabrics suitable for 
plastics reinforcement without first having 
to clean the fabric and apply an after- 
finish. Resin manufacturers are doing con- 
siderable work on the development ot 
higher temperature resistant polyesters to 
provide greater fire resistance. 

From the standpoint of processing and 
fabrication, the preform operation is being 


gli iss 


made more fully automatic. A molding 
material, consisting of the proper amounts 
of glass, resin, catalyst, and filler, is 


being developed which should permit use 
of the transfer or plunger molding tech- 
nique to reinforced plastics. Much effort 
is being applied toward improving the 
surface finish of the molded articles so 
that the most rigid requirements can be 
met without painting. The reinforcement 
of hydraulic cements with fibrous glass 
is being investigated and shows promise 
of affording an entirely new low-cost in- 
organic molding material with extremely 
good heat and fire resistance. The use of 
glass as a reinforcement in the injection 
molding field is also being studied and 
should, in the future, yield injection 
molded articles of high strength and low 
cost at extremely high production rates. 
A large number of new applications for 
glass reinforced plastics are expected t 
These will 


materialize in the near future. 

include irrigation pipe, oil pipe, extremely 
large boats, automotive components, large- 
area refrigerator moldings, structural 
building sections, hot water tanks, bath 
tubs, vacuum cleaner housings, football 
ielmets, and river barges. Incidentally, a 
70-foot barge is now under construction. 


Summary and Conclusions 
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Help Wanted 





THE Naval Air Material Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has an urgent need of 
professional personnel among which are 
general engineer, metallurgist and tech- 


nologist (rubber), (packaging and preser- 


vation), (plastics), (textile), and (gen- 
eral). These vacancies are at a_ grade 
GS-5 level with pay ranging from $3,100 


to $6,400 a year. These positions are con- 
cerned with research and development in 
the experimental laboratories of the Naval 
Air Material Center. 

Applications are being accepted for in- 
definite appointment, and interested per- 


sons should file an Application for Fed- 


eral Employment, Standard Form 57, with 
the Industrial Relations Department, 
Naval Air Material Center, Naval Base, 


Philadelphia 12, Pa. If information re- 
garding specific types of vacancies is de- 
sired, the same address should be used. 
Application for Federal Employment, 
Standard Form 57, may be obtained from 
any first- or second-class post office or 
from any Civil Service Regional Office. 
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The Behavior of Carbon Black in Ru 


IGH polymers have been classified as 

elastomers and plastics primarily on 
the basis of the ease and degree to which 
they can be deformed at room tempera- 
ture, and the speed and extent of recovery 
of the polymer after such deformation. 
lhus an elastomer such as natural rubber 
has a low initial elastic modulus and can 
be stretched 1,000%¢ or more, with nearly 
complete recovery upon release. On the 
other hand a plastic such as _ cellulose 
acetate may have an initial modulus 10 
or 100 times as great as natural rubber 
and an extensibility of less than 100%, 
with a slow and incomplete recovery upon 
relaxation. 

Whether it is an elastomer or a plastic, 
the properties of the raw polymer must 
be modified considerably before it can 
be fabricated into a commercially useful 
article. These modifications with which the 
rubber and plastics industries are con- 
cerned rarely involve the chemical nature 
of the polymer, but are rather modifica- 
tions or enhancements of the forces acting 
along and between the polymer chat 
molecules. In fact, these are modifications 
of those forces responsible for the original 
classification of the polymer as a rubber 
or plasti¢ 

In processing a polymer it 1s first neces- 
sary to attain sufficient flow so that the 
material will properly t 
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~ the mold. The rubber chemist dimin- 
ishes elastic properties and enhances pl 
propertt s by “breaking down” the 
‘ubber on a roll mill or Banbury mixer. 
he plastic chemist enhances flow | 
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1 plastic 


etween the polymer chains 


ire greater than those in rubber, or, to 
ut it another way, sinc le softening 
of a plastic is generally consider- 
above room temperature, plastics do 





not require the addition of further cross- 
links to restrict plastic flow. 

The rubber chemist next effects a 
further and extremely significant modi- 
fication in the prope rties of rubber, both 
natural and synthetic types, by the addi- 
tion of some 40-50 parts (if he is making 
a tire tread) of carbon black. By con- 
trast, when the plastics chemist uses car- 
bon black in his product it is only in 
amounts of 2-5%. This amount is suf- 
ficient to color the stock, but does not 
alter significantly the other properties of 
the plastic polymer. 


Effect of Carbon Black in Rubber 


The ability of carbon black to reinforce 
rubber has been recognized for some 30 
years and results in greatly enhanced tire 
wear. The road wear of a carbon black- 
loaded tire tread is more than 10 times 
that attained by the use of other fillers. 
This phenomenal improvement in the serv- 
ice life of elastomers has naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the plastics chemist 
and has led to inquiries as to whether 
equally beneficial effects could be derived 
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from the introduction of high loadings ot 
carbon black in plastics. 

Before turning to the data, let us con- 
sider the basis of these inquiries and, more 
specifically, what beneficial effects are to 
be anticipated. The term “reinforcement” 
has been overworked in recent years and 
has been used rather loosely with a con- 
notation implying an improvement in all 
desirable product properties. In elastomers 
carbon black does impart a phenomenal 
improvement in resistance to abrasive 
wear, and it is to this quality that the 
terms “reinforcement” and “reinforcing 
pigment” apply. 

The mechanism whereby carbon 
accomplishes this improvement in 
is still obscure. We _ recognize 
lefinite changes in the physical 
ties of rubber brought about by the pres- 
f carbon black and can measure 
changes very adequately in the 
laboratory. The elastomer properties most 
profoundly affected are the stress-strain 
or elastic properties, in fact, those very 
hicl generally employed 
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in differentiating between elastomers and 
plastics 

Carbon black at optimum loading does 
ot decrease the tensile strength of na 
tural rubber. In fact, the tensile strengt 
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Effect of Carbon Black on Plastics 


Data on the properties of carbon black 


loaded polystyrene and cellulose acetate 
stocks are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Errect oF VAriouS CARBON BLACK 
LOADINGS ON PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF PLASTIC 











Heat Impact 
Distor gth 
tior hed 
Black emper- Flexura 1 
Load ature, Strengt t 
* Cc Ps Lbs. /I 
Polystyrene 0 80 6,160 0.28 
10 83 0.21 
20 S4 0.21 
30 85 0.22 
Cellulose 0 55 1.76 
acetateT 10 56 0.97 
20 57 ‘ 0.94 
30 60 7,500 0.90 


*Parts of Spheron 6 (MPC) black per 100 parts of 
polymer. 

tPolymer stock: 100 parts cellulose acetate, 24 
parts diethyl phthalate, and 16 parts dimethyl 
phthalate. 





bber and Plastics 


[These data are fairly typical, and no 
significant improvement in physical proper- 
ties of the polymer is attained. In gen- 
eral, the stocks stiffen, display an increase 
in heat distortion temperature, and impact 
strength is markedly impaired. While the 
usual physical properties of plastics are 
not significantly improved by the use of 
high loadings of carbon black, it has re- 
cently been demonstrated? that low load- 
ings 5° of carbon black exert a 
very marked improvement in the weather 
[ Similar experiments 


( . 


c) 
aging of polyethylene 
on other plastics suggest that this improve- 
ment is not restricted to polyethylene, 
but apparently extends to all plastics which 








undergo weather 
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Summary and Conclusions 


While carbor lack does not 


ics in the same sense that it 





the physical and wear properties of rub- 
ber, it does effectively enhance the service 
life of 


plastics by increasing their resis- 
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sive wear. In closing, the tollowing quo- 
tation seems appropriate. It is taken from 
page 27 of “the Manufacture of India 
Rubber” by Thomas Hancock, in 1857: 

“In the course of my early progress I 
found that some of the rubber | employed 
Was very quickly decomposed when ex- 
posed to the sun. As the heat was never 
more than 90°, and rubber when exposed 
to artificial heat of a much higher tem- 
perature was not injured by it, I sus- 
pected that light had some effect in pro- 


ducing this mischief. To ascertain this, I 
cut two squares from a piece of white 
rubber; one of these I colored black and 
exposed the two to the sun’s rays; in a 
short time the piece that had been left 
white wasted away, and the sharp angle 
disappeared, and it assumed the shape of 
a piece of soap that had been some time 
in use; the blackened piece was not at all 
altered or affected. The lesson taught me 
by this experiment was of great value 
ever after.” 





Preliminary Program 


RELIMINARY program plans have 

been announced for the eighth annual 
national technical conference of the So- 
ciety of Plastics Engineers, Inc., to be 
held January 16-18 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The tentative 
program includes the following papers and 
discussions : 

“Plastical Archeology,” Johan Bjorks- 
ten, Bjorksten Research Laboratories. 

“Extrusion of Large Piping,” E. C. 
Blackard, Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
_“Modified Phenolics,” \Wyman 
General Electric Co. 

“Molding of Thick Sections,” Gor- 
don Thayer, Dow Chemical Co. 
_“Reinforced Plastics”—a panel discus- 
sion under the chairmanship of A. J. Wilt- 
shire, Apex Electric Mig. Co. — 

“Mold Design”—a panel discussion 
under the chairmanship of Carl F. Masso- 
pust, General American Transportation 
Corp. 

“Impact Styrenes and Copolymers,” 
Paul Elliott, Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion, United States Rubber Co. 

“New Applications and Design Prob- 
lems”—a panel discussion under the chair- 
manship of Jean Reinecke, industrial de- 
signer. 

_“Preplasticizers,” by a representative 
of Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

_ “Extrusion of Vinyl Film,” A. M 
Stover, Naugatuck Chemical. 

“Marketing of Plastics,” Corliss Cum- 
mins, Dow Chemical, and Edward F. Ken- 
nedy, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Paper by G. P. D’Alelio, Koppers Co 
Inc. 7 i 

“Military Applications”—a symposium 
under the chairmanship of Ken Gossett 
Gossett & Hill. , 
Reading of winning papers in the 1951 
SPE National Prize Paper Contest. 


Goss, 


Section Meeting Reports 
Procurement of Plastic Items 


Talks on the “Procurement of Plastic 
Items,” by Frank Ziherle, Army Ordnance 
Departmens, Chicago District, and Russell 
Ehlers, Army Quartermaster Corps fea- 
tured the October 24 joint dinner-meeting 
of the_ Chicago Section, SPE, and Mid- 
west Chapter, SPI. Held at the Builders’ 
Club, Chicago, IIl., the meeting was at- 
tended by 120 members and guests, ; 

Mr. Ziherle described the procedure for 
placing bids on plastic items in the Chi- 
cago Ordnance District. He discussed the 
items now being purchased in the District 
and also mentioned some that may be 
added to the list in the near future. The 
use of plastics in military products is not 
great at present, but as other materials 
become short, it is expected that more 
and more plastics will be specinied. The 
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speaker recommended a visit to the near- 
est arsenal to inspect the products pur- 
chased in the area and suggested that 
manufacturers contact the Ordnance pur- 
chasing department if they can make any 
part cheaper, better, or of less critical 
material. 

Dr. Ehlers discussed the research and 
development division of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, its make-up and _ functions. 
Much of the work of the Plastics Com- 
positions Section is devoted to investigat- 
ing new materials and determining how 
critical materials can be replaced by others 
that are more available. The conversion 
of a part from metal to plastic requires 
a comprehensive consideration of the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of both mia- 
terials. When this has been done, spect- 
fications are written; bids are solicited; 
prototypes obtained, and the specifications 
revised to include any modifications found 
necessary during the preparation of the 
prototypes. 

Preceding the main part of the program, 
Ben W. Rau, G. Felsenthal & Sons, Inc.. 
spoke briefly on the SPI New England 
Conference and on the effect on the plas- 
tics industry of recent OPS and NPA 
rulings. 


Joint New York-Newark Meeting 


The New York Section, SPE, was host 
to the Newark Section at a joint dinner- 
meeting on November 14 at the Gotham 
Hotel, New York. Approximately 120 
members and guests of the two groups 
were present and heard H. A. Meyrick, 
Industrial Mfg. Co., discuss ‘Mold Tem- 
perature Control for Injection Molding.” 

The speaker noted that while control of 
mold temperature is accepted by the in- 
jection molders as a necessity, this tem- 
perature is not controlled so closely as 
are molding time and pressure. Graphically 
analyzing the effect of temperature on the 
molding cycle, Mr. Meyrick showed how 
improper control of temperature can 
lengthen the cycle and appreciably affect 
production rates. Temperatures are con- 
trolled on the basis of measurements made 
by pyrometers inserted in wells in the 
mold. Standard pyrometers show an actual 
range of 15-20° around the present tem- 
perature range; while proportioning-type 
pyrometer temperature controls narrow this 
differential down to about 8° above and be- 
low the present temperature. The speaker 
recommended temperature control based 
on measurements obtained with a pyrome- 
ter having an input controller; such a sys- 
tem provides temperatures within 3° of the 
setting. 

Maximum water cooling and molding 
efficiency are obtained when the cooling 
water leaving the mold is at the same or 
very close to the same temperature as the 


mold surface in contact with the therme 
plastic. Such cooling requires that the 
water be in contact with the mold metal. 
While water cooling of the bolster plate 
beneath the mold can give uniform mold 
temperatures, the interface between the 
plate and mold acts as a resistance to heat 
How and slows down the cooling rate, with 
resultant lengthening of the molding cycle 
and loss of production. Under such a sys- 
tem the exiting water is at a temperature 
20-90° below that of the molding surface. 
Emphasizing that uniformity of mold sur- 
face temperature is in itself no indication 
of water efficiency in heat removal, the 
speaker urged proper engineering of molds 
to provide for water cooling passages in 
the mold itself. 

New York Section President George 
Baron, Ideal Plastics Corp., presided over 
the meeting and welcomed the Newark 
members in the short business session pre- 
ceding the talk. Newark President Peter 
W. Simmons, Dow Chemical Co., acknow]l- 
edged the welcome and expressed the be- 
lief that the excellent relations of the 
two groups, as exemplified by the semi- 
annual joint meetings, would continue in 
the future. 

Table favors were distributed through 
the courtesy of Harold H. Schwartz, Em- 
pire Brushes, Inc., and the meeting con- 
cluded with a drawing for door prizes 
donated by Durite Division, Borden Co.; 
Celanese Corp. of America; Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; and Stott Tool & Machine 
Co. 





Plastics Show a Sell-Out 


NDUSTRIAL response to the Fifth Na- 

tional Plastics Exposition, to be held in 
Exposition Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
11-14, has indicated that the event will be 
a complete sell-out. No fewer than 110 
exhibitors were allotted space at a draw- 
ing late in September, accounting for all 
the exhibit space then laid out. The spon- 
soring body, The Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., then authorized the setting 
up to 19 additional booths available on a 
first-come first-served basis. Within a few 
weeks, many of these added booths had 
been reserved. 

In conjunction with the show, the SPI 
will hold meetings in the ballroom adjoin- 
ing Exposition Hall, and the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel has been designated the 
headquarters during the Exposition. Ex- 
hibitors at the show will include plastics 
manufacturers, fabricators, molders, lami- 
nators, and machinery and equipment 
manufacturers, as well as companies rep- 
resenting the scores of industries whose 
products involve the use of plastics. 


New SPI Committees 


The formation of a marketing committee 
and the expansion in scope of the functions 
of the public relations committee has been 
approved by the SPI board of directors. 
These changes are in accordance with a 
recommendation submitted by a group of 
plastics industry members active in the 
Society’s informative labeling program. 
SPI President Gordon Brown, Bakelite 
Co., has appointed Amos Ruddock, Dow 
Chemical Co., as chairman of the new 
marketing committee. Edmund E. Ken- 
nedy, Mosanto Chemical Co., has been 
appointed chairman of the public relations 
committee. Invitations to serve on the two 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Garvey and Walsh N. Y. Group Speakers 


New York Rubber Group meeting 

20 at the Henry Hudson 
York, N. Y., heard talks 
by B. S. Garvey, Jr., laboratory director, 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Devon, Pa., and 
a rt H. Walsh, rubber laboratory, E. 
. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
wb Del. About 200 members and 
guests were present at the afternoon tech- 
nical session and the dinner- +e: 

At the afternoon session M. R. Buffing- 
ton, consultant, chairman of the Group, 
read a letter from J. H. Fielding, 1951 
chairman, Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S., thanking the local committee 
on arr rangements for the September meet- 
ing of hye Division in New York for its 
work in making that meeting the success 
that it was. 

The nominating committee composed 
C. O. Davidson, Binney & Smith Co., 
D. E. Jones, American Hard Rubber Co., 
Bryant Ross, Sharples Chemicals, and O. 
J. Lang, Vulcan Proofing Co., presented 
the following slate of officers for the Group 
for 1952: chairman, J. S. Corrigall, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.,; vice chairman, G. N. 
Vacca, Bell Telephone Laboratories; ex- 
ecutive committee members for three years, 
Joseph 3reckley, Titanium Pigments 
Corp., Arthur J. Lang, H. V. Hardman 
‘o., A. R. Lewis, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
and Frank Malm, consultant; sergeant- 
at-arms, G. H. Provost, United States 
Rubber Co.; and _— secretary-treasurer, 
Peter Pinto, Rubber Age. The nomina- 
tions were unanimously approved by a 
voice vote of the membership. 

The subject of Dr. Garvey’s talk was 
“Heat History and Compounding.” The 
relation between heat history, as repre- 
sented by the time of milling on a hot 
mill, and the scorch time, cure time, and 
vulcanization time (defined as cure time 
minus scorch time) was investigated for 
two natural rubber, wire insulation com- 
pounds, 

The time of milling on a hot mill was 
taken as a measure of heat history of a 
compound. Scorch time was measured in 
three ways: (1) on the Mooney machine, 
(2) by hot milling to scorch, and (3) 
from a series of press cures at one-minute 
intervals. Cure time was determined in 
two ways: (1) on the Mooney machine 
and (2) from a series of press cures at 
one-minute intervals. In the latter case 
the cure time selected was that of the 
first cure to reach a definite modulus and 
tensile strength. 

A large number of batches were mixed 
and subjected to various times and tem- 
peratures of hot milling. The press scorch 
time was found to be slightly shorter than 
the Mooney scorch time. With one com- 
pound the mill scorch time was fairly 
close to the Mooney scorch time. With the 
ther the mill scorch time was very much 
longer. It was shown that in the Mooney 
machine part of the stock is working and 
part is at rest during the test runs. 

The time to reach a given technical cure 
decreases with increasing heat history of 
the stock. Therefore variations in heat 
history of the uncured stock would account 
for some of the mysterious variations in 
cure which are encountered in production. 

For a given compound, the vulcanization 
time is constant within narrow limits, and 
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the variations in cure time are due to 
varying amounts of scorch time used up in 
processing. 

A stock can be processed and cured at 
the same temperature provided factory 
processing can be so controlled that the 
heat history can be maintained constant 
within narrow limits. 

“Neoprene Latex in the Paper Industry” 
was the topic selected by Mr. Walsh. 
He first pointed out the last three years 
have seen a rapid development in the use 
of elastomers in the paper field. This 
growth in the case of neopzene latices has 
actually coincided with the development 
of two latices—Neoprene Latex Type 
842-A, used primarily for saturation, and 
a new neoprene latex, Type 735, especial- 
ly made for beater or wet end application 
to pulp. The addition of small amounts 
(5%) of this beater latex results in paper 
having excellent wet strength, increased 
dry physical properties, improved impact 
strength, energy absorption, softness, siz- 
ing, and many other desirable properties. 

Commercial applications for these beater- 
treated neoprene papers are as filter me- 
dium, chemical resistant bags, printed 
paper, linoleum backing, tray liners, pack- 
aging papers and sandpaper and masking 
paper base. 

Neoprene has been used for many years 
as a saturant for paper. It produces a 
sheet having high tensile and internal 
bonding strength, high edge and internal 
tear and water resistance. Neoprene, more- 
over, is unique in imparting snap and 
resilience to saturated paper. 

Neoprene Latex Types 572 and 700 have 
been used as adhesives for producing a 
waterproof paper seal. A promising lead 
indicates that Neoprene Latex Type 700 in 
combination with specially prepared rosin 
ester emulsions might be used for bond- 
ing polyethylene to paper and also in ad- 
hering polyvinyl chloride to paper. Neo- 
prene as a paper adhesive combines resist- 
ance to chemical attack with oil resist- 
ance. 





Butyl Casing Rate 
‘A Chemical Method for 


A TALK on 
Predicting the Cure Rate of Butyl 


Rubber and Its Application to Plant Con- 
trol,’ by Lorne Currie, Polymer Corp., 
Ltd., featured the November 13 joint 
dinner-meeting of the Ontario Rubber 
| io and Wellington-Waterloo Rubber 
Group, C.I.C. Held at the Granite Curling 
Club, Kitchener, Ont., the meeting was 
attended by 60 members and guests. 
Mr. Currie said that the stress-strain 
method of determining modulus is un- 
satisfactory because of poor accuracy, time 
involved in analysis, and sensitivity to at- 
mospheric and other test conditions. A 
chemical method of predicting the cure 
rate of butyl was described by the speaker, 
who said that the new technique has been 
applied to production in the butyl unit of 
Polymer’s Sarnia plant, with resultant 
improvement in product uniformity. This 
method may well render obsolete the 
stress-strain method for control of cure 
rate in butyl production. 


Rubber-to-Metal Bonding 
A; SYMPOSIUM on the bonding of rub- 


ber to metal was the highlight of the 
Chicago Rubber Group’s fall dinner-meet- 
ing, held November 9 in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Some 260 members 
and guests heard the discussion, at which 
H. A. Winkelmann, Dryden Rubber Divi- 
sion, Sheller Mig. Corp., acted as moder- 
ator. Panel members included S. L. Brams, 


Dayton Chemical Products Labor atories, 
Inc.; C. G. Cashion, Xylos Rubber Co.; M. 
FE. Jones, Marbon Corp.; G. C. Maassen, 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc.; H. B. Puff, 


Durex Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.; and R. 
Smith-Johannsen, General Electric Co. 
A transcript of the discussion will be 


published in a future issue of India Rus- 
BER WORLD. 
A special feature of the meeting was 


exhibits by six manufacturers of bonding 
agents showing the applications of their 
products for rubber-to-metal bonding. 
General Electric Co. displayed two ad- 
hesives for silicone rubbers, SS-15 and 
SS-64: the former requires the use of a 
special primer SS-67. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. displayed Dri-lock, for bonding 
GR-S and natural rubber to brass plated 
metals, and Plastilocks 102, 315, and 604 
for bonding nitrile rubber to ferrous metals, 
brass, and magnesium. Harwick Standard 
Chemical Co., sales agents for Dayton, 
exhibited eight different types of Thixon 
bonding agents for use on brass plated or 
primed metal surfaces. 

The Marbon Co. exhibit 
tions of the four Ty-Ply adhesives for 
bonding natural and synthetic rubbers to 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals. A new 
adhesive, Braze, was shown by R. T. Van- 
derbilt as being suitable for bonding 
natural rubber, GR-S, neoprene, and butyl 
to various types of metals. Xylos Rubber 
Co. displayed applications of Loxite 3000 
for fee ling rubber to ferrous metals, 
brass, aluminum, and zinc, and Loxite 
1055, used as a cover cement for Loxite 
3000. 


showed applica- 





Plant Maintenance Show 
ANLY FLEISCHMANN, DPA ad- 


ministrator, will head a group of 56 
spe ikers in the most extensive discussion 
of plant maintenance problems ever under- 
taken at the Plant Maintenance Confer- 
ence, to be hold on January 14-17 in Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. The Con- 
ference, which will be held in conjunction 


with the Plant Maintenance Show, will 
have as its general chairman C. Mor- 
row, Factory Management & Mainte- 


than 14,000 persons are ex- 
and 225 companies are 
expected to exhibit at the Show. The 
Conference is sponsored by American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. 

The American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers will conduct the panel discus- 
sion on lubrication. The discussions will 
be divided into more than 30 separate ses- 
sions covering the needs of the chemical, 


nance. More 
pected to attend, 


metal, aircraft, food, glass, oil, printing, 
pulp and paper, textile, and woodworking 
industries. 
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Williams on Compounding 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 

held a regular meeting on November 6 

at the Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sixty members and guests, present at the 

afternoon technical session, heard Ira W1l- 

liams, J. M. Huber Corp., speak on 
“Compounding.” 

Mr. Williams explained that from the 
internal rubber compounds are di- 
vided into three parts: the matrix, the 
chemicals and the fillers. He described 
how the matrix might be single or poly 
phase. 

Chemicals 
rubber and, 
the matrix. 

Fillers are used to 
teristics of the matrix, Williams said. 
Certain fillers tend to impart a degree ot 
“wetness” to the compound. Fillers of this 
type include carbon black, zinc oxide, zin 
sulfide, iron oxide, and lignin. Other fillers. 
such as whitings, barium sulfate, 
and calcium silicate, seem to decrease the 
“wetness” of the compound. The speaker 


sense, 


are generally soluble in the 


therefore, become a part of 


change the charac- 


clays, 





noted that the “wet” pigments are not 
necessarily easily dispersed 

The shape of the filler particle is of 
primary concern, Williams declared. Rul 


ber flows in layers like water, and_par- 


eal has f 4 . i ¥ 

ticle shape ot the filler will affect flow 
1] pe Rs } ] 

as Well as tear resistance and other physi- 

cal properties. Spherical shapes have thx 


etfect on flow, although excesses of 
lape give a te | 


groups. 





flocculate more t 

















lirectior John Ryan, Good- 
year & Rubber Co 

The campaign to raise funds for the 
[largi Rubber Technology Foundation at 
the Unive rsity of Southe iern ( valifor nia is 
receiving the hearty support of the local 





rubber industry. The 
mittee reported total 
of $21,500. 

The 


Group’s 





nce com- 


to date 


contributions 


Group’s new officers and directors 


for 1952 will be announced at the Decem- 
ber meeting, upon completion of the mail 
balloting. The candidates follow: chair- 
man, R. L. Short, Kirkhill Rubber Co.: 
associate chairman, D. C. Maddy, Har- 
wick Standard Chemical Co.: vice chair- 
man, L. E. Budnick, Ohio Rubber, and 
R. N. Phelan, Atlas Sponge Rubber Co.: 
treasurer, W. M. Anderson, Gross Mfg. 
Co., and F. C. Johnston, Caram Mfg. Co.: 
secretary, R. E. Bitter, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., and A. H. Federico, C. P. 


Hall Co. of California; and directors, R. 
E. Behrman, United States Rubber Co., 
W. E. Boswell, Thiokol Corp., R. L. 
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Bowen, Xylos Rubber Co., C. H. Kuhn, 
Master Processing Corp., J. B. Larkin, 
Patterson-Ballagh Division of Byron Jack- 


son oo H. Libkind, Western Insulated 
Wire Co., G. W. Miller, W. J. Voit Rub- 
ber Co. D. M. Sheppard, Goodyear, and 
R. B. Stewart, Dow Corning Corp. 





New Vanderbilt Products 


MAX and Braze, two new products 
for the rubber industry, are described 
n the November-December, 1951, issue 
i “The Vanderbilt News,” published by 
WeM@iit Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave., 

N. Y. 
modified thiazole-type ac- 





ippears to be safer pro 
aptax and Altax, but equally 
curing strength. Said to be 
enzothiazole - 2 - sulfena- 

dustless tan powde 
1.34, molecular 


cessing than ( 
satisfactory in 
-oxydiethylene 
\max 1s a 
fic gravity of 


mide 
nde, 


1 ay ing a spe Cl 












ht of 34, and melting point of 
74-83° C Extensive test data are given in 
the publication on the physical and aging 
properties of natural and GR-S_ rubbe: 
stocks accelerated with Amax, either alon 
x in combination with other accelerators 
Braze, a new adhesive for bonding na 
ural, GR-S, or neoprene rubbers t 
netals, is a tree-flowing homogeneous 
iquid solution of halogenated rubber de- 
ivatives of s, along with thx 
modifying a required assure uml 
rormity stability, and satisfactory 
2 ; 


a mass-tol 

















f ineton Rubber Group, Id 
itorium of the Pepco building, 
a talk on “P ee gen 
Synthetic Rubl bers,” by 
and Edward V. Os- 
& Rub! =< Co. 


it t] 1¢e 





P ol ygen system, 


presently limited commercially to specific 
combinations of high Mooney butadiene- 
styrene copolymers and petroleum oils, 
vas discussed by the two speakers. This 


was shown to be the basis of a 
roup of rubbers covering a 
of polymers and an almost 
of additives. The Poly- 
gen system is expected to lead to many 
new and interesting properties hitherto 
unobtainable by conventional polymeriza- 
tion techniques. 

After comparing the properties of the 
present standard Polygen with those of 
cold GR-S, Osberg and Stempel also 
discussed the economic implications of the 
new system, emphasizing the savings pos- 
sible in both raw materials and processing. 
Large-scale usage of Polygen-type rub- 
bers, according to the speakers, could eli- 
minate the need of alcohol butadiene and 
free a large quanity of styrene for use by 
the plastics industry. 


principle 
whole new 2 
wide variety 
unlimited number 


Telephone Wire Needs 
A TALK on “Rubber Covered Tele- 
phone Wire,” by George N. Vacca, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., featured 
the November 2 dinner-meeting of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Group, held at the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa., with 
115 members and guests in attendance. 
Mr. Vacca noted that, except for tele- 
phone cord and carrier pair cable, rubber 
and other vulcanizable materials are used 
only on telephone wires intended for out- 


door use in the Bell System. The speaker 
discussed the different types of rubber 
covered wires with regard to the various 


types of insulations and jackets devised to 
meet service requirements. With some in- 
sulations the emphasis is on physical prop- 
erties; while electrical properties are im- 
portant in others. Jackets must be weather 
resistant for outdoor use. In all cases, rub- 
ber compounds are chosen for longest 
possible trouble-free service. 
Telephone wires for the Bell 
are made in the Point Breeze, N. J., plant 
Western Electric Co. by the recently 
installed room-temperature compound pro- 
the cooling of 


System 


cess. This process features 
compounds to room temperature imme- 
diatley after mixing. All portions of a 


compound are thereby at a uniform tem- 
perature and plasticity as they go into the 
extruder. The working which the com- 
pounds receive, while being warmed up 
in the extruders, has been found sufficient 
to permit appreciable shortening of Ban- 
bury mixing cycles. Other important ad- 
vantages of the method, Mr. Vacca said, 
are reduction in the amount of scrap re- 
sulting from the pre-vulcanization asso- 
ciated with ~ compound feeding and 
virtually complete elimination of diameter 
variation of the insulation. 

S. G. Byam, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Ine. and vice chairman of the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., 
spoke briefly on the relations of the 
local rubber groups with the Division. 


iso 





Butyl Processing Aid 


OO TSTANDING results in easing the 
yrocessing of butyl rubber compounds 
are said to be obtained by Kenflex 
hydrocarbon resin, made by Kenrich Corp., 
New York 5, N. Y. Use of 10 parts Ken- 
flex A on the rubber is claimed to give 
compounds possessing molding and ex- 
truding characteristics comparable to poly- 
ethylene. Besides, such addition of Ken- 
flex to butyl does not change the initial 
corona value, power factor, or resistance 
to ozone of the stock. 


using 





Stempel at Buffalo Group 


A TALK on “The Practical Utilization 
of High Mooney V iscosity GR-S,” by 
H. Stempel, The General Tire & Rub- 


ber Go., 


ner-meeting of the 


highlighted the October 23 din- 
suffalo Rubber Group, 


held at the Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, 
N. Y., with 61 members and guests at- 
tending. Mr. Stempel’s talk was similar 


to that which he gave before the Septem- 
ber 20 meeting of the Southern Ohio Rub- 
ber Group and was based on the articles 
appearing in our June-August issues. After- 
dinner speaker was Henry K. Epple, Ir- 
ving Airchute Co., on “The Hitler Regime.” 
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Additional Experimental 
GR-S Polymers and Latices 


HE table below gives the additions and 

changes in the list of experimental 
GR-S polymers and latices authorized by 
the Synthetic Rubber Division, RFC, dur- 
ing the period from September 27 to 
November 26, 1951 

Normally, experimental polymers will 
be produced only at the request of the 
consumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds) of the original 
run will be set aside, if possible, for dis- 
tribution to other interested companies for 
their evaluation. The 20 bales, when avail- 
able, will -be distributed in quantities of 
me bale or two bales upon request to _ 
sales division of the Synthetic Rubbe 
Division, or will be held for six matahe 
after the experimental polymer was 
produced, unless otherwise consigned be- 
fore that time. Subsequent production runs 
vill be made if sufficient requests are re- 

ived. 

These new polymers are experimental 
only, and SRD does not make any repre 
sentations or warranties of any kind, ex 
pressed or implied, as to the specifications 
or properties of such experimental poly- 
mers or the results to be obtained from 
their use. 


X-NUMBER 
DESIGNATION POLYMER DESCRIPTION 
Changes in Previously Announced Polymers 
X-580 GR-S ) Shortstopped with sodium or ee. 
X-581 GR-S } siun thyl dithiocart and 
X-582 GR-S par as either polysul fide or px 








X-620 GR-S Stabilized with 1.25% ELGI ir 
of 1.5 parts EL 6h 
7 GR-S \ Reaction temperature corrected to 
58 GR-S { read ‘54-57° F 
-668 GR-S | Shortstopped with sodium or potas- 
669 GR-S f si dimethyl dithiocarbamate and 
either polyamine H (or equivalent) 
= r as sodium polysulfide, in- 


with DNCB. 


stead 








AAA 









] 
al 





X-671 GR-S pyro viscosity (ML-4 at 212° F. 
50 4 
X-673 GR-S_ Butadiene/styrene charge _rati 





70/30, polymerized at 50° F. Activ- 
ated with PMHP or equivalent. 
Emulsified with potassiur 
sh vaemand with pot t 
dium dimethyl dithiocarbam 
T tal solids, 47,0-49.9%. Moe 
vise we of the contained pol 
(ML-4 at 212° F.), 70-100. 
te In the future the oxidant for experi- 
mental low-temperature poly 
using DIP, CHP, PMHP, Diox 7, o 
mixtures thereof, will be describe: i 
by the expression, ‘‘P MHP or equiv- 
alent.”’ 


Latex 



















New Polymers and Latices 


X-674 GR-S Same as X-496 GR-S-SP, except 
lized with 1.25% ELGI (on the 
rubbe or) 

X-675 GR-S Similar to G ~~ S-60, 
sti ypped wit! 
dimethyl dith 
as either so 





except short- 

















ulated with salt and 


oil-rubber masterbatch of 100 
parts of the base e~' er described 
in X-628 GR-S, and 37.5 parts of 


X-676 GR-S 






( 
.-677 GR-S X- 580 G R-S masterbatch 











X ich 
the carbex is di spersed an 
Entoleter. 
678 GR-S Butad ene styrene charge ratio 
Latex 70/30 polymerized at 50° F i 
ate 1 with PMHP « rr equival 
licthylenetriamine; emulsifie 
potassium oleate. Shortstopped with 
sodiun 1 dimethyl dithi- 





150-175. Total solids, 58-62%. 
liene /styrene charge 
polymerized at 122° F.; 
with Nitrazole CF. 
odium rosin acid soap 
n fatty acid soap. ) 
pped with sodium or potassi 
ethyl dith.ocarbamate ar 1 1 
as either px le or poly amin le. 
Stabilized (on the rub- 


ha 


.-674 GR-S 











December, 1951 


ber) of a standard antioxidant such 
as PBNA. Mooney viscosity (ML-4 
t 212° F.), 52 +6, 

X-680 GR-S r masterbatch of 100 parts X-580 
GR-S latex and 55 parts Spheron 6; 
the carbex to be dispersed in an 

2ntoleter. 

X-681 GR-S A masterbatch of 100 parts X-580 

GR-S latex and 55 parts Spheron 6. 

A masterbatch of 100 parts of high 

pene re a GR-S and 40 parts of 

‘ircosol-2X H. Butadiene /styrene 
irge cas 71/29, polymerized at 
41° F. Activated with PMHP or 
> nt; t 1 } 





X-682 GR-S 








X-683 GR-S 


Latex 





X- 684 GR S 


x 685 GR S 


Latex 





X-686 GR 


oS. 


X-687 GR-S 





hilback O 


58 GR S, except that tl 
ck 





X-688 GR- 


L 


X-689 GR-S 





X-690 GR-S 





Celogen—Blowing Agent 
C ELOGEN, a new chemical blowin; 
agent for the manufacture of both 


products, has 





rubber and sponge 


plastic 


been developed by Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, United States Rubber Co. Chem- 
ically, the new — is p,p’ oxybis 


hydrazibe) and is 
normal tempera- 


(benzene — sulfonyl 
a stable white powder at 
tures that decomposes at temperatures 
above 135° C. with the liberation of nitro- 
gen gas. Because of its high decomposition 
point, the material can be ‘added to rela- 
tively hot stocks on a mill without danger 
of a premature blow. 

Celogen can be used with either natural 
or synthetic rubber, a variety of plastics, 
and with rubber-plastic blends 
rubber made with the chemical has a 
fine, uniform cell structure and can be 
made in either open-pore or 
types. The sponge can be 
non-discoloring, and 
commercial production, Celogen is par- 
ticularly suited to the manufacture of 
vinyl plastic 5 *; the resulting product, 
it is claimed, is unusually buoyant, weigh- 
ing six to tight pounds per cubic foot, 
flameproof, and ranging in hardness from 
rigid to soft. 


Sponge 


cle S¢ d-n<¢ re 
nk m-staining, 


odorless. Now in 





New High Polymer 
Research Instrument 


A RECORDING | photoelectric  inter- 
ferometer, recently developed by R. 

Work of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, greatly simplifies the determination 
of transition temperatures in natural and 
synthetic rubbers and other high polymers. 
The fully automatic instrument! 
and plots the varying length of a 


observes 
poly- 


meric sample against ne rege: over the 
range from 185 to +185° C. Transition 
temperatures are then wns obtained as 


discontinuities in the plotted curve or in 
its slope 

The visual 
used the continuous 


interferometric previously 
attention of an opera- 











tor. Varicus photographic methods have 

also | been tried, but all involved the process 

photographic film and manual plot- 

The new photoelectric inter- 

liminates all manual operations 

d pr the plotted on a record 

chart in a form suitable for immediate de- 

termination of transition temperatures and 
the estimation of expansion coefficients. 





The NBS instrument is particularly well 
adapted to survey work where transitions 





must be found rapidly in a large numbet 
of materials The « can be processed 
with a minimum of effort, and a precision 
of + 0.5% or better can be reali ized in the 


finding of transition points. The vz alues for 
coethicients a expansion thus obtained for 
rubber-like materials are reproducible 


least +5% 





ric Recording Interfero meter 
Dimensional Chi 7 
Research NBS, 








New Latex Thickeners 


OLYCO 296BT and Polyco 296N 

acrylic thickeners, aqueous solutions 
of sodium polyacrylate, have been an- 
nounced by American Polymer Corp., 
a Mass. These materials are 
water-soluble anionic colloids furnished as 
straw-colored, homogeneous solutions con- 
taining 15° solids content. Polyco 290BT 
is a high-viscosity grad while Polyco 
296N is a medium-viscosity grade. The 
new products are recommended as. stabi- 
lizers, protective colloids, and thickeners 
for natural and synthetic rubber and resin 
\cting as pi Aga thicken- 
latex, the resins a ully satu- 
rated; will not yellow, eml rittle, or oxi- 
stable at sialon and mildly 


latices 


ers tor 


dize; and are 
acid pHs. 





Rhode Island Club Elects 


| crepe ATELY 140 


members and 


1ests of the Rhode Island Rubber Club 
attended its fall dinner-meeting, November 
| Metacomet Golf Club, East 


Providence, R. 1. Speaker of the evening 
was G. H. Stempel, The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., who discussed | ie Practical 
Utilization of High Mooney Viscosity 
Synthetic Rubber.” Dr. Stempel’s talk 


the articles tl 





that appeared 
issues and was similar 
October 23 
——— and 
Southern 


was based on 
in our June-August 
to those talks given be fore the 
meeting of the Buffalo Rubber 
the September 29 meeting of the 


page 348) 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


NPA Base-Period Rubber Allocation to Continue; New OPS Price Ceiling 


Although no official announcement 
was made by late November, it was 
understood that the National Produc- 
tion Authority had abandoned its plan 
of September to allocate new rubber 
according to individual manufacturer’s 
requests, at least as far as the first quar- 
ter of 1952 was concerned. Apparently 
the long consideration of altering the 
natural rubber stockpile objective and 
rate of accumulation has not resulted 
in any substantial reduction in either. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
announced that, despite some possibility 
of an excess of GR-S synthetic rubber 
in 1952, it was going ahead with its 
plans for raising the production capacity 
from 760,000 long tons to 860,000 long 
tons a year. The first increase in GR-S 
production resulting from this expan- 
sion program will be felt in December. 

The General Services Administration 
has adopted a plan to return the pur- 
chase and distribution of natural latex 
to private industry, but since this plan 
depends on liquidation of existing gov- 
ernment stocks, a free market in latex 
is not expected before the second 
quarter of 1952. The #1 RSS natural 
rubber price will continue at 52¢ a 
pound until January 1, 1952. A free 
market in crude natural rubber may be 
achieved by the third quarter of 1952, 
according to one industry source. 

Ceiling prices for most rubber 
products, except new tires and tubes, 
will be established under new regula- 
tions issued in November by the Office 
of Price Stabilization, which apply the 
so-called Capehart amendment to man- 
ufacturers covered by CPR 22. The new 
regulations become effective December 
19, in most cases. 

A report by the National Safety 
Council on special tires for winter driv- 
ing has caused some comment in the 
tire industry. 

Appointment of a qualified committee 
to draw up a 10-year plan for rehabili- 
tation and expansion of the nation’s an- 
tiquated highway system was recom- 
mended by Tames J]. Newman, vice 
president of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Approval by the Wage Stabilization 
Board on the 13¢-an-hour wage in- 
crease recently granted Big Four rub- 
ber workers was announced November 
29. 


Washington Report 
By 
ARTHUR J. KRAFT 
NPA Early 1952 Plans 


November 
1e present 


NPA was reported in early 
to have decided to continue 
method of allocating new rubber through 
the first quarter of 1952. An expected 
announcement to this effect, however, did 
not materialize. 

rhe decision was to have come on 
whether the agency would move ahead 
with its tentative plan of allocating accord- 


} 
+ 
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To Be Developed 


ing to individwal manufacturer's requests 
ginning January 1. The determination of 
whether to put this plan into effect hinged 
on the industry's to a NPA 
questionnaire in which each consumer was 
asked to estimate his first-quarter require- 
ments of natural rubber and of synthetic 
rubber. 
According to an 
the questionnaire indicated that the in- 
( dustry, collectively, plans to use more 
atural rubber than will be available for 
c sonata in the first 1952 quarter. For 
I the plan was_ reportedly 
abandoned, or at least deferred to a later 
quarter. In inetes? s estimate of its require- 
ments for GR-S was reported in harmony 
with the prospective supply of this material. 
\Ithough no figures have been disclosed 
m the amount of natural rubber available 
i consumption in the coming quarter, it 


response 


agency source, replies 


lis reason 


is fair to assume that NPA nad in mind 
slightly more than 30,000 tons a month 
vhen it announced its tentative plan in 


late September. Whether industry's in 
licated requests exceeded this tonnag 
whether government stockpile deter 
lons, made since that date, are responsible 
tor the reported decision to continue with 
allocation method 





the current base-period 

uuld not be determined. 

Thus far it seems evident that the long 
consideration of altering the natural rubber 
stockpile objective and rate of accumula 
tion has not resulted in any substantial 
reduction in either. GSA has been able in 





ecent weeks to increase its purchases, but 
main] the secondary grades. 

from their public statements, 
mé industry leaders are looking for 
\ permit manufacture of a second 
line of passenger-ca ir tires in the coming 
juarter and also, perhaps simultaneously, 
but more likely later in the season, to lift 
the current limitation, holding passenger 
ar tire output to 90% of base-period pro- 
luction. 


On another front, NPA in late October 
veard from its i chinery 
advisory committee that production ‘of this 
machinery is declining steadily, threatening 
to interfere with production of airplane 
and combat vehicle tires for the military. 
NPA _ officials reported that improvement 
in the supply of aluminum for molds should 
come in the latter part of next year, al- 
though current supply may be eased some- 
what by halting aluminum stockpiling to 
make more aluminum 
sumption. 


rubber processing ma 


available for con- 


NPA Personnel Changes 


chemical products 

wr Esso Standard Oil 
Co., who joined the NPA in October as 
leputy director of 'th Chemicals Division, 
was elevated to director of that division 
uring November. 

Tracy replaced Kenneth Klipstein, Calco 
Division, American Cyanami id Co., execu- 
tive, and Klipstein, instead of returning 
to Cyanamid, as was reported last month, 
was elevated to deputy director of the 
Rubber, Chemicals & Forest Products 


Bureau of the NPA. 


Osgood Vy. penny 
alae ie mall iger 


Spencer RFC Rubber Head 


RFC Administrator W. Stuart Syming- 
ton announced the appointment, effective 
November 26, of Leland E. Spencer, vice 
president of Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
and since January, 1951, director of the 
NPA Rubber Division, as chief of the 
Synthetic Rubber Division, RFC. 

Spencer replaces Gerald B. Hadlock, 
who resigned as executive director of the 
Synthetic Rubber Division, RFC, during 
October. Hadlock was supposed to con- 
tinue as an adviser on synthetic rubber 
operations. 

E. D. Kelly, 
NPA’s Rubber 
to the position of director, 
cer’s transfer to the RFC. 


RFC Rubber Activities 


deputy director of the 
Division, was moved up 
following Spen- 


Despite some talk to the effect that 
rubber manufacturers soon will be = sur- 
feited with more than ample supplies of 
GR-S, REC reported last month that it 
intends to go ahead with its 100,000-ton-a- 
> expansion program. 

In a press release November 7, RFC 
\dministrator Symington said December 
output of GR-S “will be somewhat above” 
the current annual rate of 760,000 long 
tons. December production, he noted, will 
reflect “the first increase as a result of the 
program of expanding production to reach 
an annual rate of 860,000 tons by mid- 


year GR-S 


1952.” 
REC and other government sources, 
however, declined to state positively that 


actually will be brought to 

his level should surplus appear as the 
likely result. They left some room for 
conjecture that while the steps necessary 
to bring an additional 100,000 tons out of 
existing plants will be pressed, the agency 
might at the same time reduce production 
elsewhere, with the net effect of placing 
the GR-S production rate somewhere be- 
tween 760,000 and 860,000 a year. This 
bridge, however, will be crossed when and 
if it is reached. At present the production 
goal is still 860,000 tons a year. 

In the same release Symington noted 
that GR-S output was restored in Novem- 
ber to the 760,000-ton per annum rate, 
recovering from “the bad fire at the 
Borger, Tex., butadiene plant in Septem- 
ber.” 

He announced also that RFC has suf- 
ficient alcohol on hand or under commit- 
ment to meet requirements for the rubber 
program for the remainder of 1951 and 
for several months in 1952. For this reason, 
he added, RFC is at present making no 
further purchases or commitments for 
alcohol for the synthetic rubber program. 

Symington put the total alconol on hand 
or under commitment for alcohol-butadiene 
plants at more than 100 million gallons. 
This supply, he said, has been built up 
over a period of months from a variety of 
sources at an average price of about 67¢ a 
gallon f.o.b. RFC synthetic rubber plants. 


GSA on Latex Buying 


19 that it would 


produc tion 


GSA _ said November 
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give up its exclusive purchasing authority 
over natural latex rubber “as 
necessary details can be worked out.” 

Jess Larson, GSA Administrator, said 
no specific date could be set now because 
turning the purchasing power back to in- 
dustry involved orderly liquidation of 
present stocks. The change-over was being 
accomplished with the full advice and con- 
sent of the importing industry, represent- 
ing major producers and consumers of 
latex, Larson added. 

An industry source, in commenting on 
the Larson announcement, said that GSA 
had finally adopted the liquidation plan 
suggested by the latex industry. Some 
purchase and import of latex will be 
necessary by the GSA through the first 
quarter of 1952 to balance out stocks, but 
a return to a free market on latex was 
predicted for the second quarter of 1952. 

\lthough GSA has given no indication 
f when it will return the purchase and 
distribution of crude natural rubber to 
private industry, Larson stated again that 
the governm-nt wishes to get out of the 
rubber bus.ness as soon as possible. One 
estimate of when private buying of natural 
rubber may be permitted again is the third 
quarter of 1952. 

The GSA 52¢-a-pound price for #1 
RSS which has prevailed in recent months 
will be continucd through December, it 
was learned late last month. 


OPS Price Actions 


Ceiling prices for most rubber products, 
except new tires and tubes, will be estab- 
lished under new regulations issued last 
month by OPS which apply the so-called 
Capehart amendment to manufacturers 
covered by Ceiling Price regulation 22. 

These new regulations, under which 
most manufacturers must begin pricing on 
December 19, will apply to many rubber 
products covered by Supplementary Regu- 
lation 8 to CPR 22. 

Tires and tubes are excluded from im- 
mediate coverage by a specific exemption 
applied to SR 10 to CPR 22, which post- 
indefinitely the effective date of 
CPR 22 for new tires and tubes. The 
Capehart regulations issued in November 
put CPR 22 into effect December 19, but 
with important changes. 

Generally, the revised CPR 22 requires 
that ceiling prices for manufactured goods 
allow for all cost increases or decreases 
in labor, materials, and overhead costs 
which occurred prior to last July 26. OPS 
may not roll back ceilings, however, below 
the January-February, 1951, level. 

Price Stabilizer DiSalle has forecast 
that the new regulations will mean higher 
ceilings and, eventually, higher 
Following through on the unit cost feature 
of the Capehart amendment, the regula- 
tions protect, up to last July 26, each 
manufacturer's pre-Korean profits, regard- 
l whether his production volume 
increased or decreased since the pre- 
Korean base period. 

Individual manufacturers, dissatisfied 
with industry-wide price ceilings issued 
by OPS, are entitled to apply higher ceil- 
ings based on their own unit costs. The 
high-cost producer, therefore, may get a 
higher ceiling than others in the industry. 
Generally, OPS has determined ceilings— 
as with the cost adjustment factors of 
SR 8 on rubber goods—by striking the 
average costs for a number of producers. 

For most manufacturers the new regu- 
lations are mandatory on December 19. 
Some, however, may price under the old 
provisions of CPR 22 on that date and 


soon as 


pones 


prices. 


1 ; 
less. of 
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apply the Capehart formula of the new 
regulations later. As with all ceiling price 
orders, the revised CPR 22 sets only the 
maximum prices at which goods may be 
sold. It does not prevent any manufacturer 
from selling at below those prices. 

The new regulations differ from the old 
CPR 22 in several respects. They provide 
slightly different base periods; the old 
provisions of CPR allow any of the four 
calendar quarters from July 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950; while the new regulations 
allow either of the two first-half 1950 
quarters or the January 1 to June 24, 1950, 
period. 

The new regulations also provide several 


methods for figuring cost increase; where- 


CALENDAR 


Dec. 18. Washington Rubber Group. 
Christmas Party. Georgetown 
Hesritality Hall, Christian Heu- 
rich Brewery. 

Jan. 14- Plant Maintenance Show. Con- 

17. venticn Hall. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 16. Washington Rubber Group. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 16- Sec‘ely of Plastics Engineers. 

18. National Technical Conference. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 20- National Sporting Goods Assn. 

24. Convention and Show. Morrison 


Hetel, Chicago, Il. 


Jan. 25. Philadelphia Rubber’ Group. 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelshiz, 
Pa. 

Feb. 1. Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 

Feb. 5. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hctel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Feb. 7. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Feb. 8. Chicago Rubber Group. Pragram 
on Plant Safety & Material 
Handling, 

Feb. 16- National Spertsmen’s & Vacation 

24. Show. Grand Central Palace, 

New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 20. Wazhington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gectham, New York, N. Y. 

Feb, 21- The Society of the Plastics In- 


22. dustry (Canada) Ltd. Tenth An- 
nual Con’erence. Royal York 
Hotel, Torento, Ont., Cancda. 
Mar. 1- The 1952 Red Cross Fund Cam- 
31. paign, 
Mar. 3- American Society for Testing 
7. Materials. Spring Meeting and 
Committee ‘Week. Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, O. 


Mar. 4. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mar. 6. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Mar. 1l- The Society of the Plastics In- 


14. dustry, Inc. Fifth National Plas- 
tics Exposition. Convention Hall. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mar. 12. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Mar. 19. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 

Mar. 21. Chicago Rubber Group. Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 22- Chicago International Trade Fair. 

Apr. 6. Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. 


as the old CPR 22 permitted only that 
cost increases be figured from the end of 
the base period sel-cted. 
Also, the July 26, 1951, 

labor and material costs supersedes the 
old cut-off dates of March 15, 1951, for 
labor costs and December 31, 1950, for 
most materials. Furthermore as noted, the 
new regulations permit manufacturers to 
take account of increases in their overhead 
costs, except those considered “unreason- 
l Overhead costs were 


cut-off date for 


able or excessive.” 
not included in the pre-Capehart regula- 
tions. 

In the calculating of overhead costs, the 
regulations permit manufacturers to use 
their established methods, although their 
computations must be made on a basis ot 
comparing costs incurred in the first half 
of 1951 with costs incurred in the first 
half of 1950. Where a manufacturer lacks 
the data to make complete unit overhead 
computations, he must relate any unal- 
located factory overhead to his production 
costs and any unallocated general overhead 
to his sales. 

The agency was planning to follow the 
basic Capehart regulation to CPR 22 with 
several other regulations also applying the 
Capehart formula. These were to include 
all business supplement to CPR 22, 
ing a simpler formula for manufac- 
turers with net sales under $1 million; a 

2 to CPR 22, to allow 
application of the Capehart formula to 
GCPR prices instead of base-period prices ; 
a general overriding regulation applying 
Capehart formula to manutacturers not Cov- 
ered by CPR 22, or the machinery (CPR 
3) or service trades (CPR 34) regulations ; 
another GPR for manufacturers not cov- 
ered by CPR 22 or CPR 30, who have 
sales under $250,000 a year; and a few 
special regulations for the service trades. 

In late October, OPS issued an amend- 
ment to CPR 64, ruling that truck, bus, 

‘rators whose tire 


revision to SR 





and taxicab fleet 





milcage service contr 
escalator clauses need n 
o their tire 
costs of rubber, rayon, 
amendment 


contracts contain escalator clauses adjust- 


Tc 





suppliers 


and cotton. The 
requires, however, that new 


ing tire mileage service rates to decreases 


in the cost of these materials. It permits, 
but does not require that the escalator 
clause likewise cover increases in these 
costs. 


Recommendations that a tailored regula- 
i their industry were 


tion be issued to cover 
made October 18 by members of the Rub- 
ber Chemicals Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at their first meeting with OPS 
indicated that a 
would be satisfactory which 
industry-wide percentage cost 
applicable to prices 
GCPR, and which 


The in- 


officials. Committeemen 
regulation 
employed 
adjustment 
established under the 
would cover new cost 
dustrv is confronted with rises in the cost 
of aniline and other raw materials. 

Rubber chemicals are under CPR 22. 
Several manufacturers have reported ceil- 
ngs under CPR 22, but have not put them 
into effect. Committeemen reported that 
CPR 22 would yield some rollbacks and 
forwards, with the latter pre- 


factors, 


increases. 


mit 


some roll 
dominating. 

Committeemen undertook to study the 
question of what chemical products should 
be included in the 
vested regulation and report to OPS. They 
discussed the type of information that OPS 
would need and said it would be made 
available to assist in preparing the regu- 
lation. 

Members of the Rubber Chemicals IAC 
are A. I. Brandt, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


coverage of the sug- 
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predicted that automobile tires of the 
future will be tougher than today’s tires; 
yet the public will use more than at present. 

Production will have to be boosted to 
keep pace with the growing population and 
increased use of motor vehicles, he said. 
The market for truck, bus, and farm tires 
will expand even more rapidly than for 
passenger tires during the next ten years, 
he added. 


Humphreys scoffed at “prophets of 


Co.; E. R. Bridgwater, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.; C. W. Christensen, 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; E. B. Curtis, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.; R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; W. T. Hall, C. P. 
Hall Co.; G. R. Lawson, Sharples Chem- 
icals, Inc.; A. R. Loosli, American Cyana- 
mid Co.; and W. F. Tuley, United States 
Rubber Co. 

\n OPS proposal to establish dollars- 
and-cents ceilings on their products at 
current market levels was questioned by doom” who think the increasing quality of 
members of the Original Equipment Tire tires will some day kill the replacement 
& Tube Subcommittee of the Tire & Tube tire business. 

Manufacturers Industry Advisory Commit- “We have seen the market for tires in- 
at meeting with OPS officials in Wash- — crease in the face of advance in quality,” 
ington on November 19. a he said. “The better we make tires, the 
reported that original more people use them. When we give th« 

nd tubes are now selling motorist more tire value for his money, 
lis] der the GCPR. it helps reduce the cost of car ownership 

d October 1, and thereby puts more vehicles and tires 
t reduction 11 on the road. 

f natural | to me.” he said, “that syn 
ubber and other synthetic materials 
begun to reveal their great 
1 materials. Furthermore, 
ur scientists are beginning to suggest t! 
certain radically new techniques 
building tires may one day give us a 
product of still higher quality with low 
production 4s 

In addition to predicting a bri future 
for the tire segment of the rubber industry, 
he outlined an optimistic future for the 
industry as a whole. He said growth dur- 
ing the next 10 years will match or exceed 
the average tor all industry. Pointing t 
new developments and greater diversifica- 
declared that “the growth pos 
in plastics, particularly, are 
astounding. Uses for many of them ar 
multiplying so rapidly that production is 
doubling at the rate of once every three 
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They COst. 
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sold on very narrow margins 
1 tl industry in 
original 
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sibilities 


less. 

Prominent rumor, current during the 
convention of the NAITD, was that. the 
price discrimination suit brought by the 
\ssociation against major tire manufac- 
turers three vears ago will soon be settled 
out of court. 

Investigation indicated that a settlement 
may be concluded shortly, or further pro- 
tracted negotiations between parties to the 
suit may continue for some months. A 
similar rumor made the rounds more that 
a year ago, about the time the Federal 
Trade Commission conducted hearings 01 
quantity discount limitatior 
rder directed at tire manufacturers. The 
Commission has not spoken on the matter 
i its hearings. 

involved was brought by 

U. S. District Court for 

ict of Columbia in 1948, charging 
sig Five” and The Rubber Manufac- 

\ssociation, Inc., with violation of 
he Robinson-Patman Act through alleged 
mlawful discriminations in the prices at 

*h tires were sold to dealers. 

The sit has not reached the trial stage 
court’s calendar. 
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Small Business ‘’Watchdog” 
Committee to Continue 


rubber “watchdog” 


rubber sub- 


a The special industry 


s committee, appointed by the 
mmittee of the Senate Committee or 
1 


ing pro- . 

rubber Small ye continued, it was 
nounced November 7. 

Donald F. Pratt, vice 

Durkee-Atwood Co., chairman of the 

atchdoge group. and Irving E‘sbeouch, 

ice president of Dayton Rubber Ge. a 

ember of the group, issued the announce- 

Humphreys, Jr., president ar ment following a= visit to Washington 


! Vv ton. 
S. Rubber, another speaker, They said Senator Guy H. Gillette, D.., 


Business, 1s to 


president of 


H. E 


hairman of [ 
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Iowa, chairman of the rubber subcommittee 
of the Senate Small Business Committee, 
had advised them that the “watchdog” 
group would continue its work “in observ- 
ing and advising in the field of rubber 
supply and distribution, where the group 
had functioned very effectively and been of 
real assistance.” 

\ccording to Pratt and  E/isbrouch, 
Senator Gillette stated that the ‘watch 
dog” group had been of help “both to small 
manufacturers of the industry and to the 
federal agencies concerned with the dis- 
tribution of rubber.” He added that it was 
his belief that there would be no cessatioa 
or interim suspension of the activities of 
either the rubber subcommittee or of the 
“watchdog” group. 

Recent events which led to the resigna 
tion of Charles Shaver, chief counsel for 
the rubber subcommittee, led to some trade 
reports to the effect that this resignatios 
meant the end of activity of both the sub- 
committee and of the “watchdog” group. 

\s a result, Pratt and Eisbrouch saw 
Senator Gillette in Washington, and the 
Senator advised them he expected Senator 
John J. Sparkman, D., Ala., chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Small Business, 
to appoint a successor to Shaver in “the 
verv near future.” 


A.J.K 


Other Industry News 
NSC Tire Report 


National Safety Council, Chicago, III. 
through its Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards, recently released its 1951 Report, 
‘“\What About Special Tires for Winter 
Driving,” which has caused some comment 
n the rubber industry. 

This committee on winter hazards is 
headed by Ralph A. Moyer, professor of 
civil engineering and research engineer, 
Institute of Transportation & Traffic En- 
gineering, University of California, and the 
tire testing committee is headed by Prof. 
\. H. Easton, University of Illinois. 

Some of the conclusions of the NSC 
report follow: 

(1) While the performance of several 
specialized tires shows definite improve- 
ment over conventional tires for specific 
conditions, their overall improvement is 
not great enough to warrent less care or 
precaution when one is driving on slippery 
surfaces. 

(2) Generally speaking, the detailed test 
results cited show that progress has been 
made toward producing safer tires for 
winter driving. It is hoped that these tests 
will stimulate further development of more 
effective specialized tires. 

(3) On the basis of 1951 stopping and 
traction tests of six representative special 
ized tires on rear wheels only, the most 
significant finds on hard packed snow are 
that stopping distances with conventional 
tires on hard packed snow are about three 
times the normal stopping distance on dry 
concrete. With the best of the specialized 
tires, packed snow stopping distances are 
about 2% times the dry concrete distance. 
With reinforced-type tire chains, stopping 
distances on packed snow are twice that on 
dry concrete. 

(4+) Natural rubber tires are about 8% 
superior to cold-type synthetic rubber in 
stopping on hard packed snow and 47% 
better in average traction ability. 

(5) Winterized tires offer an average 
improvement of about 5% in stopping 
ability. on hard packed snow, but. their 
traction ability is 10% less than conven- 
tional-tread natural rubber tires 
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we made this claim 
in March 1949... 
we make it again! 
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(6) Tires of the mud-snow type reduce 
st6pping distances on hard packed snow an 
average of 13% compared to the conven- 
tional-tread natural rubber tires. 

(7) Winterized mud-snow tires show an 
average improvement of 17% in stopping 
ability and 19% in traction ability on hard 
packed snow compared to conventional- 
tread natural rubber tires. 

(8) Reinforced-type tire chains are far 
superior to the best of the tires tested both 
in stopping and traction ability on hard 
packed snow, showing an improvement 
over conventional-tread natural rubber 
tires of 39% in stopping ability and 273% 
in traction ability. 

The Council report explains that in all 
tests each tire was compared against a 
standard 7.60x15 tire having a conventional 
rib-type tread. Since natural rubber was 
the only compound available at the time 
of the 1950 tests for tires of this size, this 
tire was used throughout both years’ 
projects. Results with this natural rubber 
tire are considered standard, providing 
the baseline for comparative purposes. 

Because of the current restrictions on 
the use of natural rubber, a secondary 
control tire, compound with  cold-type 
synthetic rubber, was also used for com- 
parative tests. 

[Since no all-natural rubber tire was 
available even in 1950, the Council's 
reference to natural rubber tires used 
must have been to tires where the amount 
of natural rubber permitted was all used 
in the tread of the tire, and the secondary 
control tires must have been those with 
cold GR-S treads.—Ebptror. | 

\ spokesman of the rubber industry was 
quoted in the November 10 issue of the 
Akron Beacon Journal as saying that the 
Council's report was not a correct presen- 
tation of the facts with special reference 
to the superiority of natural over synthetic 
rubber, since experienced engineers of the 
industry have shown that a tire’s tread 
design is the more important factor in 
determining stop-and-go ability of a tire 
on all driving surfaces. 

L. A. McQueen, vice president in charge 
of sales, The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
also took issue with the Council's report 
in mid-November. He said that it was 
contrary to all industry findings and very 
definitsly out of line with tests on General 
Tire’s o-l-enriched Polygen rubber 

“Our industry has records to show 
synthetic rubber has met every 
perbly. While the progress in the 
years has been almost miraculous, 
relatively litthe when compared with the 
advancement we now will be mad 
in the next five years”, McQueen said. 

“Not only will the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry’s developments enable us to make 
tires safer, free from punctures, but the 
tires will be streamlined in design that will 
make steering and stopping easier and 
sater, and also make the tire itself a thing 
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Road Committee Recommended 


\ppointment of a qualified committee to 
draw up a 10-year master plan for re- 
habilitation and expansion of “the nation’s 
antiquated highway system” was 
mended in November by James J. 
man, Goodrich vice presdient. 

Newman urged that Congress assist in 
setting up a high level committee which 
would not only aid in the planning of 
highways, but also would report on the 
availability of such needed materials as 
steel and concrete. 

“Everybody is talking about how defi 


recom- 


New - 
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cient our roads are and the tremendous 
highway expansion that is needed, but 
there still remains the task of finding out 
how all this would be accomplished, and 
there are many facts and figures still lack- 
ing,” Newman declared. 

He quoted highway officials as estimat- 
ing that 60 billion dollars would have to 
be spent on the country’s network of roads 
to bring them up to 1951 traffic require- 
ments. By comparison, he said, only $2.4 
billion was spent last year. 

“At that rate of expenditure, 25 years 
would be required to achieve an efficient 
highway system that could handle today’s 
traffic,” he said. “Our current problem is 
the construction as rapidly as possible of 
improved roads capable of handling the 
number of cars and trucks that will be in 
operation in 1955 and 1960. 

“More than 48 million motor vehicles 
were registered in the United States at 
the end of 1950, an increase of 49.6% 
over 1940. In the same 10-year period the 
country’s population grew only 14.5%. 
Motor vehicle registration approximating 
65 millions is now forecast by 1960, indi- 
cating how materially present highway 
construction and replacement is being out- 
distanced,” Newman explained. 

“It would be relatively simple to re- 
place today’s obsolete highways in kind,” 
he said, “but this would not alleviate the 
critical situation that now exists. The 
speed, weight and volume of present-day 
and future traffic calls for projected plan- 
ning of super-highways by a capable and 
qualified committee—one that is completely 
tree of politics. The line, grade, width 
and sight-distance requirements of divided 
parkways and limited-access super-high- 
ways in and adjacent to metropolitan ur- 
ban areas will increase cost to a tremen- 
ious degree, but these expenditures must 
be met to keep our civilian economy and 
military preparedness program rolling at 


top speed,” he concluded. 


Labor News 


Rubber company and labor 
representatives met again w 
Stabilization Board in Washit 
November, and both argued 
%§ that portion of the 13¢-an-hour 
-ecently that 


wage increase agreed 
uired WSB approval 
he company 


ta poimnt 


} + , 
CTAV CE 


that exists 
auto industries. The 
ing upset by the 
auto industry 
3¢-an-hour wag 
toward rectifyin 


ing Way 
it was argued. 
The WSB_= approved 

increase agreement on November 2 

only minor changes. 

connection with 
1 ions in the rubber 
Labor Review tor October, 
cation of the United States 
ot Labor, Bureau of Labor 
tains “Wage Chronology No. 19: I 
Rubber Companies, Akron and etroit 
Plants, 1937-51," which provides a very 
good record of general wage changes and 


‘partment 
tatistics, con- 
Four 


related wage practices for these companies 
at the indicated plants for the period men- 
tioned. The date and some detatls of the 
several wage increases granted during the 
period and the date and some details of 
related wage practices including — sucl 
things as paid vacations, severance allow- 


ance, insurance plans, retirement plans, 
etc., are covered. 

Strikes plagued plants of Goodrich, 
Goodyear, and Seiberling Rubber Co. in 
\kron during late October and early No- 
vember, and also plants of Ohio Rubber 
Co. in Willoughby, O., and Conneautville, 
Pa.; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. plants 
in Pottstown, Pa.; Republic Rubber Co., 
in Youngstown, O., and U. S. Rubber in 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

The strikes were due to various causes; 
some were over wage rate changes, some 
over difficulties in agreeing on local con- 
tract provisions, and one, that at Ohio 
Rubber, over company-wide bargaining. 


EAST 


Expanding Operations 


United States Rubber Co., Kockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., has greatly 
expanded its Koylon foam rubber produc- 
tion, by setting up an eastern plant for 
the manufacture of Koylon foam mat- 
tresses and cushioning. This plant, at 
Woonsocket, R. L, is now producing 
several hundred mattresses a day and siz- 
able quantities of cushioning for domestic 
furniture and institutional use. 

The eastern foam manufacturing unit 
was set up to lower shipping costs and 
speed up delivery throughout the East, 
a company said. 

Foam production in the Woonsock 
plant will enable U. S. Rubber, 
to give immediate 

foam mattresses, founda- 
Previously l 
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inated the rubber contamination prob- 
lems previously encountered with the 
black iron conveyers. The stainless-steel 
flights show less adherence of the rubber 
particles, with less plugging of the per- 
forations, yet easily withstand the me- 
chanical flexings inherent in the conveyer. 


U. S. Rubber Appointments 


J. E. Hofmann has been named super- 
intendent of the North Bergen plar it. He 
first joined the rubber company on July 


comptroller’ Ss 
Since then he 


19, 1920, as a clerk in the 


department, general offices. 


has served as accountant in the footwear 
division, Naugatuck; accountant in the 
comptroller’s office, New York; manager 
of the crude rubber and cord accounting 


New York; 


section of the treasurer’s office, 
section of 


manager of statistics 





he treasurer's department, New York; 
and acting superintendent of the North 
Bergen plant. 

Thomas R. Grimes has been appointed 


sales manager of U. S$ Royalite plastic 
products, and Wi iliiam M. Coy, sales mana- 





ger of U. S. Chemical Sponge and Carpet 
Cushion 

Mr. Grimes, since February, 1949, sales 
manager of U. S. Chemical Sponge and 
Carpet Cushion, in his new capacity will 
be in charge of Royalite and Flotofoam 
sales. His headquarters will be in the 
company’s Chicago, Ill., plant at 2638 
Pulaski = Mr. Grimes started with 
U. S. Rubber in 1939 in the Koylon foam 
sales department. During World War II 
he was associated with the fuel cell depart- 
ment and in 1945 was assigned to foam 
Sales 

Mr. Coy will make his idquarters in 
the footwear plant at Naugatuck, Conn., 
where chemical sponge and carpet sponge 
underlay are made. He joined the com- 


pany in 1939 in the general products divi- 
sion, but was on military leave from Octo- 
ber, 1941, to January, 1946. Since his 
return he has held various sales assign- 
ments and was appointed assistant sales 
manager of industrial Kem-Blo sponge in 
November, 1950 


H. Barden 
district sales 


branch, mec! 


Allis mn 
manager 
anical goo 


appointed 
lelphia 
ls division, to suc- 


hilac 





ceed A. B. Means, who continues in the 
capacity of sales adviser. Mr. Allison 
Rubber in 1918 as a clerk in 


joined U. S 


branch in Philadel- 


goods 

















He has since held several important 
Iling posts and most recently was sales 
manager of the L. H. Gilmer =e gpen 
The Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler of plumb ing and 
1€ atir 1g equipment, has been named a dis- 
tributer of Uskon electrical radiant heat- 
ing panels manufac tured by U. S. Rubbe 
Hajoca, with 33 distributing branches in 
nine states along the eastern sea board, be- 
comes the first supplier to plumbing and 
heating contractors to handle this unique 
system of electrical radiant heat 
Uskon heating panels contain a_heat- 
ing unit made with rubber that will con- 
duct electricity and operate on a principle 
similar to the rays of the sun. The panels 
are installed in the ceiling where heat 
rays radiate down through the atmosphere 
in a room warming everything they touch 
The air in each room is vitally fresh, but 
not cold, and there are no drafts or cold 


sp ts 


Product Developments 

rubber and_ plastic, 
new textile industry 
developed by uw. > Rubber’s 


Uscolite, a blend of 
is being used in two 


aj pl licz atic ms 
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mechanical goods division. The first ap- 
plication is a new yarn carrying quill said 
to wear two to three times longer than the 
wooden types now being used. The quill 
will not splinter, chip, or warp; is not 
affected by moisture; has no tendency to 
soften when run through conditioning 
agents; and has high surface friction for 
good yarn holding properties, it is also 
claimed. Made in blue, gray, and brown 
colors, the new quills are available in 
lengths of 8 and 834 inches. 

The development, a new 
ning tube wear three times 

than that of conventional types, 
olds up to -16% more yarn. In addi- 
tion, the tub: no metal ferrules, thus 
making possible a longer yarn package. 
Marketed under the trade name of Usco- 
lite Tapered Warp Tube, this new product 
is available in standard sizes and in blue, 


second spin- 


promising 


needs 


gray, and brown colors. 

A new finish and texture in its Elastic 
Naugahyde upholstery material has been 
announced by UCU. SS. Rubber. Called 


new grade is being 
chestnut, parchment, 


lime, sandalwood, 


burnished antique, the 
made in 10 
crimson, olive, gray, 
yew green, and citron. All 
are being produced in a 52-inch minimum 
width sheeting that stretches to 58 inches. 
By November 1 the company also expects 
to deliver the 10 colors of its royal antique 
grade and tive colors of its royal morocco 
grade in the 52-inch width. Both of thes¢ 
materials are currently made only in a 
47-inch width. 

A new chemical, maleic hydrazide, 
which slows the growth of grass and may 


colors: 


coral, colors 


slash millions of dollars annually from 
the cost of mowing the roadsides and cen- 
ter islands of highways, has been devel- 


oped by Naugatuck Chemical Division. 
Speaking before the thirty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Association of State 


Officials on October 24 at 
John W. Zukel, Nauga- 
described tests conducted o1 
Connecticut highways during the past year. 
\lthough further tests are still needed, 
treated test strips required only two mow- 
ings throughout the spring and summer, 
while untreated strips required 19 mow- 
ings during the same period 


Highway 
Omaha, Neb 


tuck scientist, 





Wolff to Washington 


James S. ae 
Washington, D. C 


has been appointe 


representative of B. F 


Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land. O. He succeeds R. H. Williams, 
who has been assigned a new post. Wolff 
during the last war served five years in 
the Chemical Wartare Service. In 1946 
he joined Goodrich Chemical and in 1947 
was made a technical representative in 


Chicago. 


Goodrich Chemical Product Uses 


\ huge vinyl plastic-lined sewer pipe 
early seven miles long and more than 
two vards liameter is being installed 
in Orange County, Calif. The reinforced 
conerete pipe is lined with “T-Lock Amer- 
Pla‘e,’ a pla : eting developed and 

nufactured \mercoat Corp., South 
Gate, Calif ddrich Chemical’s Geor 
polyvinyl chloride resin is ae in these 


1 welded into 
a hot air 
sewer pipes is 
expensive re- 
from the crumb- 
away of concrete pipes 
industrial 


softened anc 
lining by means ot 

plastic-lined 
eliminate the 


sheets which are 
a continuous 
torch Use of 
expected to 

placement costs resulting 
ling and wearing 
used to carry away 
and septic sewage 


corr sive 


Expensive stainless steel nuts and bolts 
and special rubber-sealing gaskets used in 
corrosive chemical baths are being replaced 


by vinyl-encased low carbon nuts and 
bolts by Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleve- 
land, O. Manufactured by Steere Enter- 
prises, Akron, the plastic encased nuts 
and bolts are used in long, narrow tanks 
or baths employed in rayon manufac- 
turing processes to hold corrosive chemi- 


cals at elevated temperatures. The properly 
preheated nuts and bolts are encased with 
plastic by dipping them into a vinyl plasti 
sol made from Goodrich Chemical’s Geor 
paste resin. 

Plastic menu covers which cling to a 
window without the use of water, glue, or 
tape are being produced by Kirk Plastic 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Made from a sem1- 
rigid Geon polyvinyl plastic, a product ot 
Gooorich Chemical, the transparent covers 
are simply pressed to the glass surtace, 


are reedily removable, completely water 
proof, resistant to perspiration and com- 
mon household chemicals, and easily 


cleaned, it is claimed. 

The ability of the plastic to cling to a 
surface such as glass is also 
utilized by Kirk in a transparent green 
sun visor, which is applied to the inner 
surface of an automobile windshied to re 
duce glare. 

Hvcar oil resistant rubber is used in a 
unique bearing seal manufactured by Victor 


polished 


Mig. & Gasket Co. for the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co. Used in heavy-duty truck axles. 
these inner-axle bearing seals are installed 
as a two-piece assembly, with sealing being 


——— axially rather than radially. 
The Hycar sealing element in the assembly 
is neni bonded to a metal case with 
mechanical reinforcement and a_ flexing 
Hycar diaphragm. This construction makes 
possible a leakproof structure which, com- 
bined with a garter spring and metal top. 
gives excellent sealing efficiency with con 
stant axial pressure. 

For the first time in the history of the 
motion picture industry, each film pro- 
ducer can do his own recording directly by 


means of a magnetic stripe applied to the 
film, either before or after processing, and 
a prototype camera produced by RCA 


Called Magna-Stripe and manufactured by 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp., New York. 
N. Y., the magnetically striped film is 
made by a patented process wherein a 
stripe of magnetic oxide is placed on the 


base side of standard black and white or 
color film. Hycar polyacrylic rubber, made 
by Goodrich Chemical, is used as the mag- 
netic oxide pigment binder on the cellulose 
stripe. 

Hyear PA is used for this applica- 
tion because of its good adhesion to cel- 
lulose acetate, its inherent stability, non 
interference with electrical response, and 
because it does not permit the strip to 
become hard and brittle 

New Shell Sales Office 

In a move designed to give better 
service to a rapidly expanding southern 
economy, Shell Chemical Corp., 50 W 
50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.. opened 


on November 1 a sales office in 
Atlanta Ga. 

M. W. Ellison, of the sales staff in 
New York, who joined the company in 
1946, has been appointed manager of the 
new sales district. Aided. by a_ staff of 
technically trained salesmen, he will ad- 
minister Shell Chemical sales activities in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Tennessee. 


new 
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Changes at Seiberling 


Four organizational changes at Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., Akron, O., were an- 
nounced last month by L. M. Seiberling, 
vice president in charge of sales. 

E. F. Gates, assistant to O. K. Feikert 
in accessories and repair materials sales, 
has been promoted to department man- 
ager and will also supervise treading and 
repair at the company’s Akron sales and 
service center. 

Feikert, who has been in charge of the 
service department as well as accessories 
and repair materials sales, continues as 
manager of the service department. 

Carl Figenscher has transferred from 
manufacturers and government sales to 
the special products department, where 
he will act as sales representative and 
assist in development of new special 
products. 

Fremont Wolcott is now in the mileage 
sales department after transferring from 
manufacturers and government sales. 

George W. Robinson has shifted from 
aerchandise distribution to advertising. 

Gates joined the company in 1945 as 
a ThermoWeld engineer. He had pre- 
viously been with The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Goodyear Aircraft Corp., and Martin 
Tire Co. 

Formerly with American Hard Rubber 
Co. and Goodrich, Figenscher came to 
Seiberling as a time study engineer. 
Later he worked in the mechanical goods 
sales department and was Washington 
representative for the company. 

Wolcott, a Seiberling employe since 
1939, worked in the tube room, mill room, 
tire repair department, and .sales and 
service laboratory before shifting to man- 
ufacturers and government sales. 

Employed in Seiberling’s merchandise 
distribution department since 1941, Robin- 
son was formerly with the Diamond 


Match Co. 
Thirty Years for Seiberling 


Seiberling Rubber Co. celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary November 15 with a 
party cosponsored by the company and its 
25-Year Club, which was held in the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron. 

Forty Seiberling employes who joined 
the company in its first three months of 
operation and are still on the payroll re- 
ceived special tribute during the ceremony. 
Included were the first two persons hired 
by F. A. Seiberling: Miss Anna N. John- 
son, now secretary to President J. P. Sei- 
berling, and Charles A. Reed, general sales 
manager. Miss Johnson started as secre- 
tary to F. A. Seiberling, and Reed was 
the firm’s first salesman. 

Also honored were George Greene, the 
man who built the first tire, now an eleva- 
tor operator; William Wagner, who cured 
it, now a final finish department inspector ; 
and the man who built the bag in which 
it was cured, Joseph E. Mackel, still in 
the water bag department. 

The first tire made was on display, too, 
along with a new Safe-Aire passenger tire 
to offer an interesting comparison of 
changes made during the 30-year span 


The 40 honored received awards from 
President Seiberling, including a_ silver 
30-year plate for the employes’ 25-year 


award plaques and four weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion in the anniversary year. 

One new member was inducted into the 
25-Year Club bv Seiberling and Ralph La- 
Porte, the club’s president, who is also 
the firm’s chief chemist. This member is 
Harry P. Schrank, vice president in 
charge of production, who joined Seiber- 


December, 195] 


ling on November 15, 1926, as a tire 
designer. 

Four employes included in the 30-year 
group traveled from outside the city to 





attend: Marcus Brown, president of Sei- 
berling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.; Earl 
L. Luthy, Chicago district manager; Carl 


\. Nelson, Minneapolis district office; and 
Nathan Rambo, Philadelphia district. 

LaPorte announced that the 25-Year 
Club would have 228 members by the end 
of the vear. Officers elected to head 
the organization in 1952 included: Joseph 
McKinley, president; Wilfred Andrew, 
vice president; Mrs. Gail Brodock, secre- 
tary; and C. B. Cain, treasurer. 





Frank D. Andruss 


Joins General Latex 


General Latex & Chemical Corp., 666 
Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass., has ap- 
pointed Frank D. Andruss as general 
sales manager. Raymond E. Nelson con- 
tinues as sales manager of the compound 
division, and Henry G. Brousseau, as tech- 
nical sales manager. 

Mr. Andruss comes to General Latex 
from the General Services Administratiot 
where he chief of the Latex 
Branch Rubber Division, Emergency Pro- 
curement Service. Except for service dur- 
ing World War II, he formerly was with 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Ine., as manager 
of the latex department. Mr. Andruss 
traveled to the natural rubber producing 
areas in the Far East during the Summer 
of 1950. This trip included stops in Ceylon, 
Malaya, Indonesia, French Indo-China, 
Holland, and England. 


served as 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rock« 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.. o1 
November 16 announced a_ reduction of 
about 15 % in its price schedule for Aero 


sol OT-B, a recently introduced wetting 
agent. The material is a concentrated, 
quick-dissolving powder that can be ship 
ped economically in non-returnable fiber 
drums, instead of the stainless-steel drums 
required for shipping liquid wetting 
agents. Because of shipping economies and 
an effectiveness comparable to the liquid 


grades, the new product is rapidly re 
placing the liquid for many applications 
in the textile, paint, rubber, plastics, dye 


stuff, radio, and other industries. 


To Issue Preferred Stock 


Stockholders of Diamond Alkali Co.,, 
Cleveland 14, O., on November 15 gave 
the “green light” to the company’s plan 
for financing a long-range program of 
expansion and diversification through the 
issuance of preferred stock. 

Meeting at noon in the company’s head- 
Union Commerce Bldg., 
approved the directors’ re- 
commendation to increase capitalization 
from. $30,000,000 to $55,000,000 by au- 
thorizing $25,000,000 of preferred stock. 
Diamond has not had preferred stock for 
a number of years. 

According to President Raymond F. 
Evans, there will be a public stock offer- 
ing of not more than $12,000,000 late 
this year or early in 1952 provided con- 
ditions of the money market are favorable. 
The stock will be convertible into com- 
mon shares and will have $100 par value. 

Diamond earlier had announced a new 
expansion program designed to broaden 
operations in organic chemicals, particu- 
larly chlorine-based plastics, solvents, and 


quarters in the 


shareholders 


insecticides. Plants at Painesville, O., and 
Houston, Tex.—two of the 14 Diamond 
operates throughout the country — will 


share in the expansion, which calls for 
construction of plants for the production 
of vinyl resins and improved _insecti- 
cides at Houston, and perchlorethylene at 
Painesville, together with the necessary 
supporting facilities for chlorine produce 
tion. 

The company has also made application 
for listing its common stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Holds Sales Conference 


Rubbermaid manufacturers representa- 
tives met at Wooster, O., for a three-day 
sales convention beginning November 26, 
according to J. Robert S. Conybeare, 
general sales manager of Wooster Rubber 
Co. Meetings were held at the Wooster 
Country Club, and the opening address was 
made by James R. Caldwell, president. 

Representatives reviewed 1952 merchan- 
dising, advertising, and distributing plans 
for the 60 Rubbermaid products for kitchen 
and bath that now account for the present 
sale of more than 80% of all rubber 
houseware products, according to the com- 
pany. 

\mong the representatives scheduled to 
Charles Martin, Metropolitan 
Howard and William Button, 
N. Y.; Clark Teel, Detroit; 
Charles A. Baldwin, Chicago; Robert P. 
Ingram, Kansas City; E. G. Corbitt, 
Decatur, Ga.; R. W. Marchand, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O.: John Martin, Philadelphia; 


attend were: 
New York; 
Pt. Pleasant, 





C. T. Wheat, Memphis; George Mueller, 
Dallas: Harlan V. Meyer, Denver: A. H. 
Clark, Los Angeles; Ron Marston, 


Seattle; E. F. Robinson, Richmond; and 
J. C. Lee, Wooster. Rubbermaid Products, 
Inc., of Canada was represented by Walter 
W. Levy and D. A. James, Toronto, both 
of Diwalt Sales 


National Rubber Machinery 
\kron 8, O., has opened an eastern sales 
office in the Raymond Commerce Bldg., 
1180 Raymond Blvd., Newark, N. J. Thi 
office is under the direction of E. R. Cod- 
dington, recently appointed eastern 
manager, who has been associated 
NRM for four years in the Akron gen- 
eral 


sales office. 
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Adds to Sales Staff 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 9, Pa., has made the 
following additions to its sale depart- 


ment : 

John W. Conyers, Jr., 
of the University of Michigan, has beet 
appointed sales analyst in the Philadelphia 
othice. 

Edwin B. Davidge 
are new Sharples salesmen with head 
quarters in the New York regional 
Mr. Davidge was recently 
Army service, and Mr. Rowe is from tine 
General Chemical Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Bryant C. Ross _ has appointed 
eastern rubber products manager for 
Sharples and will move his headquarters 
from New York to Philadelphia. 


a recent gradua‘¢ 


and Robert O. Rowe 


oftice 
released trom 


been 


Offers Common Stock for Sharples Shares 


Managements of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 


Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
and Sharples Chemicals announced No- 
vember 8 that they have entered into 


an agreement whereby Pennsalt common 


stock will be offered in exchange for 
Sharples common stock at the rate of 
5.15 shares ot Pennsalt for one share of 


Sharples. 

Officers of the two companies pointed 
out that combining the two businesses will 
further diversify | Pennsalt een 
engaged principally in the manufacture of 
inorganic chemicals, but in recent vears 
has been extending its activities into the 
field. Sharples has specialized in 

organics, which are 
presently marketed by Pennsalt 

\mong the principal raw materials re- 
quired for Sharples’ products are chlorine, 
caustic and ammonia, which for 
many years have been purchased from 
Pennsalt by obtain 


, 
nn<al - ] 
ennsalt products that Sharples lo- 
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Wyandotte, Mich., works in 1932 

The industries se ved |} Sharples art 
generally different from those served by 
Pennsa i : 
SVI et 
out s 
¢ ) 

=) 
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n stock a igreed-up rate. TI 
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j bu YT issued If 1 
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Pennsalt’s nn stocl outstandi: o will 
nereas* from 999,035 to 1,087,532. A regis- 
tratio state ent relat g to the fferi g 
Or the v Pe Salt sto as bee filed 
vith t Securities & Exchange Commis 


American Resinous Chemicals Corp., 
Mass., announced that all 
\rwax Concentrates are available fo! 
prompt shi result of a plant 
production fa- 
] concentrates of 
and resins in paraffin 
waxes and are used 
flexibility, heat- 
sealing qualities, anti-blocking, and 
properties of waxes. Butyl rubber, 
tanex, S-Polymer, and polyethylene Arwax 
Concentrates are currently offered. 


Peabody, 


Nas 
pment as the 
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Thomas D. Cabot 


Cabot Holds Elections 


Godirey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., 
Boston 10, Mass., producer of carbon black, 


elected Thomas D. Cabot vice chairman 
of the board of directors and executive 
vice presideit, at the annual company 


meeting November 15. Godfrey L. Cabot 
was reelected president and elected chair- 
man of the board; while Ralph Bradley 
was reelected treasurer. 

Thomas Cabot withdrew from active di- 
rection in the affairs of the Cabot com- 
panies in the early part of the year to as- 
sume the duties of the Director for Inter- 
national Security Affairs in the office of 
the United States Department of State. He 
has now severed his. official 
with the Federal Government and will re- 


turn shortly to his Boston offices. 


connections 


To Make Fiber Glass 


Plate Glass Co., 632 Du- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. will enter 
the fiber glass production field in the near 
ire, according to Richard B. Tucker, 
i Formation of a 
i unit 


Pittsburgh 


Way, 


JUeSII¢ 





president. 


elopment and production 














o be known as the fiber glass division is 
ww in process. Two types of fiber glass 
strand tiber and super-fine fiber, will be 
made under a licensing agreement with 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
The new division will be headed by J. 


Hervey Sherts as general manager. Mr. 
I the com- 


issociated with 


Sherts is Deen 
pany since 1928 and has been director of 
the product development department. since 
1939 

Entry of the company into the fiber 
glass production field is a normal ex- 
tension of the firm’s natural activities, 
Mr. Tucker said. In the new field the 
ompany can utilize its 68 years of tech- 


nological background in continuous glass 
mass production and product development 
experience. In addition, the firm’s paint 
division makes Selectron, a plastic widely 
used in plastic-fiber glass laminates. Super- 
fine fiber glass has three principal 
insulation, sound absorption, and flotation, 
wide variety of defense program re- 


uses, 


ina ( 

quirements. Strand fibers are used in the 
form of yarn as electrical insulation for 
wires in motors; in the form of chopped 


strands for plastics reinforcement; and in 
the weaving of non-combustible fabrics. 


Sales Changes at General 


Promotions affecting nine key men in 
the nationwide sales organization of The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
were announced last month by J. E. 
Powers, trade sales manager. 

William J. Shea, has been appointed t 
the manufacturers sales department, with 
headquarters in Detroit. With General 
since 1922, Shea served as manager ot 
Denver and Akron branches prior to be- 
ing named head of the Detroit branch in 
1932. 

J. A. Wilson, since 1949 St. Louis 
branch manager, succeeds Shea at Detroit 
Wilson entered General's sales force at 
Memphis in 1944, becoming head of truck 
tire sales there in 1948. 

Replacing Wilson is H. L. Davis, Akron 
branch truck tire sales manager, who 
started with the Akron branch as a sales- 
man in 1946. 

Houston Branch Manager H. L. White- 
sell has been transferred to a_ special 
assignment on contractor and off-the-road 
tires in an area covering several southern 
states. 

The sales trainer at the Atlanta branch, 
B. L. Crowe has taken over as manager 
of the Houston office. Crowe joined Gen- 
eral as a salesman at Memphis in 1946. 

Jack Bogle, since 1948 Richmond branch 
manager, has resigned to become the Gen- 
eral distributer in Charlotte, N. C. Bogle 
became associated with General in 1945 as 
a salesman out of the Philadelphia branch 


and later transferred to the Richmond 
branch. 
Lou F. Roberts, Memphis branch man- 


ager, is now Richmond branch manager 
He began with the company in 1945 as a 
salesman and was made manager of the 
Memphis office four years later. 

Otis D. Andrews, who joined the com- 
pany in 1934 and became Atlanta branch 
truck tire sales manager in 1946, has 
been named Memphis branch manager. 

J. G. Ragsdale, Los Angeles car dealer 
sales, has been appointed assistant manager 
of the branch there under L. L. Higbee, 
branch manager. Ragsdale became 
ciated with the L. A. branch in 1948 as 
a salesman. 


asso- 


To Help Jim Thorpe 


The national sales organization of The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., holding its 
annual convention in Akron, O., on 
November 14, provided financial assistanc« 
to Jim Thorpe, the great Indian athletic 
hero, announced as being seriously ill in 
Philadelphia, Pa. An emissary of the sales 
organization was sent to make arrange- 
ments to care for Thorpe. Company of- 
ficials announced that this was not a 
corporation project; the funds were raised 
by the men themselves in a spontaneous 
gesture. Thorpe played with the Akron 
team of the International League back in 
1921 and on several occasions played 
against the General Industrial team of that 
day. 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., consulting re 
search and engineering organization, 30) 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge 42, Mass., re 
cently opened an office at Edificio Inter- 
national 963, Reforma 1, Mexico 1, D. F., 


Mexico. In charge is Richard W. Plum- | 


mer, formerly vice president of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons de Mexico and prior to 
that with the United States Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve. 
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Gives Safety Award 


Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Witmington 95, Del., has announced that 
its top safety honor, the Board of Direc- 
tors’ Award, was given for the fifth con- 
secutive time to the rubber laboratory at 
Deepwater Point, N. J. During the entire 
22 years of its operation, the laboratory 
has never had a lost-time injury. The lab- 
oratory currently employs 100 people and 
has rolled up some 2,500,000 injury-free 
man-hours. According to National Safety 
Council statistics, the national average for 
chemical laboratories is two lost-time in- 
juries per million man-hours. 


i. 1. du Pont de 


Reorganizes Sales Activities 


\ll_ sales activities of the company’s 
organic chemicals department on December 
1 were brought under one general director, 
Douglas C. Newman. Miles A. Dahlen 
became director of sales, dyestuffs division ; 
and Gordon M. Markle, director of sales, 
fine chemicals division. H. J. Swezey is 
now director of sales of the export divi- 
sion, and J. Preston Wills, manager of 
export sales. The export business of the 


entire department is now put in one sales 
division for the first time. 
Mr. Newman joined du Pont in 1918 


as a textile colorist in the technical lab- 
oratory at Deepwater Point; became a 
technical demonstrator in 1921: the next 
year was transferred to the Providence, 
R. IL, office of the dyestuffs division as 
salesman and demonstrator; and was made 


assistant manager of the Charlotte, IN, C. 
ofice in 1927, manager in 1943; sales 
manager of the southern district at 


Charlotte in 1946, and sales director of the 
dyestuffs division in Wilmington in June, 
1950. 

Dr. 


as a 


Dahlen began with du Pont in 1928 
research chemist at the Jackson 
Laboratory at Deepwater Point, becoming 
a division head in 1932. He was trans- 
ferred in 1938 to the organic chemicals 
department’s technical laboratory as as- 
sistant laboratory director; in 1946, was 
appointed assistant director of domestic 
sales of the dyestuffs division and in 1949, 
director of sales the fine chemicals 
division. 

Mr. Markle, who joined the company in 
1922, was assigned to laboratory work in 
the technical laboratory and in 1923 was 
sent to Chicago, where a year later he 
became a dyestuffs salesman and in 1944, 
assistant sales manager of the Chicago 
office. In 1949 he came to Wilmington as 
a section manager in the dyestuffs 
division and was made assistant 


ot 


sales 
sales 


manager, domestic dye sales, in February, 
1951, 

Mr. Swezey started with du Pont in 
1919, as a sales correspondent with the 


chemical products division at Wilmington; 
was transferred to the dyestuffs division 
and spent 1823-1929 in sales work in China. 
He returned to Wilmington in 1929 as 
export sales manager of the division and 
served successively as assistant director of 
sales of the organic chemicals department 
(1937); vice president of Bayer-Semesan 


Co., Ine., then a du Pont affiliate (1939) ; 
director of sales, intermediates, and ex- 
ports (1940), with this title changed in 


1948 to manager of export sales. 


Mr. Willis first served the company, in 
1917; as chief chemist of the high ex- 
plosives laboratory, Deepwater Point. At 


the end of World War I he was appointed 
chief chemist of the dyestuffs intermediates 
division at the Chambers Works and 
New York sales office 
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of the organic chemicals department in 
1920 as a correspondent. From 1924 to 
1927 he was assistant manager of the 
Bombay, India, sales office. He returned 
to Wiimington in 1927 in the organic 
chemicals department in export sales and 
most recently was assistant export sales 
manager. 


Goodrich Developments 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has developed a new tire for tractors and 
combines used in rice farming, which 1s 
said to keep equipment from bogging 
down in either sticky mud sandy soil. 
Called the Power Curve rice field tire, 
the new high flotation tire features open 
center tread and slanted-nose cleats. The 
open center tread provides the flexibility 
needed for effective self-cleaning action; 
while the slanted-nose cleats bite into the 
soil and compress the sand or mud _ to 
give firmer footing. As the cleats release 
from the earth, the slanted nose helps 
clean the tread since the angled surfaces 
provide no niches for mud or straw. The 
design of the tire assures full traction 
across the width of the tread. Each cleat 
is extra-high at the shoulder to bite deeper 
and is braced by its curve to stand rigid. 
The tread is symmetrically designed for 
smooth riding when the equipment travels 
over road surfaces. 

A new method of splicing steel cable 
conveyer belting, developed and patented 
by Goodrich, places all cables under equal 
tension during vulcanization that each 
cable carries its share of the load in the 
finished splice. The new method also per- 
mits the straightest possible splice, result- 
ing in belts that track straight and true 
for trouble-free operation. Laboratory 
stress-strain tests have shown that the 
splice is strong the belt itself. To 
make the splice, the cable ends are cut in a 
staggered pattern. Small tubular connec- 
tors are placed over the butted ends, and 
the connectors are given a light crimping. 
The partially made splice is then stressed 
to even the lengths of cables, and the 
connectors are given a final crimping to 
lock them to the cables. The rubber and 
fabric removed for the splice is then re- 
built around the cables, and the splice 
cured under tension with a conventional 
vulcanizer. The tensioned splice can be 
made in the field as well as at the factory; 
the only special tools required are a crimp- 
ing device and a scraper for removing 
rubber from the cables. 

Rubber tank tracks are now rolling off 
the production lines at Goodrich’s new 
track division. The first shipment of 
tracks for the M-24 light tank has been 
sent to the ordnance depot for overseas 
transportation. Goodrich is now working 
on contracts to supply replacement tracks 


sO 


as as 


for the Patton, Snerman, and Pershing 
tanks, as well as for high-speed cargo 
carriers and gun motor carriages. 


Personnel Changes 


Tsaloff has been named produc- 
of the aeronautical division. 
He comes to his new post after serving 
as manager of the company’s Cadillac, 
Mich., plant since last January. Succeed- 
ing him there is T. George Hatch. 
Tsaloff has been with Goodrich for 18 
years, starting as a factory employe and 
becoming a floor and shift foreman while 
attending Akron University. He was a 
production and technical staff man in the 
Lone Star ordnance plant at Texarkana, 


Cart J. 
tion manager 


Tex., which the company operated for the 
government during the war years. Return- 


ing to Akron, he was made a couference 
leader in the educational program and 


then night shift superintendent at Plant 4, 
before he went to Cadillac. 

Hatch joined the company 29 years ago 
as a factory employe in the industrial 
products division, where he became a fore- 
man in 1936. A year later he was trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles, Calif., plant, 
where he remained until 1942, when he 
was appointed a foreman at Plant 4 in 


Akron. He had been a general foreman of 
several departments making extruded 
goods for the last five years. 


Clarence W. Wacker, senior sales repre- 
sentative of the automotive, aviation, and 
government division in the Detroit district 
since 1942, has retired after 40 years with 
Goodrich. He has been succeeded by Co- 
lin M. Stewart, who has been with the 
company since 1934. 

Stewart started in the truck tire sales 
department and was truck representa- 
tive in the Cincinnati district several years 
before becoming manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the automotive, aviation and 
government division in 1942. In 1945 he 
was named general manager of a manu- 
facturing firm in rT with which Good- 
rich is associated and held that post until 
this year, when he was transferred to De- 
troit. 


Acme Advances Howell 


Albert M. Kahn, president of Acme- 
Hamilton Mfg. Corp., announced last 
month that Leaston J. Howell had been 


named executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager. The company operates two 
plants in Trenton, N. J., Hamilton, founded 
in 1870, and Acme, founded in 1902. Both 
manufacture mechanical rubber goods. 
Mr. Howell, associated with Hamil- 
ton for 34 years, was made vice president 
in charge of operations for the two plants 
in 1949. 
\nnouncement 
Harry C. Burger, 
\cme division, will 
vice president in charge 


also. made _ that 
vice president of the 

succeed Howell as 
of production for 


Was 


both plants. Ervin W. South, director of 
sales at Hamilton for years, will become 
vice president in charge of sales of both 
divisions. Norman J. Cyphers was named 
vice president and technical director for 
both plants, and J. Vincent Carlin will 
be general sales manager of the Acme 
company. 

South and Howell will continue as 
member of the board of directors. All 


other officers and directors were reelected. 


\cme-Hamilton has sales and service 
branches in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton 6, O., has appointed Sherman R. Lyle, 
1946 a sales engineer at its Cleve- 
land office, to the position of district man- 
ager of the steel and tube division, North- 
ern Pennsylvania and New York State 
District, with headquarters in Buffalo. 
Lyle has been with Timken since 1940. 

Robert E. Cook, field engineer with 
Timken’s Cleveland office, has been named 


since 


sales engineer of the steel and tube divi- 
sion of that office. Cook, formerly repre- 
senting the graphitic tool steel line will, 
in his new capacity, represent all prod- 
icts of the steel and tube division of the 
company, which he had joined in 1939, 
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Increasing Facilities 


More than 300 persons attended the re- 


cent opening of the new Milwaukee, Wis., 
district office and generai iactory ware- 
house building of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, 

E. J. Thomas, company president, gave 
a short talk following a buffet luncheon 


Included among the 
company's home 


Victor Holt, Jr., 


for friends and guests. 
representatives from the 
offices in Akron were 
vice president of tire sales; Howard E. 
Ammerman, manager, service department ; 
and A. Jae Sears, dealer department also 
J. T. Callaway, assistant to vice presi- 
dent, Chicago; R. W. Fitzgerald, north- 
central division manager; E. C. Flinn, 
Milwaukee district manager; and E. E. 
Lutwack, former Milwaukee district man- 
ager, recently made assistant manager of 
trade relations at Akron. 

The one-story brick structure, at 3860 
N. Third St., replaces the former ware- 
house building at 1570 S. First St. and 
former district office building at 625 Mil- 
waukee St. Occupying 38,000 square feet, 
33,000 of which will be for storage 
purposes, the modern building will handle 
tires, mechanical goods, car and home 
merchandise, and other products. 

Plans for a large addition to the Good- 
year plant at Gadsden, Ala., have ad- 
vanced to the point where applic ations 
for material and equipment priorities have 
been made to proper authorities in Wash- 
according to A. C. Michaels, the 
plant's resident manager. 

Whether or not the plans will be final- 
ized now depends upon what action the 
government takes on these applications, 
Michaels explained. 

If restricted materials, particularly 
become available, the existing plant 
enlarged by 270,000 square feet 
space, and the production of large 
airplane tires and truck tires will 
ibstantially expanded. The appeal for 
material permits is based upon the im- 
portance of these products to the national 
defense program. 

Construction plans have 
and appropriations have 
Goodyear for the project, Michaels 
stated. Construction time normally would 
be something in excess of six months if 
materials and equipment are 


ington, 


steel, 
ill } 

Wu ye 

Ries 

m ‘il tary 


De st 


been complete d, 


been made by 


essent ial 
available. 


\n increase in employment at the 


Gadsden plant of between 600 and 800 
would be provided by the expansion pro- 
gram 

It is contemplated that the new addi- 


tion will be placed at the west side of the 
existing plant buildings and would bring 
the plant’s total floor space up to two 
million square feet. This would mz ake the 
Gadsden plant the second largest in the 
Goodyear list, second only to the home 
plant in Akron. 
Goodyear built origmal Gadsden 
plant in 1929 and has since enlarged it 
substantially. Tires and tubes, soles and 
heels, reclaim and camelback for tire re- 
treading are produced here. Current em- 
plovment is approximately 3,000. 
Construction of what is belived to be 
the largest single industrial warehouse in 
the South has been started at Gadsden hy 
Preliminary grading has al- 


the 


(Goodyear 


ready been finished, and footings hav 
been partially poured for the one-story 
structure which will be 400 feet wide and 


1,000 feet in 
August, 1952 
Facilities for 
unloading 
will be 


length when completed in 
loading or 
20 trucks 
which 


simultaneously 
16 railroad cars and 
provided by the warehouse 
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embraces 16 acres of land. The warehouse 
alone covers nine and two-tenths acres, 
with the remaining space to be used 
for transportat ion and expansion purposes. 
[his warehouse is about a mile from the 


Gadsden factory. 


Approximately 100 employes will be 
needed to operate and maintain the fac- 
tory field warehouse, which will serve 


the southeast part of the country. Finished 
products, including tires, tubes, mechani- 
cal goods, and car and home merchandise 
will handled. 

Goodyear’s chemical division announced 
that supplies of Pliolite S-5 for the paint 
industry will be increased by mid- 
December. Herman R. Thies, division 
manager, said that increased quantities of 
unmilled material would be available in 
December, while output of — resins 
and pigmented base would rise in January. 
Increased allocations on this Prt rast 
diene copolymer are made possible by 
idditional production facilities and an in- 
crease in the supply of raw materials, 
Thies stated. 


Transfer of Personnel 
changes involving six 


Goodyear organization 
month. 


Personnel posts 
within the 
were announced last 

First of the shifts affects the Gadsden 
plant, with Personnel Manager Thomas S. 
Mick named to the new position of 
tant manager of sales and office personnel 
in Akron, reporting to ( R. Langdon, 
manager of the department. T. G. Plumb 
continues his present activities in connec- 
tion with all field work, both 
wholesale and retail. 

Mick is replaced at Gadsden by E. G. 
Lytle, assistant manager of factory per- 
sonnel at the Akron plant, which post goes 


also 


assis- 


personnel 


H. C. Hilliard, assistant to the director 
yf personnel for the company, F. J. Carter. 
C. F. Pinkston, manager of the Plant 1 


vage efficiency department in Akron, has 


een elevated Hilliard’s former position. 


Succeeding Pinkston is T. W. Johnson, 
manager of the Plant 2 labor department. 
V. H. Brommelhaus, of the wage effi- 
ciency department at Plant takes over 


Johnson’s position 

The Bicycle Institute of 
‘ently paid tribute to P. W. Litchfield. 
Goodyear board chairman, for more than 
1 half-century of work in the development 
ind production of bicycle tires. In special 
ceremonies at Mr. Litchfield’s office in 
Akron, H. Clyde Brokaw, Institute presi- 
lent and head of Shelby Cycle Co., pre- 
sented the Goodyear executive with a 
membership plaque and pin of the Insti- 
tute’s 50-year club. 


America re- 


New Products Reported 


made entirely of 
was introduced by Goodyear at 
the National Shoe Fair which opened in 
Chicago, Ill., October 29. According to 
R. S. Wilson, vice president in charge of 
sales, the exhibit marked the entry of Neo- 
lite as an uppers material in the shoe 
manufacturing field. Used extensively for 
shoe soles and inner soles since 1944, Ne- 
olite was recently brought out in sheet 


form for fahrication by the luggage and 


\ non-leather shoe 


ither goods industries. The all-Neolite 
shoe was featured in women’s casual and 
stvle lines: while men’s shoes utilized Ne- 


lite for all parts except the leather vamp 
New finishing techniques permit the per- 
fect matching of Neolite uppers material 
with leather or nvlon mesh, as used in 
perforated Wilson stated. Use of 
Neolite in the counters, and quarters 


shoes, 
tips, 


of men’s footwear, in addition to the soles 
and inner soles, gives a more durable shoe 
with improved flexibility and comfort. 

A new “cellular” Neolite for soles and 
inner soles that is lighter and more flexi- 
ble than the regular grade was also dis- 
played at the Fair. The expanding appli- 
cation of Neolite in the shoe, luggage, and 
leather goods fields has necessitated a sub- 
stantial increase in production facilities at 
Goodyear shoe products plants in Wind- 
sor, Vt., Gadsden, Ala., and New Bedford, 
Mass., Wilson revealed. Inner soles made 
of cellular Neolite are now being produced 
at a rate of 1,000,000 pairs a month. The 
new material is made in 20-gage thickness 
and up and comes in continuous lengths. 

Goodyear’s Pliotherm is being used in 
a novel application, a conductive rubber 
foot warmer designed to develop a temper- 
ature as high as 100° F. To be made in a 
wide range of colors, the foot warmer 
can be plugged into any convenient elec- 
trical outlet and can be moved without 
difficulty from place to place. The warmer 
is particularly useful for offices and shops 
with cold, drafty floors, but can also be 
used outdoors by persons whose work 
keeps them more or less in one spot. 
Other applications include press boxes, 
sentry boxes, and football fields beneath 
players’ benches. 

A 10,000-cubic-foot capacity caricature 
balloon built by Goodyear furnished one 
of the highligts of the R. H. Macy store’s 

traditional Thanksgiving Day parade in 
New York. The huge figure, named the 
“Mighty Mouse,” stands 33 feet high 
when inflated, 70 feet long, and has a 
stretch of 42 feet between each hand. 
The balloon is said to require some 35 
gallons of paint to decorate. 


N. J. Zinc Changes 
Vice President C. Howard George has 
been elected a director of The ~~ Jersey 
Zine Co., 160 Front St., New York 38, 
N. Y., succeeding Wm. Woodward, who 
resigned. 

Edward E. Schwegler has been elected 
comptroller of the company, succeeding 
Frederick H. Baxter, who continues, how- 
ever, as vice president of the company. 

Robert Lansing Campbell, of the Chi- 
cago staff of The New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Co., was transferred from the pigment 
sales to the metal sales division. Mr. Camp- 
bell entered the company upon his release 
from the Army on May 1, 1946. He has 
spent his full time since as a sales repre- 
sentative of the pigment sales division, 
calling on customers in Indiana, Iowa, 
and the Chicago city area. His new ac- 
counts will be buyers of Horse Head 
Special slab zinc, alloys, rolled zinc, and 
metal powders. His headquarters will con- 
tinue at the company’s Chicago sales office. 





Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has appointed 
Ernest G. Holmes, sales manager, agri- 
cultural chemicals, Houston sales district. 


Mr. Holmes was formerly manager of 
the Weslaco, Tex., branch. The Houston 
sales district embraces Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico. 

Stauffer has completed a new  labora- 
tory adjacent to its plant at Chauncey, 
N. Y., where additional facilities for pilot- 


Bashour 


plant work are maintained. J. T. 
which 


will be in charge of the laboratory, 
has 16 lab rooms and offices. 
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Awards to Nellen, Garvey 


Arthur H. Nellen, vice president of Lee 
Tire & Rubber Corp., Conshohockton, Pa., 
and Benjamin S. Garvey, Jr., sales service 
laboratory manager of "Sharples Chemi- 
cals, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., were among 
the 12 industrialists from the Philadelphia 
area who received awards on November 
14 from the Department of the Army for 
heir contributions to the war effort in 
cntianerial intelligence. A Certificate of 
\ppreciation signed by Frank Pace, Jr., 


Secretary of the Army, was presented to 
each man by Col. Edwin M. Sutherland, 
Chief of the Pennsylvania Military Dis- 


trict, in a special ceremony at Franklin 
Institute. 
Both Mr. Nellen and Dr. Garvey served 
with the Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Committee which worked closely with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff near the end of the 
war. Mr. Nellen’s other war duties in- 
cluded service with Rubber Reserve and 
the War Production Board. Dr. Garvey 
also served on various committees of the 
Rubber Reserve and the Office of the Rub- 
ber Director and since 1949 has been a 
consultant to the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Department of Defense. 





G-E Transfers Men 
kK. Jerry Morray, of the chemical di- 
vision, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has been transferred to the silicone 
plant at Waterford, N. Y., as a head- 
quarters’ sales specialist. Formerly a sili- 
cone sales representative in the Cleveland, 
O., area, Mr. Morray started with G-E in 
January, 1949, as a silicone sales specialist 
to the rubber industry; he assumed his 
Cleveland assignment in November of that 


year. He had been with United States 
Rubber Co. and the Barrett Division of 
Allied Chemical & _ Corp. prior to 


joining General Electri 


Milton C. ‘pei gg ‘Jr., has been as- 


signed to take over silicone sales duties 
: the Cleveland area. He started with 
he G-E chemical division for silicone in- 


Waterford piant in 
April, 1951. He formerly had been with 
Norton Co. as refractories sales engineer. 
Jerome T. Coe, also of the chemical 
division, has been appointed customer serv- 
ice supervisor for silicone products, with 
offices in Waterford. Mr. Coe, manufac- 
turing engineer at GE’s silicone plant in 
Waterford since last October, was pre- 
viously in charge of the plant’s process de- 
velopment section. He came to the com- 
pany in 1942. Last year he was presented 
the company’s Coffin Award for develop- 
ment work on an improved silicone manu- 
facturing process. 


doctrination at the 


Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J., through 
Sales Manz ger S. M. Martin, Jr., has an- 
nounced that “Thiokol” TP-90B and TP- 
95 plasticizers have been in short supply 
for about two years. But now the com- 
pany’s suppliers of raw materials have ex- 
panded facilities so that they can give 
Thiokol adequate quantities of raw mate- 
rials without ratings. Consequently Thiokol 
Corp. has expanded its facilities for mak- 
ing the plasticizers to the extent that it 
can now accept orders without ratings. 
While the supply at present is not overly 
abundant, Mr. Martin feels that his com- 
pany can, without too much delay, fill 
orders for these plasticizers. 
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Firestone Notes 


Rocket motors for aircraft rockets are 
now being mass produced in Akron, O., 
by The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement by President 
Lee R. Jackson. Heavy machinery, ovens, 
chemical tanks, and conveyer equipment 
for the manufacture of the many thousands 
of rocket motors called for in the com- 
pany’s contract with the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance are in operation in Plant III, 
Firestone’s defense products division. Com- 
ponents of the rockets include a finely 
machined five-inch steel tube, a multiple- 
nozzle exhaust ring, war head, launching 
brackets, and tailpiece fins. Units manu- 
factured by Firestone are shipped to Navy 
depots for propellant charging and attach- 
ment of the war heads. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman and 
chief executive of the Firestone company, 
has agreed to serve as co-chairman of the 
Religious Organizations Committee for 
Brotherhood Week to be observed 
throughout the nation February 17-24, 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Gurdon H. Smith has been appointed 
southern district sales representative for 
Velon sheetings for Firestone Plastics Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. Smith, formerly in charge 
i the New York area, is making his 
headquarters at the recently opened Fire- 
stone offices in High Point, N. C., in 
Spaces 42 and 43, Southern Furniture Ex- 
position Bldg. Mr. Smith’s new duties 
will involve the continued close coopera- 
tion with the Firestone distributer and 


sales agent for the Southern area, Phillips- 
Davis, Inc., also of High Point. 
Stuart G. Keiller has been made mana- 


ger, Velon filament sales, Firestone Plas- 
tics. Keiller, with Firestone the past six 
years in the development and sale of Velon 
yarns and filaments, is making his head- 
quarters at the New York, N. Y., office 


of the company in Empire State Bldg. 


New York Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Agency, 111 E. 16th St., New York 
3, N. Y., recently awarded the following 
contracts for: synthetic rubber-coated cot- 


ton sheeting, 100,000 linear yards, $66,- 
750, to Hodgman ore Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass.; GR-S , $63,522.37, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rul ec Co. Akron, O.; 
Paracril, $6,740.16, Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn.; Neoprene GN, $7,119.- 
84, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Wilmington, Del. 


Harold B. Morris has been appointed 
vice president in charge of operations, 
Amertex Mfg. Corp., 1407 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., a subsidiary of Gerry 
Nufoam Products Corp., New York, man- 
ufacturer of latex foam products. Mr. Mor- 
ris’s former business connections include 
service with the Chemical Corps Engineer- 
ing Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md.; 


technical director of Eagle Rubber Co., 
Inc., Ashland, O.; Killian Mfg. Co., 


\kron, O.; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron; Firestone Rubber & Latex Prod- 
ucts Co., Fall River, Mass.; and New 
England technical sales manager of Nau 
gatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co., on latex and compounded la- 
tices. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
of this appointment came disclosure of va- 
rious expansion plans of Amertex, which, 
when completed, will double the company’s 
productive capacity. 


WEST 


Monsanto in Italy 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, 
Mo., has announced that integrated facili- 
ties for the production of polyvinyl c hloride 
resins and compounds of its Ultron 300 


type are under construction at Porto 
Marghera, Italy, by Societa Industria 
Chimica, an Italian firm in which Mon- 


santo holds an interest. In making the 
announcement, Marshall E. Young, direc- 
tor of Monsanto’s foreign department, dis- 
closed that a chlorine-caustic plant em- 
ploying De Nora mercury cells has already 
been put into operation. Acetylene for 
producing vinyl chloride monomer will be 
made from calcium carbide in a nearby 
plant in which Societa Edison, major 
power company of Italy, has an interest. 
The Societa Industria Chimica is also a 
subsidiary of Edison. The polymerization 
plant, also being built at Porto Marghera, 
will be the largest of its kind in Italy. 


Personnel Advanced 


Monsanto has elected F. A. Abbiati a 
vice president. He has been general mana- 
ger of the plastics division since October, 
1950. Upon graduation from the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Mr. Abbiati 
entered the company’s Merrimac Division, 
where he remained until 1938, the time 
of his transfer to the plastics division at 
Springfield, Mass., as sales manager for 
Vuepak. In June, 1939, he became assistant 
general manager of sales in February, 
1944, and general manager of sales. He was 
named assistant general manager of the 
division in May, 1947, 

Wyllys Russell has been appointed New 
England sales representative for the er 
tics division, to succeed Wilbur G. Creel- 
man, who retired after 43 years with 
Monsanto. 

Mr. Russell joined the company in 1941 
in the production department, in 1946 be- 
came a foreman in the Santodex depart- 
ment, and in 1947 was made shift super- 


intendent of the production department. 


National Motor Bearing Co., Inc., 
Redwood City, Calif., has appointed L. C. 
Cole, well-known a agency head, 
director of sales. When Park Q. Wray, 
vice president in charge of sales, retires 
Diaecasen 1, Mr. Cole will have full 
charge of the firm’s sales organization, 
including functional — bility for 


sales of Arrowhead Rubber Co. at 
Downey and Long Beach, Calif. 
Mr. Wray, however, will continue as 


NMB and will serve it for 
an indefinite period as a sales and mer- 
chandising consultant. He was honored by 
his associates at a dinner on November 26. 


a director of 


Extruders, Inc., Culver City, Calif., has 
become an aftiliate of Pioneer Rubber 
Mills, San Francisco 11, Calif. W. S. 
Towne, Pioneer president, has assumed the 
same. office Extruders, Inc.; while 

C. Ballagh, the tormer president, will 
continue his interest in Extruders, Inc., 
as a director of the company. R. G.. 
Kress and J. H. Farber, vice president 
and factory manager and sales manager, 
respectively, at Extruders, have resigned 
to engage in other activities. 


also at 
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Promoted by 3M 


Promotion of J. O. Hendricks to the 


newly created post of associate director 
of the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. cen- 
tral research laboratories, St. Paul, Muinn., 


was announced November 20 by H. N. 
Stephens, central research director, who 
also named Matthew W. Miller and H. M 
Scholberg assistant directors 

Hendricks joined 3M in 1936 after re- 
ceiving his doctorate at the University of 
Illinois. He became head of the firm's 
organic chemistry section in 1942 and a 
year later took charge of the colloid sec- 
tion. He was made an director 
of the central research laboratories in 1947. 


assistant 


Miller, who also received his doctorate 
at Illinois, was in the army from 1942 to 
1946 and after the war did scientific in- 


vestigation work in Germany for the War 
Department. In 1947 he succeeded Hen- 
dricks as head of the organic section. 


Scholberg started with 3M in 1944 and 


has headed the electro-chemical section 
since 1948. In his new position he will 
head the inorganic section and will de- 
velop a new physical chemistry section. 
Scholberg received his doctorate from the 
University of Chicago in 1938 and later 


research weak for Sherwin-Williams 
American Can Co. 


did 


and 


_W. j. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has announced that its XF9 rubber 
covered football was used in the October 
13 Southeastern Conference game between 


Georgia Tech and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, won by the former 25-7. While 
this ball has already been adopted as 
“official” by many college, junior college, 
and high school leagues and conferences, 
this event marked the first appearance of 


anything other than the conventional 
leather football in a major college con- 
ference game. The reactions of both the 
Tech quarterback and coach to the rubber 
covered ball were enthusiastic; they 
claimed that the ball was easier to throw, 


catch, and handle errorlessly than the 
gorse ball. Use of the ball in the South- 
‘astern Conference will be considered by 
the rules committee at its December meet- 
ing. 


Vegetable Oil Products Co., Inc., 
V opcolene Division, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has appointed the following agents: B. E. 
Dougherty Co., to serve as national sales 
distributers for Vopcolene products to the 
rubber industry, maintaining a_ principal 
office at 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los An- 
geles 21, and branch offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Akron, and other important con- 
suming centers; Lotte Cl 1emical & Dye 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., to cover the East 
Coast; and W. Ronald Benson, Inc., 558 
First Ave. S., Seattle, Wash., to handle 
sales in the Pacific Northwest. 


Hoff Rubber Stamp Co., Inc., Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn., produced what was claimed 
to be the largest hand-operated rubber 
stamp ever manufactured in this coun- 
try. Made for the aeronautical research 
department of General Mills, Inc., the 
stamp was used to print Svoboda, the 
Czech word for “freedom,” on_ plastic 
balloons which General Mills recently 
flew by the thousands in Europe for the 
“Crusade for — program. The 


giant stamp measured 36 inches long and 
five inches high at i printing surface 
and required special stamping pad. 
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Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has reported that porcelain enamel- 
ed steel stripping column trays used in 
synthetic rubber processing are compiling 
a remarkable service record of about 700 
hours between cleanings and about 2,000 
hours between enamelings. The approxi- 
mate cost of maintaining a smooth coating 
on the trays is said to be approximately 
41.6¢ per hour per stripping column. The 
company is using trays made off 1l-gage 
enameling iron with 3/16-inch  perfora- 
tions and coated with a special corrosion- 
resistant grade of porcelain enamel de- 
Saat * and applied by Erie Enameling 
‘o., Erie, Pa. Each vertical styrene strip- 
eed column utilizes 11 trays in series. As 
latex containing unreacted styrene is fed 
into the top of the columns and drips down 
through the perforations, steam rises from 
the bottom and removes the unreacted 
styrene by distillation. Because of the 
smooth, glass-like surface, the porcelain 


enameled trays show less clogging with 
latex than do trays made of other ma- 
terials. 


C. K. Williams & Co. has transferred 


George Foss to its Emeryville, Calif., of- 
fice from Los Angeles, where he is suc- 
ceeded by J. C. Plant, formerly with 


Conklin Co. 


sishop 


Golden Bear Oil Co., chemicals divi- 
Calif., has appointed W. D. 


sion, Oildale, 

Egleston Co., Cambridge, Mass., as New 
England representative. Other agents for 
Golden Bear products are Akron Chem- 


, for Alabama, Indiana, 
western New York, 
Oklahoma, western 
Tennessee; Harwick 
Chicago, Ill., for 


ical Co., Akron, O 
Kentucky, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and 
Standard Chemical Co., 


Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, and Wis- 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co.. 


consin ; 

Los Angeles, Calif., for the West Coast; 
and H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J., for 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, eastern 


Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


CANADA 


To Build Blacks Plant 


Carbon of Canada, Ltd., subsidi- 
ary of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Frank- 
lin St., Boston 10, Mass., has announced 
the immediate construction of a new 20,- 
000,000-pound capacity oil furnace carbon 
black plant of modern design on a 15-acre 
site near the Polymer Corp., Ltd., plant 
at Sarnia, Ont. Repre senting an investment 
in excess of $2,000,000 the enterprise 





Cabot 


will be under the direction of Louis W. 
Cabot, vice president of Cabot Carbon. The 
plant will be completed as early in 1952 


as priorities granted by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will permit and will reduce by 
about $2,000,000 the United States dollars 
now required for carbon black imports by 
Canada. 

The new plant will produce primarily 
HAF (high abrasion furnace) blacks, but 
will include provisions for the manufacture 
of FEF (fast extruding furnace) blacks 
and other types as needed by the industry. 
Raw material for the production will come 
initially from refineries in the United 
States until the rapidly expanding Ca- 
nadian refinery industry is able to supply 


the proper quality and type of aromatic 
liquid hydrocarbons. 

he plant will be ciaiiaieil with a com- 
plete smoke elimination system, utilizing 
special bag filters of synthetic fibers re- 
sistant to high temperatures, and will op- 
erate without delivering’ black or smoke 
to the atmosphere. The plant was designed 
by Cabot Engineering Co. and will be 
erected with funds supplied by Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc. When completed, the plant 
will employ 50-60 persons, utilizing Ca- 
nadian personnel to the greatest possible 
extent. In the beginning some of the key 
technical ngs will be manned by spe- 
cialists from the Godfrey L. Cabot staff. 
While the plant will require its own ana- 
lytical and control laboratories, it will 
call on the laboratories of the parent com- 
pany for basic technical assistance. 


Rubber Stocks Up 


According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, stocks of rubber in Canada on 
September 30 reached 13,445 tons com- 
pared with 9,029 tons on September 30, 
1950. Inventories of natural rubber totaled 
6,485 tons, against 4,063 a year earlier 
synthetic rubber, 4,412, against 3,25U tons, 
and reclaimed rubber r, 2,548, against 1,716 
tons. 

Consumption of rubber in September 
amounted to 6,565 tons, against 7,226 in 
the same month last year. For natural 
rubber the figure was 3,180 tons, against 
3,788; synthetic, 2,280, against 2,271; and 
reclaim, 1,105, against 1,167. 

Domestic production of synthetic rub- 
ber in September 1951, totaled 5,568 tons, 
against 4,984 tons for the 1950 month; 
reclaim, 401, against 376 tons. 

Crude rubber was imported into Canada 
in September to the extent of 4,301,216 
pounds, value, $1,905,811. Other rubber 
imports that month included synthetic and 


substitute rubber amounting to 3,875 cwts., 
value, $138,437; recovered rubber 14,646 
cwt., value, $135,778; and latex, 273,626 
pounds, value, $149,331. 


Naugatuck Sales Changes 


Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ont. 
division of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
has appointed two sales representatives of 
industrial chemicals, Edward W. May and 
James C. E. Fuller. 

Mr. May started with Dominion Rub- 
ber in 1940 in the General laboratories in 
Montreal, P.Q., and later gained wide ex- 
perience in the technical control depart- 
ment. He will represent the company in 
the industrial chemical field in the 
Province of Quebec, with headquarters in 
Montreal. 

Mr. Fuller started with Naugatuck 
Chemicals in 1947 in the technical sales 
department at the Winnepeg branch and 
was transferred to Elmira this year. He 
will represent the company in western 
Ontario, with headquarters in Elmira. 


G. L. Griffiths & Sons, Ltd., Stratford, 


Ont., is offering a line of bevel-edge rub- 
ber mats in two sizes for many _ uses 
around home and automobile. The mats 


fitted into the car as individual 
items where feet track in most dirt and 
cause more wear. A beveled edge makes 
the mats lie flat, with less danger of catch- 
ing the feet. The mats are available in 
black, brown, blue, or red. 
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What's your bearing problem? 


DAP EDEL PMC NT 


























HEAVY LOADS? COMBINATION LOADS? 
In Timken® bearings the load on rollers Because they’re tapered in design, Tim- 
and races is spread evenly over a line of ken bearings carry both radial and thrust 
contact. The greater load area means loads. Auxiliary thrust bearings or plates 
extra load-carrying capacity. are eliminated. 





ok al 
PRECISION? 
Timken bearings hold shafts in align- 
ment. Gears mesh with precision, assur- 


ing a smooth flow of power. Deflection 
is minimized, end-movement prevented. 


















































ESS 
CARBURIZED, TOUGH, SHOCK-RESISTING 
WEAR-RESISTANT CORE 
SURFACE 
MAINTENANCE? FRICTION? WEAR? 
Closures are more ¢ fective because Tim- Timken bearings roll freely due to true Rollers and races of Timken bearings 
ken bearings keep housing and shaft rolling motion. All lines coincident with are made of Timken fine alloy steel— 
concentric. Dirt and grit are kept out, the tapered surfaces of the rollers and case hardened to give them a hard wear- 
lubricant kept in. Maintenance time is races meet at a common point on the resistant surface and a tough shock- 
cut to a minimum. bearing’s axis. resisting core. 


TIMKEN bearings solve them all! 


Be sure to specify Timken roller bearings for the 
machines you build or buy. Look for the trade- 
mark “TIMKEN” on every bearing. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cana- 
dian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”, 





NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL _ AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


M. Rea Paul has been made vice presi- 
dent of The Eagle-Picher Sales Co., 
Cincinnati, O., and will be in charge of 
the Washington office, where he will 
direct the company’s government contacts. 
During World War II, Mr. Paul was 
chief of th WPB Protective Coatings 
Bureau and a deputy director, Research & 
Development Division, Synthetic Rubber 

’roduction; and he also served as chief 
of operations and contracting officer of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. Before joining 
Eagle-Picher, Mr. Paul was with Frederic 
H. Rahr, Inc consultant. Mr. Paul 
will continue his activities as chairman of 
Committee E-12, ASTM, and as a member 
of the Optical Society of America, Inter- 
ie Color Council, and Illuminating 
ieering Society. 


color 





i W. Way, for three 
ment engineer of the athletic ball division 
of Sun Rubber Co., recently accepted a 
similar position with the W. J. Voit Rub- 
ber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif... for whom 
I worked. 


years develop- 


he had tormerly 


A. Peter Dawson has been appointed 
assistant to the general sales manager of 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. He had been with the company in 
various ¢ apaciti es for 15 years and, now, 
after an absence of 18 months, rejoins it 
for special assignments in the engineer- 
ing sales field. 


James G. Barbour has been made vice 
president and a member of the manage- 
ment council of Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
Co., 1301 Elston Ave., Chicago 22, IIL, 
to succeed the late Herman M. Koelliker, 
with whom Mr. Barbour worked for 30 
years. The new vice president will be in 
charge of all the synthetic rubber opera- 
tions of the firm’s Sirvene Division. 


A.W. Denny, vice president in charge 
of production, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., 


last month was elected a director of the 
company. 
Theodore A. Werkenthin, a_ rubber 


consultant in the Navy’s Bureau of Ships, 
on November 13 was presented with the 
Distinguished Civilian Service Award, the 
Navy's highest civilian honor, in recogni- 
tion of his work on the uses of natural 
and synthetic rubber. He evolved a pro- 
gram working toward complete independ- 
ence of foreign grown rubber, and now 
only 2 of 120 Bureau of Ships specifica- 
tions require natural rubber. 


Dan Budnick is now on the sales staff 
of Sierra Rubber Products & Engineering 
Co., Inglewood 5, C: oe He was formerly 
with Kirkhill Rubber Co. 


Norman K. Lillis has been made gen- 
eral manager of operations at Reeves Rub- 
ber, Inc., San Clemente, Calif. He was 
formerly purchasing agent of Chrysler 
Corp., Los Angeles, which he had joined 
in 1934 and had served subsequently in 
every division dealing with materials hand- 
ling, production, planning, and scheduling. 
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John M. Hamilton 


John M. Hamilton has been elected vice 
president of Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 
42nd St.. New York, N. Y. Mr. Hamilton 
joined the company as a salesman after 
graduation from Yale in 1933. In 1939 
he was made assistant sales manager and 
advertising manager. This assignment was 
interrupted during World War II by some 
three years’ service with the U. S. Navy. 
Rejoining Binney & Smith, he continued 
in his previous position until 1946, when 
he assumed the duties and titles of as- 
sistant to the president and sales man- 
ager of the carbon black division. In 1950, 
Mr. Hamilton became a director of the 
company and manager of pigment sales. 
He will combine these assignments with 
his new duties as vice president. 


Maurycy Bloch has been elected vice 
president of Warwick Wax Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. For the past 
several years Mr. Bloch has been sales 
manager of the company and will continur 
to direct sales. 


Vernon P. Hall has been made south- 
eastern representative, traveling 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and the 
Carolinas, for Hodgman Rubber Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 


sales 


Eric O. Ridgway has been appointed 
director of research and development at 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. This ap- 
pointment comes at a time of marked 
growth in Thermoid’s production of rub- 
ber, asbestos and textile products for the 
automotive, industrial, oil field, and farm 
markets. Emphasis of research and devel- 
opment under Mr. Ridgway will be in the 
chemical field. Mr. Ridgway served as 
assistant to the president of a New Jersey 
rayon manufacturing concern before form- 
ing his own chemical research company in 
1936. In partnership with ofhers he later 
formed Ridbo Laboratories, Paterson, N. J. 

Thermoid has acquired controlling in- 
terest in Ridbo, including patents on rub- 
ber compounding materials, drying oil 
properties, and rosin acid derivatives used 
in synthetic rubber and the synthesis of 
hormones. 


Richard L. Huber has been named 
manager of the Cleveland office of the 
cellulose _ products department of Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. The 
office, at 925 Euclid Ave., will be an in- 
dependent branch office and no longer 
under the department’s office in Detroit, 
Mich. The area now under Mr. Huber’s 
supervision will include Cleveland, Akron, 
and Pittsburgh. The Cleveland office is 
responsible for the sale and servicing of 
nitrocellulose, cellulose acetate, — ethyl 
cellulose, chorinated rubber, chlorinated 
parathn, and cellulose gum, which are 
used in the plastic, lacquer, textile, film, 
and other industries. Mr. Huber has rep- 
resented the cellulose products department 
in Cleveland since December, 1946, when 
he transferred there from Detroit. 


George R. Aldrich, formerly with Nor- 
thrup Aircraft, is now chief engineer at 
Rubber Teck, Inc., Gardena, Calif. 


Henry N. Lyons has been appointed 
manager of technical service by The 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & _Dye 
Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Mr. Lyons, formerly with Devoe & 
Reynolds Co., will be responsible for 
technical service matters in Barrett’s 


chemical sales section. 


Matthew H. Wilson, 65, office man- 
ager of the eastern sales department, 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Leaside, 


November 11. He had_ been 
various branches 


Ont., died 
with the company at tts 
since 1919, 


Jack Knudson recently resigned from 
Kirkhill Rubber Co. to enter the part- 
nership of Denny & Bates, in the formica 
business. 





SPi Committees 
(Continued from page 326) 


committees have already been extended by 
Mr. Brown to all segments of the industry. 
Product manufacturers, raw material 
manufacturers, machinery producers, the 
trade press, and allied industries will all 
he represented on the two committees. 





New Plastic Monomer 


NEW plastic monomer, triallyl cyan- 

urate, is being produced by American 
Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke feller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., in pilot-plant quantities 
for industrial evaluation. The most promis- 
ing application for the material is in the 
tield of plastics and resins. Mats prepared 
by Sp sionogg es the chemical on glass 
cloth have high flexural strengths even at 
temperatures above 230° C. Since triallyl 
cyanurate is compatible with many other 
monomers and with alkyd resins, copoly- 
merizations are also readily performed, 
particularly for applications requiring heat 
and chemical resistance. 
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SUNDEXS3 and CIRCOSOL-2XH 


REVEALED AS THE OILS USED 


TO MAKE MORE RUBBER AVAILABLE 


Rubber technologists recently discovered ways to greatly extend 
the supply of synthetic rubber by adding certain petroleum deriva- 
tives, in substantial quantities, to high-Mooney-viscosity polymers. 
In both the experimental work and plant production to date, 
Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH have played vital roles. This signifi- 
cant fact is disclosed in recently published reports about the 
revolutionary processes. Following are two noteworthy extracts... 








‘Of the various oils tested, Sundex-53 and 
Circosol-2XH were both satisfactory plasticizers, 
and both have low volatility. These two oils were 
used in most of the work ...One of the early 
questions was whether or not oils would be re- 
moved by heat from the plasticized high-viscosity 
rubbers. Experiments were accordingly designed 
to find oils which would be relatively non-volatile 
... It is apparent that two of these oils, Sundex-53 
and Circosol-2XH, showed relatively low vola- 
tility under the test conditions.” 


Swart, G. H., Pfau, E. S., and Weinstock, K. V.,“A Study 
of Plasticized High Mooney Viscosity Synthetic Rubbers,”’ 
India Rubber World, June 1951. 











“From February 21, 1951, when the oil-master- 
batched GR-S (X-628) and oilblack masterbatched 
GR-S (X-629) were announced by RFC, until 
June 1, over 5 million pounds gross of X-628 and 
over 3 million pounds gross of X-629 were pro- 
duced in the GR-S plant operated by Goodyear for 
RFC at Houston, Texas. The oil which has been 
used in these products to date is Circosol-2XH.”’ 

D’Ianni, J. D., Hoesly, J. J., and Greer, P. S., “Oil- 


Extended Synthetic Rubber, Including Oil-Masterbatched 
GR-S,” Rubber Age, June 1951. 





If you are processing any type of synthetic 


polymers it will pay you to run tests 


with Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH. For specifications 


and typical formulations, write Dept. RW-8 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. - SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


UNOE 
































OBITUARY 


Florain J. Shook 
LORIAN J. SHOOK, one of the early 
pioneers in tire building machinery de- 
sign and a man who, for more than 30 years, 
continued to invent anvhiners which has 
substantially reduced the cost of building 
tires, died October 30 of double pneumonia. 
Mr. Shook, a_ self-trained engineer, 
served |] y years with the Morgan 
Engineering . (1907-1917). In 1918 
‘ . F. Goodrich Co., where 
he was assigt to the development of 
tire buildi machin Leaving Goodrich 
in 1926 t ro with the Banner Machine 
Co., now ubsidiary of National Rubber 
Machinery ., Mr. continued to 
invent nerous improvements to. tire 
building machines, many of which are 
still in daily use. From 1928 to 1931 
he worked for National Rubber Machin- 
ery, then became associated with National- 
Standard Co., with headquarters also in 
Akron. He was its consulting design en- 
gineer even is retirement in 1949, 
The deceased was born in Randolph, O., 
January 8, 1882. He attended grade and 
high schools and studied mechanical en- 
ginering with the International Correspon- 
dence School. 

Mr. Shook was a member 
Akron oa Garden Club, 
of the High St. Church of Christ in Akron, 
where te services were held on 
November 1. Burial was at Randolph. 

Surviving are his wife, two 
five granddaughters. 
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William W. Higgins 


ILLIAM WALLACE HIGGINS, 
general sales consultant for the United 
Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va., died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his home in 
West Caldwell, N. J., on November 2 
He was very well known in the carbon 
black and rubber industries for many years. 
From 1903 until 1917, Mr. Higgins was 
associated with Binney & Smith Co. In 
the partnerships, Higgins & Grant and 
Higgins & Rodenback, he continued to sell 
carbon black from 1917 to 1922, when he 
joined the Kosmos Carbon Co., which 
later combined with United Carbon Co. 
For many years “Bill” Higgins was east- 
ern district manager for United Carbon 
with offices in New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Higgins was also well known as 
a breeder of Irish two of which 
won many prizes in dog shows as the most 
outstanding Irish setters ever shown. 

A veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
the deceased was a member of the Mont- 
clair Encampment Spanish-Américan War 
Veterans and also of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. He was a member of the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S.; 
the National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, and the National Association 
of Printing Ink Manufacturers. Other 
clubs included the Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Elks Lodge, Excelsior Lodge 105, F.&A.M., 
and the Empire State Club. 

“Bill” Higgins was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., November 30, 1877. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Brooklyn 
and New York. 

Mr. Higgins leaves a son, 
and a sister. 

Funeral services were 
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setters, 


two brothers, 


held November 5 


Blank & Stoller 
William W. Higgins 


at his home in West Caldwell, followed by 
interment in the Prospect Hill Cemetery, 
Caldwell. 


John Bowles 


OHN BOWLES, 49, production super- 

intendent, latex division, Pioneer Latex 
& Chemical Co., Middlesex, N. J., died on 
November 20 in Dunellen, N. J., of a heart 
complication. 

Mr. Bowles was a native of 
but his industrial life was chiefly spent in 
the rubber industry of northern New 
Jersey. He became associated with the 
Flintkote Co. in its laboratory and ad- 
vanced to production manager of rubber 
operations in Whippany, N. J. He was 
briefly associated with Continental Can 
Co. and Dumont Laboratories and at the 
end of World War II joined Pioneer 
Latex in charge of latex production. 

He is survived by a and 
brother. 


Maryland, 


sister 


Carl D. Humphreys 


DICK HUMPHREYS, chemical 
engineer at the research naeneieties of 
General Cable Corp., Bayonne, N. J., died 
suddenly November 1 from accidental 
causes. 
Born in 


ARL 


Pasadena, Calif., on June 20 
1912, Mr. Humphreys was graduated from 
the "University of Southern California, 
a re he received a B.S. degree in chem- 
ical engineering. 

From 1933 to 1944 he was employed by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. in Los Angeles 
and Akron. He later worked for Ryden 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and in 1947 
joined General Cable, where he became 
assistant research director in charge of 
rubber and plastics. 

The deceased was a member of Phi 
Kappa Tau, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, New York Rubber Group, and the 
committees ASTM D11 for Rubber, and 
ASTM D20 for Plastics. He also was a 
member of the First Methodist Church in 
Westfield, N. J., where funeral services 
were held November 3. 

He is survived by his wife, four children, 
two brothers, and his mother. 


FINANCIAL 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30: consolidated net income, $29,- 
835,323, equal to $3.37 a common share, 
compared with $26,924,252, or $3.04 a 
share, for the 1950 period: sales, $376,- 
459,661, against $291,889,740; taxes, $52,- 


757,275, against $21,243,639. 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. January 1-Sep- 
tember 30, 1951: net earnings, $29,165,- 
313, equal to $7.14 each on 4,087,610 

ommon shares, contrasted with $22,061,- 
552, or $6.13 each on 3,597,344 shares, in 
the like period last year; net sales, $296,- 
630,302, against $229,087,030; provision 
for income taxes, $43,000,00, against $23,- 
200,000. 


Co., New 
owned  sub- 


American Hard Rubber 
York, N. Y., and wholly 
sidiary. Thirty-six weeks to September 
9, 1951: net income, $649,872, equal to 
$6.45 a common share, against $476,943, 
or $4.49 a share, in the 1950 period; net 
sales, $16,004,571, against $10,145,966. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and wholly owned subsidi- 
aries. First nine months, 1951: net profit, 
$2,583,088, equal to 54¢ each on 4,782,- 
195 common shares, compared with $1,- 
977,472, or 79¢ each on 2,375,298 shares, 
in the 1950 months; sales, $143,558,230, 
against $66,477,226. 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill., and 
subsidiaries. Nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1951: net earnings, $15,448,265, 
equal to $6.43 a common share, compared 
with $23,715,259, or $9.95 a share, in the 
1950 months; net sales, $295,350,299, 
uinst $243,713,151; provision for taxes, 
,191,295, against$17,119,083. 


aga 
$27 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and subsidiaries. Nine months 
to September 30: net profit, $735,496, 
equal to $1.43 a common share, against 
$1,853,294, or $3.90 a share, a year earlier; 
net sales, $18,195,854, against $22,525,866. 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland 14, O. 
Nine months ended September 30, 1951: 
net income, $5,005,112, equal to $2.23 a 
share, compared with $2,654,833, or $1.18 
a share, in the 1950 period; net sales, 
$60.443,689, against $38,119,722. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Nine months ended 
September 30, 1951: consolidated net in- 
come, $150,771,780, equal to $3.34 a 
common share, against $210,303,130, or 
$4.67 a share, a year earlier; consolidated 
net sales, $1,150,723,049, against $927,562,- 
749. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
First nine months, 1951: net income, $3,- 
679,996, equal to $1.62 a common share, 
contrasted with $1,125,081, or 36¢ a share, 
in the corresponding period of 1950; pro- 
— for taxes, $7,825,000, against $775,- 

)0. 
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in the history ot 
Rubber Processi ng 


1906 





1924 


1925 Mercaptobenzothiazole 
1935 First catalytic plasticizer 


1946 Calco developed 
1947 blacks became commer 


1950 ANTIOXIDANT 2246* 


non-discoloring antioxidan 


1 'S) 5 1 wip sine 


an important new product to 


NOBS No. 1, the outstanding delayed-action 
for natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubber 
reinforcing furnace blacks in 
tire-compounding. No special handling 


> 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMEN 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STO 
Akron, Ohio «+ ~ Ernest Jacoby and Company, £ 

Chicago, Chicago, Ill. +» H.M. Royal, Inc 

Trenton, N. J. « In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Compar 


December 








Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Year ended August 31, 
1951: net earnings, $1,211,44, equal to 
$13.66 a common share, contrasted with 
$713,740, or $7.84 a share, in the preceding 
fiscal year; net sales, $23,343,431, against 


$13,597,025; provision for income and 
excess profits taxes, $2,152,000, against 
$530,000; current assets, $9,171,211, cur- 
rent liabilities, $3,546,826, against $6,- 
704,153) and $1,540,318, respectively, on 
August 31, 1950. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. First nine months, 1951: 
net earnings, $1,043,500, equal to $1.14 
common share, against $1,421,433, or 
$1.56 a share, in the 1950 months; net 


sales, $22,052,698, against $15,482,804. 


The Eagle-Pitcher Co., 
O. Nine months ended August 31, 
consolidated net earnings, $2,880,716, 
equal to $3.20 a share, compared with 
$1,891,866, or $2.12 a share, a vear earlier ; 
net sales, $62,383,220, $46,331,350, 


Cincinnati, 


1951: 


against 


General Electric Co., Schenectady,N. Y. 
First nine months, 1951: net earnings, 
$85,936,000, equal to $2.98 a common 
share, compared with $112,919,000, or 
$3.91 a share, in the 1950 months ; sales, 
$1,694,084,373, against $1,354,483,215; pro- 
vision for federal incomes taxes, $201,- 
000,000, $98,000,000. 


against 


M ich. 
con- 
equal 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Nine months ended September 30: 
solidated net income, $372,790,913, 
to $4.14 a common share against $702,- 
655,156, or $7.89 a share, in the 1950 
months; consolidated net sales, $5,602,- 
601,800, against $5,598,769,322; taxes, 
$740,219,000, against $604,601,000. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Nine 
months ended Sept ember, 30, 1951: net 
income, $24,500,272, equal to $5.75 a com- 
mon share, ele Ae with $21,967,990, or 
$5.20 a share, a year earlier; net 
$479,956,064, against $389,099,197: 
vision for taxes, $60,373,000, 
$31,319,000. 


sales, 
pro- 
against 


York, N.. Y. 
$770,- 
$775,- 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New 
First nine months, 1951: net profit, 
867, equal to $2.77 a share, against 
742, or $2.79 a share, a vear earlier: 
$26,254,814, against $15,709,284. 


sales 


Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O 


First 


nine months, 1951: net profit, $833,115, 
equal to $5.88 a share, against $2.26 a 
share, in the 1950 months; sales, $15,- 


482,000, against $7,652,000. 


National Lead Co., New 
Nine months to September 30, 
profit, $16,387,022, 
3,386,125 common 


York, N. Y. 
1951: net 
equal to $4.36 each on 
shares, contrasted with 
$18, 902,074, or $5.14 each on 3,360,325 
shares, a year earlier; sales, $295,816,779, 
against $236,760,077; provision for federal 
taxes, $30,323,524, against $18,263,335. 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
Nine months ended September 30: consol- 
idated net income, $12,893,949, equal to 
$2.63 a common share, against $11,988,- 
669, or $2.45 a share, in the 1950 months: 
net sales, $102,861,249, against $76,078,954. 
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O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, 
Va. Nine months ended September 30: 
net income, $172,656, equal to 38¢ a share, 
against $136,250, or 28¢ a share, a year 
earlier. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. January 1- September 30, 1951: net 
income, $49,751,662, equal to $3.74 a com- 


mon share, compared with $35,885,522, or 


$2.96 a share, in the 1950 period; sales, 
$440,213,554, against $379,855,779. 
Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Six 


months to September 30: net profit, $729,- 
549, equal to $1.56 a common share, against 


$639,798, or $1.50 a share, in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. New York, 
N. Y., and domestic subsidiaries. First 
three quarters, 1951: net income, $10,- 
242,802, equal to $4.15 a share, against 


$/,757, 770, or 
period; net sales, 
398,505; income taxes, 


$3,486,471. 


$3.14 a share, in the 1950 
$84,220,610, against $72,- 
$10,265,518, against 


Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y. First 
nine months, 1951: net income, $65,730,482, 
equal to $4.88 a share, against $62,700,- 


268, or $4.65 a share, in 1950 months. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
QO. Nine months to September 30, 1951: 
net profit, $11,258,572, equal to $4.65 
each on 2,421,380 capital shares, against 
$12,966,511, or $5.36 a share, in the 1950 
months. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 


N. Y. First three quarters, 1951: con- 
solidated net profit, $22,428,878, equal to 
$10.52 each on 1,761,092 common shares, 


$6.79 a 
consolidated 
$487 ,136,- 

$56,622,- 


compared with $15,857,158, or 
share, in the 1950 quarters: 
net sales, $632,700,279, against 
916; provision for income taxes, 
141, against $16,540,008. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Twelve weeks to Septem- 
ber 9, 1951: net income, $74,224, against 
$80,653 in the corresponding period last 
year. 





Rhode Island Club 


(Continued from page 329) 


Ohio Rubber Group. S. G. Byam, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and vice 
chairman of the Division of Rubber Chem- 


istry, A. C. S., also spoke briefly on the 
Division and its relations with the local 
rubber groups. 


A slate of candidates for officers of the 
group for the coming year was presented 


by the nominating committee, headed by 
H. P. Fuller, retired. The new officers 
follow: chairman, C. Leigh Kingsford, 
Davol Rubber Co.; vice chairman, Roy G. 
Volkman, United States Rubber Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, Francis B. Burger, 


Kleistone Rubber Co.; and directors (for 


three years), John MacKay, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., and W. Kenneth Priestley, 
U. S. Rubber. Other directors of the 


group are: Raymond Szulik, Acushnet 
Process Co.; Gilbert Enser, Collyer Insul- 
ated Wire Co.; Urbain J. H. Malo, Cres- 
cent Corp.; and Harry Ebert, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 





New Emery Wax 


MERY C-842-R STEARONE, a new 


product available in experimental 
quantities, has been announced by Emery 
Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincin- 
nati 2, O. A white crystalline solid hav- 


ing a melting point of approximately 75° 
~, the new material is insoluble in water 
and only slightly soluble in hot alcohol 
or ether. A 35-carbon atom straight-chain 
ketone, the new product is suggested for 
use as a wax or wax extender. Further 
information and samples of the material 
are available from the company. 





Dividends Declared 


STOCK OF 


COMPANY STOCK RATI PAYABLE RECORD 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co........... Com. $0.75 Oct. 23 Oct. 11 
1.75 Dec. 18 Dec. 7 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Com. 5.00 spec. Nov. 26 Nov. 15 
0.75 Nov. 26 Nov, 15 

Crown Cork & Seal, Ltd. Com. 0.50 q Nov. 15 Oct. 15 
Dayton Rubber Co.... Com. 0.45 Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
$2.00 Cl. A 0.50 q. Oct. 25 Oct. 10 

—— Gasket & Mfg. Co. Com. 0.25 Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
De Vilbiss Co... Com. 0.25 q. Oct. 19 Oct. 9 
Ee. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc $4.50 Pfd. 1.1216 q. Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
$3.50 Pfd. 0.87 14 q. Oct. 25 Oct. 10 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co Com. 100% stk Oct. 25 Oct. 11 
General Cable Corp Com. 0.15 Oct. 1 Sept. 27 
Ist Pfd 1.00 q. Oct 1 Sept. 27 

2nd Pfd 0.50 q. Oct 1 Sept. 27 

General Electric Co Com 0.75 Oct. 25 Oct. 1 
Goodall Rubber Co. Com 0.15 q. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
fd 2.50's. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Com 0.75 Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
0.50 extra Dec. 24 Dec. 15 

$5.00 Pfd. 1.25 q Dec. 15 Nov. 15 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd Com. 1.00 Dec. 31 Dec. 10 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. Com. 1.50 extra Oct. 30 Oct. 15 
0.75. q Oct. 30 Oct. 15 

Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. 414% Pfd. 0.5614 q. Jan. 1 Dec. 7 
National Automotive Fibres, Inc. Com. 0.50 q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Okonite Co... : ‘ Com. 0.50 Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Parke, Davis & Co Com. 0.10 spec. Oct. 31 Oct. 5 
).45 Oct. 31 Oct. 5 

Thermoid Co........ $2.50 Cv. Pfd. 0.6214 q. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Com. 0.20 « Dec. 31 Dec. 18 

0.15 extra Dec. 31 Dec. 18 
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You can’t meet competition or stop Stalin by 
pitching raw materials and manpower into the 
scrap bin. 


And if you don’t know how to eliminate scrap ask fo Easier KROCOFE, 
Moe Muscles or any other pressman who has vr Qual 
worked with our silicone release agents. ah SPECIFY 


DOW CORNING SILICONE 





They’ll tell you how much easier it is to unload 
deep cavity molds and complicated shapes. That 


eliminates torn heats. And because only a very MOLD RELEASE AGENTS 


light application is required to give easy release, EMULSIONS for molds and curing 

bags; MOLD RELEASE FLUID in solvent 

solution for green carcass, bead and 
parting line release. 


you can check off non-knits, fold-overs and loose 
tuck-unders too. 


They'll tell you how much our silicone lubricants 
improve flow—even in heavily loaded stocks. That 
puts an end to non-fill rejects. 








By keeping molds cleaner longer, our silicone 
release agents also help to maintain close tolerances; 
keep white and light colored stocks clean; assure 
uniformly high surface finish and sharp detail. 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 








For more information call our nearest 


branch offices or write for data sheet M-12 DOW CORNING 


CORPORATION 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 














{ 


ATLANTA e CHICAGO e¢ CLEVELAND e DALLAS e LOS ANGELES ¢ NEW YORK e¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
IN CANADA: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD., TORONTO e GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON @ 
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SPONGE RUBBER | 
VULCANIZING PRESS — 


@ Maximum Output 
@ Minimum Labor 








One man can operate from 
1 to 17 simultaneously-- 
depending on curing time 







%* Operator fatigue is practically nil with 
the Holmes Sponge Rubber Vulcanizing Press. 
Mold remains set--not necessary to lift 
it each time. Press is opened and closed 
by counterbalanced foot levers--no effort, 
no exertion, no fatigue. 
Consequently--one man multiple press 
operation is obtained at minimum labor cost. 
And the initial irivestment is--1/5 the 
cost of any other press that will do the 
same work as efficiently. 











WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS—regardless of your 
particular requirements. With 50 years know-how specializing 
in machinery and molds for the rubber industry--Holmes can 
help you solve your problems, too, as they have for so many 
others. No obligation, of course. 


Stanley H. HOLMES Company 







Successor to Holmes Bros., Inc 


440 'N. Sacramento Blvd., elniee 12, Ul. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


NRM Rubber 


Extruder 
NEW low-cost 1%4- 


inch rubber extruder 
has been added to the 
line manufactured by 
National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co., Akron, §, 
O. Designed the NRM 
14-inch standard model, 
the extruder is designed 
for flexibility of use in 
both experimental work 
and tor the continuous 
production extrusion of 
small cross-sections. 
The new machine is 
compact in design, yet 
retains all the major 
features of the com- 
pany’s larger rubber ex- 
truders, including stan- 
dard alloy steel, heat- 
treated screw with har- 
dened flight surfaces, 
replaceable Xaloy lined 
New NRM 112-Inch Standard cylinder, and proven- 
Rubber Extruder type circulating jackets. 
The feed box is designed 
for hand-feeding, with a standard undercut which can be varied 
to satisfy extremes . — conditions. The extruder is powered 
by a self-contained 3-hp. variable-speed motor. 





New Non-Indicating 
Controller 


NEW, non-indicating, 
force-balance controller 
With one-knob adjustment 
for two-~ control responses 
has been introduced by Tay- 
lor Instrument Cos., 95 
Ames St., Rochester 1, N. Y. 
Designated the Transet Bi- 
Act Controller, it is de- 
signed for use in applica- 
tions where it is desirable to 
transmit the measured vari- 
able to some remote loca- 
tion. The controller is par- 
ticularly adaptable to flow, 
liquid level, or pressure ap- 
plications requiring fast re- 
set rates and broad throttling 
bands, as well as applica- 
tions where derivative action 
is not essential. 
Features of the controller 
include a new and simplified 
Taylor Transet Bi-Act control circuit which sy 
Controller matically links together the 
proportional and automatic 
reset responses; single-knob adjustment; quick changing of con- 
troller action without disturbing any piping connections; op- 
tional plug-in type leakless manifold to provide a simple means 
for connecting or removing the controller; large-capacity booster 
air relay for rapid action; and built-in cut-off relay to permit 
either panel or field mounting. The controller measures only 
7'4 inches in overall length and can be adjusted to provide 1- 
200% throttling range and automatic rest of 0-100 repeats a 
minute. 
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“or Small 
Plasticizer Bills 



















V SOVALOID C gives you all th 
| 


— . , a. 
emery iow ‘ 
j 


benefits at extr 


You can’t beat this inexpensive 
plasticizer for Vinyl resins and 
Buna N. It costs but a fraction of 
conventional ester-type plasticizers 
—yet offers many processing 
advantages. 

S/V Sovaloid C is completely 
compatible with all Vinyl and 
Buna N compounds. It imparts 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GONERAL P! 
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COMPATIBLE 





EXTENDS 
OTHER PLASTICIZERS 


flexibility . 
resistant qualities . . . 


. . provides unusual oil- 
adds greater 
tensile strength ... won't bleed from 
the finished product. It also can be 
used as an extender of more costly 
plasticizers. 

Get all the facts about S/V 


Sovaloid C from your Socony- 
Vacuum Representative. 


and Affiliates: 
“TROLEUM CORPORATION 


WITH MOST COMPOUNDS 


FROM FINISHED PRODUCT 












WON'T MIGRATE 


‘Process Products 
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BErick... 


Time-Schedule Control 


at the push of a button! 








i ToP TEMP. 
' 1 MOLD. T!ME 
: i 
' 
PuSm BUTTON END 
r STarT OF 


On equipment like 
vulcanizers and 
platen presses, 
you'll get precise 
time - schedule con- 
trol like this, time 
after time... 


With an M-40 Cyclelog 


Camless Controller 





a, 


CAM-CONTROLLED 
“T TEMPERATURE SCHED 
Pus BUTTON 
TO stary 
CYCLE 
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With an M-40 Cam-Set 
Controller 


Desired control schedule is easily set in 
few seconds by convenient control knobs. 
Automatic control starts at push of button. 
Controls at desired rate of rise and holds 
at selected top temperature for any 
selected period of time. If desired, will 
also hold preset base temperature. Con- 
trolled rate of cooling optional. Push but- 
ton repeats cycle exactly. No cams to cut, 
change, or adjust. 


On Polymerizers 
and Reactors, you 
can duplicate accu- 
rate time-schedule 
control like this, day 
after day... 





Complete schedule determined solely by 
shape of cam which may be cut with as 
many dips, curves and holding periods as 
desired. 

Highest sustained accuracy, easiest acces- 
sibility, space-saving compactness and 
remarkable simplicity have established 
Model-40 as ‘the finest modern control- 
ler”. Write for Bulletin 438. The Foxboro 
Company, 6212 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


TIME-SCHEDULE 


CONTROLLERS 








New Latex Pump 


NEW pump has 
been developed by 
Lanham Machinery & 
Service Co., Atlanta, 


Ga., for use with latex 
and other difficult-to 
handle materials. The 
pump is of the elastic 
tube compression type, 
with the tube disposed 
on the inner periphery 
of a semi-circular crade, 
and compression is ac 
complished by a series 
of rotating rollers 
mounted on a disk. This 
specialized design makes 
the pump adaptable to 
many chemical and food 
processes because it 
does not have any slid 
ing surfaces or valves; 
does not create any me- 
chanical shock, churn- 
ing action, or admit any 
air under circumstance ; 
and is quickly cleaned, 
completely non-corros- 
ive, and _ sterile 

The compression tube can be made of different types of rub- 
ber, depending on the application. Pump capacity varies with 
the model; the pump illustrated herewith has a capacity of 
7,000 pounds of latex per hour at low pressure, and 2,000 pounds 
of latex per hour against pressures up to 50 pounds and/or a 
limited vacuum (when operating against the back pressure of 
latex foam sponge compounding machines.) This model is driven 
by a 34-hp. motor through a 3:1 ratio variable-speed drive and 
speed reducer. The pump and drive are assembled on a steel 
plate 18 by 24 inches in size and is approximately 16 inches 
high. 

The pump is provided with a tube pressure release actuated 
by the hand-wheel to facilitate cleaning and tube replacement. 
To replace the tube, the hand-wheel is turned 90 degrees to loosen 
the fitting nut; the old tube assembly slid out, and the new tube 
assembly put in. The entire replacement operation is said to take 
less than five minutes. A transparent plastic plate acts as a 
guard for the pump, but permits constant observation of the 
moving parts. A lubricator is provided over the tube to increase 
the service life of its outer liner. 





Lanham Latex Pump Uses Tube 
Compression Principle 


Hose Test Stand 


HYDRAULIC test stand designed for testing flexible hose 
used in aircraft has been announced by the Superdraulic 
Corp., Detroit 4, Mich. With modifications, this stand can also 
be used for testing valves, cylinders, and other hydraulic equip- 


(Continued on page 356) 





Superdraulic Test Stand for Flexible Aircraft Hose 
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| A New Adamson United 


ha 


d by Hi © 
hs orizontal Calender Designed especially for 
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« hose CENTRALIZED ELECTRICAL CONTROL PANEL 

lraulic FOR TANDEM ARRANGEMENT OF TWO CALENDERS 
n also 
equip- 





1. Speed Control and Indicator for Calender No. 1. 
2. Speed Control and Indicator for Calender No. 2. 
3. Push Button Control 

for Both Roll Adjustment Motors. 
4. Selector for Roll Adjustment Motors. 
S$. Roll Gap Indicator—Left Adjusting Screw. 
6. Roll Gap Indicator—Right Adjusting Screw. 


7. Variable Speed Clutch and 
Emergency Brake Control. 


8. Selector Switch for Either Tandem or 
individual Operation. 


9. Pinion Stand Lubrication Pump Controls. 
10. Main Roll Bearing Lubrication Pump Controls. 
*1. Main Drive Motor Control. 


Write for our new calender catalog. 


ABAM & a a QO i) (TE B Enlarged view of electrical control panel 
COAOMPANY 





We can furnish field service on honing 
AKRON 4, OHIO refiner and calender rolls in place. Write 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY COMPANY for details. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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¢ HADLEY 


eee 


«oe WE'VE USED 
THEM SINCE 
a 


These Cements and Compounds, available for 
rubber, leather, shoe, cloth, and paper manufac- 
turers and converters, combine flexibility with 
maximum bond strength. Vulcanizing, pressure- 
sensitive and quick-setting types for specific uses. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


4e, 
J/ 
4 EMULSION EXTENDERS and 7 


For Naturg} 
ond GRrs latices 





THESE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 
UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 


HADLEY BROS.-URL 


514 CALVARY AVE. - ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 


Inflated Play Hats ye f BE 


OONY LIDS, inflatable 

vinyl plastic play hats, 
are being manufactured by 
Ideal Toy Corp, New 
York, N. Y., from Bake- 
lite’s Vinylite plastic. Color- 
fully printed to resemble 
lions, elephants, horses, and 
roosters, the inflated head- 
pieces will withstand con- 
siderable horseplay and 
rough usage, it is claimed. 
When deflated, the headgear 
folds up and can be tucked 
away in a youngster’s 
pocket. A few puffs of air 
quickly inflate the play hat, 





which fits snugly on a 
child's head by means of a Loony Lids Inflatable Play Hats 
cord tied under the chin. for Children 


The durable vinyl plastic is 
resistant to oils, greases, and sticky fingers, as well as abrasion, 


Velon Draperies 


IRESTONE PLASTICS CO., Pottstown, Pa., recently dis- 

played plastic draperies made from new fabric-like tex- 
ture patterns in its Velon film at a reception for customers of 
its Velon drapery film division, as well as curtain and drapery 
buyers. Held in the Rainbow Grill atop the RCA Building, 
New York, N. Y., the reception followed a broadcast of the 
“Voice of Firestone’ radio and television show, which the 
guests also attended. 

The new patterns, Canadia and Moresque, were created by 
Walter Litter exclusively for plastics and show true fabric tex- 
ture and dramatic contrast between lustrous and dull surfaces. 
Both designs are available in the following seven colors: char- 
treuse, russet, silver gray, champagne, ice blue, pagoda green, 
and sparkling red. 

Roger S. Firestone, company president, acted as host at the 
reception, and other company representatives included Elmer 
French, vice president in charge of sales; E. T. Handley, vice 











Merry Christmas! 


SEE PAGE 264 
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| zime oxide 
An easy processing zinc 


oxide. Uniform particle size and absence 


| of extreme ‘‘fines'’ assures 





good dispersion in rubber. 
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des for every rubber need 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


Distributors For 

AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, 0. CHICAGO 

_ i a _ $T. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 
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Model DF 
TRIMMER 





Wills thirty-five years experience brings you this 
outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models 
D, DE and DM trimmers. 


MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR FREE TRIAL 
FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 





VILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Export $ Through Binney & Smith, International 











RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 
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WALL STREET, NEW 


"AKRON BOSTON LOS “ANGELES 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 


MERCIAL TROPICAL, $.A., MEXICO CITY 
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New Fabric-Like Texture Patterns for Velon Plastic Draperies 
Include (Left) Canadia and (Right) Moresque 


president in charge of production; and Kenneth L. Edgar, sales 
manager of the film division. Officials of the parent company, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., who also attended included Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., board chairman, and John L. Cohill, assistant 
to the president. 


Flexible 
Rubber Door 


SWINGING rubber 
door, so light and 
flexible that it can be 
bent to a right angle, 
has been developed by 
Stic-Klip Mfg. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., to 
replace heavy wooden 
doors in cold storage 
warehouses. The new 
door will eliminate the 
costly maintenance and 
damaging of conven- 
tional wooden doors 
caused by power trucks 
banging into the doors 
to open them. The rub- 
ber door swings open at 
a touch, easily absorbs 
the shock of the trucks, 
gives maximum ese oi 
passage, and returns to its normal closed position after passage. 
Actually a reinforced rubber air container, the door is con- 
structed of an outer layer of heavy cloth-inserted rubber which 
covers a “frame” of two-inch rubber tubing. Support and re- 
siliency are provided by 15-25 inflated rubber bladders specially 
designed and manufactured by Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
These bladders, running cross-wise inside the rubber facing, 
are positioned between rubber spacers and inflated by a hand- 
pump through protruding valves. Although 2!4 inches _ thick, 
the door has high insulation value, a smooth outside surface, 
very little inertia, and a weight about one-third that of conven- 
tional doors. The rubber door is suspended on hinges attached 
to steel strips running along one side. Although designed spe- 
cifically for cold storage warehouses, the rubber door is believed 
applicable to hospitals, schools, or other installations where 
swinging doors are used and shock absorption is a factor. 





Rubber 
Door for Cold Storage Warehouses 


Shock Absorbing, Flexible 





Hose Test Stand 
(Continued from page 352) 


ment. Manufactured to meet specific test purposes, the stands 
include pumps, relief valves, oil reservoirs, electric motors, 
flexible couplings, and incidental valves and piping. Super- 
draulic test stands are built to provide test pressures up to 5,000 
psi. by using large-volume pumps, and up to 30,000 psi. by 
using special booster equipment. The stands can be modified 
to include accumulator or cycling equipment as well as timing 
devices and to employ any type of hydraulic oil for test purposes. 
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A Dramatic Example 


"BARRETT 
EXPANSION 





PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


net weicnT BO LBS. 


LOT NO. 


DIVISION 


ALWED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 

















As defense production has been stepped up, the 
demand for Barrett** chemicals has grown 
tremendously. 

Among the Barrett products eagerly sought is 
phthalic anhydride, vital to the production of alkyd 
resins, phthalate ester plasticizers, and many other 
important materials. 

To meet this great demand, Barrett has taken 
two decisive steps that will substantially raise the 
output of phthalic anhydride. 

First, the capacities of Barrett's Philadelphia and 
Ironton plants already have been increased. Second, 
Barrett is well under way in its plans to build two 
new plants in Chicago and Philadelphia. The one 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


December, 1951 











in Philadelphia alone will increase the pro- 
duction of phthalic anhydride by 36,000,000 
pounds each year! 

For defense and for civilian production . . . Barrett 
is expanding to help keep America strong! 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
490 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Talk About Service... 

















DIAMONDS are Tops! 











Patented construction, accurate 
machining and _specially-made 
components are the features 
; : which make Diamond 
“Your Swing Joints 
have given excellent REVOLVING and 
service.” J.T.W. 


SWING & BALL Joints 


the outstanding in the field. They 
are leak-proof and guaranteed 
to give dependable service. Thou- 
sands of users attest to their per- 
formance. Made in a wide range 
of sizes for use on high-pressure | 
steam, gas, air and any fluid sys- 
tem where flexible connections 
are needed. 


Write for complete details. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. | 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Exporters — THE JAY-H CO., INC., 4408 Manchester Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. Cable address ‘“JAYHCO” 


“Joints working very 
good. We are well 
satisfied.”’ J.H.B. 


“Your joints are work- 
Ing fine. No trouble.”’ 
N.S.S. 






































ine The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. | 


3 (A 


,ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


GR-S X Technique Controversy 


Quite a revealing little debate was started some months ago 
when H. C. Harrison stated in a brief item in India Rubber 
Journal! apropos of GR-S X that it appeared to be a development 
of an oil technique discovered by him during the war and 
published in a War Services pamphlet. The “technique” con- 
sisted in soaking thin sheeted GR-S in mineral oil overnight; the 
rubber then absorbed up to 50% of its weight in oil, but gen- 
erally 20 to 25% was an ed, and the treated GR-S could then be 
processed with less trouble than nz atural rubber. 

A contributor to Rubber Age & Synthetics? set out to refute 
the claim of discovery pointing out that if Mr. Harrison seri- 
ously considered GR-S X a development of the oil-soaking pro- 
cess, then any method involving the addition of a mineral oil, other 
processing aid, or tackifying agent “could be said to have pre- 
ceded both Mr. Harrison’s alleged discovery, as well as the 
newly disclosed American process.” The latter, he added, is an 
offshoot of American emulsion polymerization techniques. Mr. 
Harrison duly replied, admitting that the oil technique was not 
new, but insisting that the publication of the “oil technique’ 
pamphlet in the United States after the war might have stimu- 
lated interest in oil again in the United States, “with the result 
that our American friends should be given full credit for any 
advance in the GR-S manufacture.” 

Meanwhile W. J. S. Naunton took up the question ;3 he began 
by defining a discovery as something epoch-making or funda- 
mental; whereas a new process might * merely the application 
of an old technique to a new purpose, and then he gently brushed 
aside Harrison's original claim of a discovery. Next he proceeded, 
for some obscure reason, to take up the cudgels for the German 
scientists who had first developed Buna in the following words: 

“Tt is curious how mny American (and also British) authors 
tend to disregard Germany’s great and fundamental contributions 


to the synthetic rubber field. The writer has always found 
Americans only too willing to acknowledge verbally the help 
they have received from Germany, but on paper many of them 


appear to forget this fact. The American contribution to synthetic 
rubber was chemical engineering. The construction of these vast 
plants in such a short time was a wonderful achievement, but the 
processes used in them were based largely on German dis- 
coveries.” 

H. Stevens could not let this pass and in a full-length 
article? showed, by extensive quotations from Frank A. 
Howard's “Buna Rubber,” published in America in 1947, that 
Americans are quite prepared to give credit where it is due and 
have not shrunk from recognizing the German inventions in 
print also. 

1 May 19, 1951, p. 10. 
2 July, 1951, p. 151. 
> India Rubber J., Aug. 18, 


4 [bid., Sept. 22, p. 7. 


Notes 


Cast latex models of the human heart and of a human fetus, 
with anatomical detail marked in color, are the latest additions 
to the series of anatomical models manufactured by Educational 
& Scientific Plastics, Croydon, Surrey. The first is a large-scale 
model dissected to give a clear idea of the way the heart 
functions; the model of the unborn child is designed to show 
the blood circulation between mother and child. 

The Rubber Raw Material Group, Bloemfontein Ave., Lon- 
don, W.12, of which Lord Strabolgi is chairman, has announced 
that its subsidiary, Rubber Raw Material S.A., Brussels, Bel- 
gium, has opened a branch office in Paris: Rubber Raw Material 
S.A., 13 Rue Marivaux, Paris 2, France—telephone, Opera 70- 
68; telegrams, Rawrubber Paris. This new office will enable 
the company to give better service to its customers in France, 
requiring crude rubber, reclaimed rubber, waste rubber, chemi- 
+ for the rubber industry, plastics. 

H. Cotton was appointed head of the National College of 
Betber Technology, effective September 1. Known for his work 
on the role of oxygen in the mastication of natural rubber, Dr. 
Cotton has also for many years been active in training students 
in rubber technology. 
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FINE 


TOOLS 


A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 


de and flexible range of 


speeds and feeds _ insure 


profitable production grinding 





xnd polishing of tubes and 


medium size rollers. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 


Lombard Smith Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 































































Eagle-Picher pigments 


serve the rubber industry 


across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 


a century of experience... 


are the factors that make 


Eagle-Picher serve vou better. 


Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


AGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


PICHER 


Since 1843 


CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 


* 











Rubber-asphalt mixtures have been used for the first time 
jor surfacing an airport perimeter track. This occurred when, 
at the request of the Air Ministry, experimental sections were 
laid at Ringway Airport, Manchester. 

In a recent experiment to test bitumen-rubber roads, sections 
of three different streets in Bristol received an asphalt topping 
containing 2% of rubber powder, supplied by Anglo-American 
Asphalt Co., Ltd., Bristol. 

Research workers at the Ministry of Supply Royal Aircratt 
Establishment have reportedly developed a new method of build- 
ing aircraft in which is employed a high-strength plastic ma- 
terial molded to shape 

The Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers. 
after looking for some time for new headquarters more. suit- 
able and convenient than the buildings at Croydon, decided to 
buy a building at Shawbury, near Shrewsbury. The structure, for 
the most part one-story, has a total floor space of 14,000 square 
feet—enough for all the activities of the association at present. 
Since the property includes 6% acres of level land, there 1s 
ample room for expansion. 

Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., will add to its works at Dumferm- 
line, Scotland, a plant for doubling and weaving rayon for tire 
cord and of cotton for tire belting fabric. 

Witco Chemical Ltd., has moved from 101 Baker St., London, 
W.1, to larger and more centrally located officies in Bush House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2, as a result of the expansion of its 
business. The telegram addresses are Oxicolode, Estrand. 
London, and Wishtum, Estrand, London. Cables will reach the 
office when addressed to either Oxicolode, London, or Wishtum, 
London. 


For International Rubber Technology 


On September 27 a sub-committee of the Council of the In- 
stitution of the Rubber Industry met delegates from rubber 
manufacturing interests in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland to discuss establishing an_ inter- 
nationally recognized qualification in rubber technology based on 
the IRI diploma. 

It was agreed that it was desirable for students and others 
in the rubber manufacturing industry in different countries to 
work to a common syllabus for a mutually recognized diploma ; 
that courses and examinations should be on a national basis set 
to an international standard, and that national diplomas should 
be linked with those of the IRI so that the same standard of 
attainment would be represented. A working committee will be 
set up shortly to settle details. Meantime France, Italy, Ger 
many, and Austria have also been invited to participate. 


International Standardization for Tests 


The fourth meeting of the International Standards Organiza- 
tion Committee on Rubber Test Methods was held at Oxford 
from October 1 to 5, when delegates from ten countries attended 
Altogether 15 subjects were discussed, for five of which draft 
1.5.0. proposals were approved: tension testing, tear strength, 
hardness, abrasion, and ply adhesion. Good progress was made 
with the other subjects: rubber-to-metal bonding, micro-hardness 
testing, cold resistance, flexcracking and crack growth, classifi- 
cation of vulcanized rubber, latex, aging, dynamic testing. 
mechanical conditioning, and technical classification of raw 
rubber. 

The next meeting, scheduled for the Spring of 1953, will 
discuss also terms and definitions, determination of copper and 
manganese in raw rubber, compression set, and electrically 
conducting rubber. 





GERMANY 


New Machines Being Marketed 


German manufacturers of testing and measuring apparatus. 
especially of the universal, vertical type, for the rubber and 
allied industries showed several new models at the Technical 
Industrial Fair at Hannover this summer.' Many devices come 


'Nautschul Gummi, 4, 8, 296 (1951). 
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equipped with variable-speed controls with a range from U 
to 1,000 mm/min. 

The new tester put out by Alb. vy. Tarnogrocki has 
hydraulic oil drive permitting variable speeds from 1 to 1,200 
mm/min. and determines tensile, elongation, permanent set, and 
elasticity of plast ics and textiles as well as of rubber. This 
tester is supplied in five models each having three measuring 
ranges. The same firm makes a universal testing machine for 
tensile, compression, and flexing, equipped with hydraulic or 
electronic control, which is available in three models each with 
three measuring ranges. Speed control (in operation and on re- 
turn) up to 300 mm/min. makes the machine also suitable for 
elongation and elasticity determinations. The inclination pendu- 
lum is used as a load indicator; when the sample ase the 
inclined pendulum, damped by an oil-brake, automatically re- 
turns to its starting position; maximum stresses can be read 
from a dial later. Activation is by rotary current over a hy- 
draulic drive, or by electronic motor control. The entire speed 
range can be regulated at once and several load measuring 
levels are provided for testing samples of varying strengths. 

Karl Frank, G.m.b.H., also has a testing machine for various 
materials including rubber, but it seems more especially de- 










@ Ames micrometer dial indicators are the 
most modern available today and naturally 
so becouse Ames policy for over 50 years has 
been continually to improve design, to take 
advantage of new materials and to utilize the 
most advanced manufacturing methods. They 
are a real aid to the quality control engineer 
who is trying to keep pace with today’s high 














production schedules 
Because Ames Indicators are functionally V Check this list of features... signed for yarns. Variable speed is from 5-1000 mm/min., and 
designed, they have fewer parts than ordinary een eee we be here too an inclined pendulum serves as a load indicator. 
ae pene ne . “es forged Solid Brass Case and Stem pode . , re : 
indicators. Construction is simple with func . ° : [he testing machine by Otto Wolpert Werke, G.m.b.H., 
or > y re > Ll , Plan . . rom . . . . 
rem ect being a and mo " . in is equipped with a friction drive with variable speed 
ugrec nc ad uate rt ’ 5 r itch Staintes: ® . . . . 
gged and adequately supporte seh ai Panee ee (6-600 mm/min.) which permits the recorder to operate during 
Operational friction is ata Minimum i 4 Hardened ond Burnished Steel Pivots } : } i 
Zia Ashes Jodirators combine | 5 the reverse motion also and draws hysteresis loops. 

s apiatlststces ge nye Diols Printed from Stee! Engravings Mechanische Werkstatte Lola, G.m.b.H., make eight styles 
treme sensitivity and accuracy with NX ics Seiki ; F : : . : 
the ability and endurance to stay right “2 ie nig banc sina of strength testers with load range from 0.5 to 1,000 kg., and 
on the job longer } variable speed of 100-1000 mm/min. The company also recently 


designed an electrically driven device to test scuff and kink 
resistance of textiles (wet and dry) and yarns; it has variable 
control of scuffing amplitude and number of revolutions and 
disconnects automatically. 

The new apparatus put out by Zwick & Co. includes: 

(1) A mechanically driven universal testing machine for 
tear, flex, shear, and compression work which has variable- 


o- 
C5 
. “* 

speed control, quick return (constant at 1,000) mm min. ) 


Representatives m 59 Ames Street ’ 
principal cite B. c AMES CO. Waltham 54. Mas automatic cut-off, recorder, and elongation measurement the 
whole way. The gripping clamps are adjustable to the sample 

to be tested. 

(2) An abrasion testing machine which consists of a housing 
containing the motor, screw drive, abrading wheel, and loading | 
arrangement. The path traversed by each sample is recorded i 

| by a counter which stops the machine when the position for 
| which it has been adjusted is reached. The grinding track is 
| kept clean by a blower which at the same time acts as air 
| 





Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 





cooler for the testing cell of the device. A built-i in thermometer 
measures temperatures between 100 and —40°C. 
(3) A controlling and adjusting device for hardness testers. 
(4) A horizontal machine for testing cable covers, rubber 
thread and rubber samples. 


PINE TAR For the footwear industry, Maschinenfabrik Albert Stubbe 
ie LIGHT provides abrading machines operating with 25 rotary, inter- 
-PINE MEDIUM changeable abrasion tools. The device is adaptable for grinding | 
= HEAVY with emery paper or grindstone. The tools are cooled by five 


ventilators which at the same time remove the dust to a chute 


PINE TAR OIL to the rear of the structure. A smaller model of this machine, 


PRODUCTS PINE OIL | with seven tools, is also available. 
The company has devised a machine for the dynamic flex- 


DIPENTENE testing (impact-bending) of rubber soles which is capable of 
imparting 30,000 impacts in four hours and is said to be par- 

ticularly suited for testing profiled soles. 
’ Finally, Pruefmaschinen, G.m.b.H., has developed a device for 
Cabot Pine Products . . . are thoroughly controlling mixing machines made by A. M. Erichsen & Son, 
analyzed and tested by the Ltd. A line-tracer draws diagrams which control the mixing 
Cobot Laboratories for vuni- time, the space between mixing rolls during the mixing process, 
the number of cuts, and the moment when the different in- 
form, high quality performance gredients must be added. 
in rubber. Staffed by trained 


technicians, the fully-equipped 


Cabot Laboratories offer you 4 . 
complete technical service. Plastic Adhesives f 


Experience in the use of plastic adhesives in the manufacture 
of plywood has shown that best results are obtainable with com- 
paratively thin layers of highly concentrated adhesive applied 
as uniformly as possible. At the Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik, Ludwigs! 1afen a.Rh., it was found some time ago that 
Quality Control : ndable Supply . . . Technical Service good union is assured with urea_resin-based adhesives foamed to 

give an increase in volume of 70 to 80%. Foaming is effected 

é chemically or mechanically. In the latter case air is beaten into 

CABOT Godirey L. Cabot, Inc. the plastic that has previously been mixed with a foaming aid 

7 FRANKLIN STREET which at the same time acts as a stabilizer. Adhesives of this 

BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS type are widely used in the production of plywood and more 

recently are also finding application in the manufacture of 
furniture. 
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FOR THE PRECISION MOLDING 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


HIS Erie Foundry Company 800 Ton Precision 

Hydraulic Press is designed and built to close 
tolerances. A number of these special presses purchased 
by one of the nation’s largest rubber processors, are required 
in precision molding of special rubber products. Your speci- 
fications for precision presses are in capable hands when you 
send them to Erie Foundry Company. A half century of 
engineering and craftsmanship is at your command. Write 


for bulletin 350. Dag bd wis ee “ue 3S 


star 7 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY: IRIE, PA.,U.S.A. 


DETROIT a CHICAGO I INDIANAPOLIS 
335 Curtis Building ys 13 South Austin Blvd. y 2302 N. Meridian Street 


> NEW ENGLAND 
G. V. Eads 
Es Kent, Conn. 


AyDRAULIC PREst 


December, 1951 





BAREK 


Copolymers 


high styrene rubber resins, elastic 
and heat-resistant, for shoe soles, 
wire insulation, floor tile, molded and 
extruded products. 


ot BPE 


Copolymer Latices 


high styrene resin emulsions for rug 

and upholstery backings, leather 

finishes, paper coatings and impregnants, 
latex base paints, etc. 


DAREX, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 











The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


« 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

@ 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. Wi, 
The Country's Leading Makers 








White Reinforcing Materials 


The development of white reinforcing agents in Germany was 
chiefly stimulated by the demands of World War II when it 
became necessary to husband supplies of carbon black for 
essential military purposes. As early as 1940, development work 
on alumina gel to replace carbon black was under way, and by 
1941 a few hundred tons could be made available to the rubber 
industry. By the end of the war up to 1,000 tons a month were 
being produced for use mainly in the manufacture of brown 
3una soles and heels for the people. The immediate postwar 
period briefly interrupted this work, but when the Rubber Asso- 
ciation was set up, systematic research was initiated with, as 
an end, the production, with light-colored reinforcing agents, of 
light-colored rubber goods having all the good qualities of 
carbon black-filled products. However, since experience had so 
far been gained on synthetic rubbers, a whole series of new 
problems had to be solved, such as the developing of suitable 
dispersing agents and softeners, before the new reintorcers could 
be used on natural rubber. 

In 1947 the Economic Association of the Rubber Industry and 
the Economic Association of the Chemical Industry, together 
— the Working Association for Light- Colored Reinforcing 
Fillers, in which producers and consumers of fillers, chemists, 
and rubber technologists collaborated. New fillers were produced, 
as the highly active Aerosil (silicic acid) and amorphous silicates 
like aluminum silicate and calcium silicate (Calsil). 

The latest types of light-colored reinforcers that have been 
developed as a result of the activities of the association are 
claimed to have proved markedly superior to carbon black in 
their effect on the abrasion and impact resistance, elasticity, and 
resistance to mechatiical strain of vulcanizates. Figures recently 
published’? show the increased use (in tons) of these materials 
in the German rubber industry, as follows: 

Natural White 
and Black Fillers _ 
Synthetic Carbon as % of White as %0o 
Rubber Black Rubber __ Reinforcers Rubber 
1949....... 69,274 14,366 20.6 1,829 2.6 
| oe 83,290 15,246 18.3 3,021 3.6 
Jan.-May 
| ee 39,176 7433 19.0 1,952 5.0 

Those interested in the production of white reinforcers are 
optimistic about the further development of the products; various 
shortages are bound to affect the output of carbon black here 
before long, it is felt, and meantime research in the indicated 
direction will be pursued with increased energy. 


1Kes ttschuk u. Gummt, 4, 9, 311 (1951) 


Plastics Convention, 1951 


A conference, organized by various plastics and allied asso- 
ciations, was held at Wiesbaden from October 22 to 26. Accord- 
ing to the advance program, the following papers were scheduled : 
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Merry Christmas! 
SEE PAGE 264 
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LITTLE 
goes 
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long 
WAY cece 


Marbon'SO00 ’ 


Look what Marbon “8000” can do for your rubber compounds 


© Elimination of Masterbatching. 
© Plasticizing action at processing temperatures. 


@ Lower power consumption on highly loaded stocks. 





© Versatility with natural, synthetic and reclaim rubbers. 


@ Higher unit reinforcement. 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 


December, 1951 














important products 
for the rubber industry 
3 ways better 


— CHEMICAL DISPERSIONS— ready-to-use dispersions of 
eSULFUR e ZINC OXIDE e ACCELERATORS 
e ANTI OXIDANTS e or complete curing groups 


2—taTex—natural or synthetic rubber—carload, truckload 
or less 
—LATEX COMPOUNDS— NATURAL CENTRIFUGED 
LATEX eGRS #4 LATEX NORMAL eGRS #4 
LATEX CONCENTRATE 


‘ 1 — Central shipping point saves freight — 
- een plant is neor Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
A a ; Dependable, immediate service 


\ A , 
3=— Unvarying accuracy and reliability 





: TESTWORTH & datotoin 1 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Distributors of Natural Rubber Latex @ Manufacturers of Special Com- 
pounds of Synthetic or Natural Rubber Latices to meet your needs 





High Quality 
Uniform 


PINE TARS PINE TAR OIL 


BURGUNDY PITCH SOLVENTS 


ROSIN OILS PINE OIL 


TACKIFIERS 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill, 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco § 


DIPENTENE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17 


2775 East 132nd St. at Shaker Square, 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 


P. O. Box 389 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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“Advances in Injection Molding and Injection Molding Mate- 
rials Based on Polystyrene, Polyethylene, and Polyamid,” 
H. Beck. 

“Problems in Connection with the Use of Molding Materials by 
Design Engineers,’ G. B. von Hartmann. 

“Possibilities of High-Frequency and Impulse Heat in Weld- 
ing Foils,” T. von Hauteville. 

“Plastic Foils for Wrapping and Similar Purposes,” 
mann. 

“Measuring the Elasticity and Viscosity of Molten 
ethylene,” E. A. W. Hoff (England). 

“Adhesion of and with Plastics,’ O. Jordan. 

“Processing Plastics with Serew Machines,” S. Kiesskalt. 

“The Significance of the Agreement on the Relaxation of 
Industrial Control for the Plastics Industry,’ L. Kollek. 

“The Technique of Employing Mixed Polymers from Asym- 
metrical Ethylene Dichloride and Vinylchloride,’ P. Kraenz- 
lein 

“The Processing and Use of Araldit as Bonding Material 
and as Casting Resin,” K. Meyerhaus (Switzerland). 

“Recent Polyadducts and Their Technological Possibilities,” 
H. Orth. 

“Recent Developments with Cellit (Cellulose Ester) Injection 
Molding Materials,” W. Rohm. 

“Developments in Plastic Floorings,” Hj. Saechtling. 

“Determination of the Gelling Capacity of PVC at Tempera- 
tures in the Range of 100-160° C. by Means of the Brabender 
Plastograph,” P. Schmidt. 

“Polyisobutylene and Its Applications,” A. Schwarz. 

“Nature and Problems of Plastics Research,” R. Vieweg. 

“Notes on the Testing of Plastics,” D. J. van Wijk (Holland). 
— Vacuum Evaporation for the Metallization of Plastics,” 
Ls. lesinger. 


O. Herr- 


Poly- 





MALAYA 


Continued from page 321) 


Gambling on Devaluation 


Reports in the daily press in Malaya reveal that Malayan 
rubber traders, especially Chinese in Singapore, are gambling on 
the possibility that Britain may devalue the pound again. 
Speculating dealers are willing to take an immediate loss of six 
1 7 cents a pound by selling Grade 3 or 4 rubber to the G.S.A., 
then arranging with banks to hold ‘the proceeds in United 
States dollars for six months, on the chance that the pound 
will be devalued within that period and leave them a very 
handsome profit. If, for instance, there is a 25% devaluation 
within the period, a dealer would make himself a profit of 30 
cents (S. S. currency) per pound of rubber at present prices. 

It is obvious that this kind of gambling, if sufficiently wide- 
spread, would affect the price of rubber, for as increasing 
amounts of rubber were sold below the market level, the G.S.A. 
ould be tempted to cut prices again, it is pointed out, and 
it is added that earlier slashes by the G.S.A. followed on this 
type of gamble. 


Conservative Victory Ups Dividends 


Feeling that the Conservatives newly returned to power in 
England would not be likely to limit dividends, directors of 
various Malayan rubber companies, immediately after the news 
of Churchill’s victory, announced new dividends. Thus Golden 
Hope declared a 25% dividend, bringing the total for the year 
ended February, 1951, to 45%, compared with 10% the year 
before. 

Bukit Mertajam will turn out,a final dividend of 15%, which 
had been temporarily frozen, giving a total of 25% for its 
business year. 

Pahang Consolidated declared a final dividend of 45%, to give 
a total of 75% for the year ended July, 1951, against 30% 
last year. East Asiatic Rubber Estates decided to pay 10% 
interim for the current vear, and Kuala Reman Rubbers, which 
had turned out 5% in 1950 and nothing for the eight preceding 
years, also paid a 10% interim, making the total for the 
year 15%. 
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3,180-ton single opening 
hydraulic belt press used for 
vulcanizing rubber belting. 
Twenty-four cylinders are 
arranged in pairs which can 
be cut out at any time, or 
can be removed from the 
press without dismantling 
any other part. 


Hydraulic stretcher and 
clamping units are mounted 
at the ends of the moving 
platen which measures 


63%" x 30' x 3%". 














HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND 


vues For every purest | Re De WOOD COMPANY 





ACCUMULATORS 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
ALLEVIATORS 
INTENSIFIERS Estallished 1803 
* 
December, 1951 “ 











HYDROCARBON 
M. R. 








GRANULATED 
CRUSHED 
SOLID 











| UMPEER Cemicat Co. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








EXCLUSIVE \bAL, 
AGENTS “AGMA 


Centrifuged Latex 


Ya e@ Normal Latex 
e@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


e@ Natural and Synthetic 
Latex Compounds 


REVERTEX 


72-75% Latex 
Concentrate 


@ Plastisols 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory 
and free consulting service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
tt weet Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk e Boston % 

nace J oo dl — = on — Ave., Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. 
achfor t queduct St., Montreal 3, ¢ da; E 

Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. F ct reste 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Surface Chemistry of Solids.” S. J. Gregg. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 
514 by 82 inches, 306 pages. Price, $8.50. 

Emphasizing general principles throughout, this book presents 
a systematic survey of the different brauches of the surtace 
chemistry of solids. Instead of providing detailed descriptiois 
of individual observations, the author treats this rapidly ex- 
panding field from the standpoint of fundamental principles. Ad 
sorption, adhesion, spreading phenomena, catalysis, and related 
effects are all discussed as beimg the results ot the presence ot 
a field of force at the surface of the solid in its contact with 
a liquid, gas, or another solid. While some branches of the subject 
are omitted, such as colloidal sols, electrode processes, and 
electrokinetic phenomena, the author succeeds admirabiy in his 
stated iutention of presenting a brief but lucid survey of the 
field from the standpoint of practicability. The use of numerous 
tables and diagrams clarifies the text, and further study of the 
topics is suggested by the appending of literature reierences and 
bibhography lists to each chapter. 

The book comprises 14 text chapters, a final chapter summing 
up the material presented, and both author and su>ject indices. 
Following the iaaciiasiion separate chapters are devoted to 
adsorption of gases and vapors by solids; adhesion and the 
effect of adsorption; active solids; films on the surfaces of 
liquids; interpretation of the adsorptioa isotherm; the external 
surface of a solid, including porosity, premeability, smoke, and 


dust; the electron microscope and electron diffraction as applied 
to surface problems; friction and lubrication; spreading of a 
liquid over a solid; adsorption from liquids, including chro- 
matography; determining the specific surface area, surface 
energy, and density of a solid; catalysis and chemisorption; and 
the part played by the surface in chemical reactions. 


“Statistical Methods for Chemists.” W. J. Youden. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Cloth, 534 by 9 inches, 136 pages. Price, $3. 

Characterized by a complete lack of statistical theory and 
proofs, this book presents an excellent exposition of the modern 
statistical system of units for expressing scientific conclusions. 
Drawing from his own lengthy experience in both the chemical 
and statistical fields, the author presents the statistical tech- 
niques which he himself found most useful in a wide variety 
of scientific investigations. Written from the laboratory worker’s 
point of view, the book presents examples taken from actual 
data obtained in real investigations, with explanatio.s of the 
fundamental statistical principles which are behind these 
examples. 

Introductory material has been held to a minimum because 
of the author's conviction that laboratory men have a_ real 
understanding of the meaning of their measurements, even 
though this understanding is usually inarticulate. Similarly, some 
topics usually included in statistics texthooks are either omitted 
entirely or else referred to only briefly because of their non- 
application to scientific experimentation. Subjects covered in the 
text include precision and accuracy; the measurement of  pre- 
cision; the comparison of averages; the resolution of errors: 
statistics of the straight line: the analysis of variance; inter- 
action between factors; requirements for data; arrangements 
for improving precision; and experiments with several factors. 
\ppendices include a bibliography; tables of critical values; and 
a subject index. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Technical data sheets published by Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis 4, Mo. “Santicizer 8—Use in Moldings.” 2 pages. 
‘Santicizer 8—Use in Adhesives.” 2 pages. “Santicizer 8— 
Use in Coatings.” 2 pages. These data sheets provide typical 
formulations and other information on the use of Santicizer & 
plasticizer in cellulosic and polyamide moldings; polyvinyl ace- 
tate, cellulosic, polyamide, and shellac base adhesives; and cellu- 
losic and protein type of coatings. 
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Announcing 
- MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
rae for 
a | RUBBER and PLASTICS 
with | VOLUME I 


abject 
an PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
yf the 
sand 


aii The only book of its kind ever offered to the Rubber and 


Now Ready for Press 


meee. Plastics Industries and the first to be published since Pearson’s 
d_ the “Rubber Machinery” in 1915. Compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
ternal and Arthur M. Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
oR pr with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board of experts in 
_ their respective fields. Each chapter is preceded by an article 
eyo written by recognized authorities on the equipment, its purposes 


for specific products, and best method of using it. 


John 


N. Y. Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial content with authori- 
y and tative descriptions for each machine classification: Types, Specifica- 
=e aig tions, Design Features, Operation, and Applications, as well as 
— names and addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More than 
—_y 300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 

actual 


of the 
these Send for complete prospectus. 
. eal 
evel 


some Volume 1 — $15.00 Postpaid 

‘ee 

f pre: Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and Equipment — is 
-rrors: ‘- e ° ° . 

‘inter- | now in preparation and will be published in the near future. 
ements | 

actors. 
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ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 


1] / NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 


4 FLOWABLE FORM 












Trade Mark 





DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


_H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
71 CORTLANDT STREET 
E 


5 
B teva. CE 8, er 








SOURCE OF 8 


Industrial ‘Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 


such as... TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS + CORDS - THREADS 
SHEETINGS « SPECIALTIES 


DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
FABRICS 


dustrial Textile Specialists will 


IHOMASTON Whatever your needs our In- 
| be glad to discuss them with 


none | vow: We slic your inquires, 
‘Thomaston MILLS 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
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Publications of Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., Fifth Av 
at Belletield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. “The Mixing of Hi-Sil Loaded 
GR-S Compounds.” Pigment Data Bulletin No. 51-3, Octobe: 
1951. 4 pages. Laboratory test results show that the method 
of mixing Hi-Sil loaded GR-S stocks has little effect on th: 
physical properties, except that prolonged mill mixing does 
give higher moduli. “Calcene TM.” Pigment Data Bulletin 
No. 51-4, October, 1951. 2 pages. Properties and applications 
are given for Calcene TM, a fine particle size, precipitated 
calcium carbonate suriace coated to increase ease of dispersio 
and wetting by elastomers. 


“Du Pont Alamask Odorants for the Rubber Industry.” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 10 
pages. Descriptions are given of 19 Alamask odorants, togethe 
with information as to their use in latex, dry rubber, and 
elastomeric plastics. 


“Battelle.” Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus 1, O 
36 pages. This handsome illustrated booklet describes and dis 
cusses the persons and facilities that can be seen in a visit to th 
Institute. Individual sections are devoted to the staff members, 
supervisory personnel, and research teamwork; the laboratories 
and their facilities; and the Institute’s fields of service, growth, 
and contributions to industry. 


“ASTM Standards on Textile Materials (with Related 
Information).” American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 611 pages. 
Price, $3. This new edition presents 88 specifications, test 
methods, and tolerances for textile materials, as developed by 
ASTM Committee D-13. In addition to the standards, there is 
a section ot photomicrographs of common fibers and defects in 
woven fabrics; a glossary of textile terms; new tentative test 
methods for abrasion resistance of fabrics; and appendices 
covering basic properties of textile fibers, tables of relative 
humidity, yarn number conversion tables, and other related 
information, 


“Annual Report, 1951.) Armour Research Foundation of 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16, Ill. 55 pages. 
This annual report of the Foundation’s research program for 
1950-1951, its fifteenth year of service, reviews the projects 
worked on in the fields of engineering mechanics, materials and 
processes, physics, and electrical engineering. An organizational 
chart is included, together with listings of administrative per- 
sonnel and the board of trustees. 


Bulletins of a Manhattan, Inc., Manhattan Rubber 
Division, Passaic, N. “Condor V-Belts.” Bulletin No. 6868- 
E. 4+ pages. Cons ke details and other features of these 
V-belts are described and illustrated in this bulletin. Interesting 
installations of these belts are discussed, and a table of standard 
industrial belt sizes is included. “Ray-Man ‘F’ Conveyor Belt.” 
Bulletin No. 6915. 4 pages. Information is given on the 
construction and application of Ray-Man “IF”, a general 
purpose heavy duty conveyor belt for applications involving 
danger of tearing or puncture, use of small pulleys, added 
flexibility and better fastener life, and use of thick, narrow 
belts. 


“German Books on Chemical & Cognate Subjects, Pub- 
lished 1939-1950.” Second Edition. A. E. Cummins and S. Vince. 
Lange, Maxwell & Springer, Ltd., 41-45 Neal St., London W.C.2, 
England. 108 pages. As indicated by the title, this is a classified 
bibliography of German books on chemistry, metallurgy, mathe- 
matics, and physics. The title, author, number of pages, and 
German price are given for each book. 


“Patents for Technical Personnel.” Wirth Wade. Chemo- 
nomics, Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Paper, 
6 by 9 inches, 40 pages. Price, $3. Intended as a reference 
manual on patents and inventions for technical workers and 
students, this book is a practical —e written in non-legal 
language. The book covers the steps to be taken in protecting 
an invention; patent interference and prosecution; a_ typical 
industrial patent department and its relation to the inventor 
and the company; and how to read a patent, including a sys- 
tematic method for analyzing and checking a claim. Unusual 
features include the use of flow sheets to illustrate the steps 
in converting an idea to the patent application, and the inclusion 
of detailed instructions for preparing invention records. 
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Monsanto, a leader in rubber chemicals 
research for three decades, is extending 
its activities in this field with the con- 
struction of a substantial addition to 
its laboratories in Nitro, West Virginia. 
The new facilities, which will be in oper- 
ation in 1952, will more than double 
space in its rubber research laboratories 
in Nitro and in Akron, Ohio. The num- 
ber of scientists and technicians em- 
ployed in the laboratories will be sub- 
stantially increased. 


Monsanto research has made regular 


December, 1951 
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RUBBER CHEMICALS LABORATORY addition at 
Monsanto's Nitro, West Virginia, plant as it will 
appear when completed next year. 


important contributions to rubber prog- 
ress in the last 30 years, including 
developments of value in processing of 
natural,synthetic and reclaimed rubber. 


Research facilities of Monsanto are 
available to the rubber industry. If you 
have a problem in rubber compound- 
ing or rubber research, we hope you 
will feel free to discuss it with us. For 
further information, get in touch with 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Rubber Service Department, 920 
Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


; 
; 
; 
i 
; 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Antioxidants 
Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


Aldehyde Amine 
Accelerators 
A-32 

A-77* 

A-100 


Mercapto Accelerators 
Santocure* 

EI-Sixty* 

Ureka* C 

Ureka Base 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto benzothiazole) 
Thiofide* (2,2’ dithio-bis benzothiazole) 


Guanidine Accelerators 
Diphenyl Guanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


Ultra Accelerators 

for Latex, Etc. 

R-2 Crystals 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetra methyl thiuram 
disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetra ethyl thiuram 
disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetra methy! thiuram 
mono sulfide) 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of dimethy! 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl! 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


Wetting Agents 
and Detergents 
Areskap* 50 
Aresklene* 375 
Santomerse* S 
Santomerse D 


Special Materials 


Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1") 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Insoluble Sulfur “60” 
Retarder ASA 


Colors 


Reodorants 


#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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PORCELAIN 


Rubber Glove Forms 


Practically any type of porcelain forms for rubber 
or plastic gloves can be supplied by Colonial. These 
include forms for linemen’s or electricians’, surgeons’, 
household and industrial gloves. They can also be 
supplied with the new non-slip design as pictured on 
the middle form. Some forms are made from Colonial’s 
stock molds, others to customers’ specifications. 

Send for catalog. Quotations based on your specifica- 
tions or stock items given prompt attention. 


THE COLONIAL INSULATOR COMPANY 


993 GRANT STREET ° AKRON 11, OHIO 

















GENERAL LATEX 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compounders 
Watural and Synthette 


RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 




















“Sundex-41.”, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 16 
Sundex-41, a new process aid for cold rubber, is descri’ 
this booklet. Detailed information, including formulatic, 
tables of physical data, is given on both laboratory and fac 
scale mixing and milling runs of cold rubber stocks containin 
this petroleum base material. 


“Large Elastic Deformations of Isotropic Materials. 
VII. Experiments on the Deformation of Rubber.” k. S. 
Rivlin and D. W. Saunders. “VIII. Strain Distribution around 
a Hole in a Sheet.” R. S. Rivlin and A. G. Thomas. British 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts., England. Publication No. 147. 48 pages. 
In Part VII, measurements on suitable test pieces of a pure 
gum natural rubber vulcanizate are used to calculate the stored- 
energy function of the vulcanizate. This function is then used 
to predict the load-deformation relations for other forms of 
test pieces. In Part VII, the deformation produced by radial 
forces in a thin circular sheet of incompressible highly elastic 
material containing a central hole is studied theoretically. 
Results calculated on the basis of this theory are compared 
with those obtained experimentally by using a vulcanized natural 
rubber compound as the highly elastic material. 


“Midco-B in a Tread Compound with Various Types of 
GR-S.” Report No. 15. Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co.. 
East St. Louis, Mo. 4 pages. Extensive laboratory test data 
are presented on the properties obtained with two proportions 
of Midco-B,.a whole tire reclaim, in tread stocks based on 
GR-S, GR-S-10, GR-S-100, and GR-S X-628. 


“A Year Book of Railroad Information.” 1951 edition. 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference Committee on Public 
Relations, 143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 96 pages. 
“Automobile Transportation in Defense or War.” United 
States Defense Transport Administration, Washington, D. C. 
68 pages. “Principles of Good Source Relations.” Personal 
Products Corp., Milltown, N. J. 10 pages. Publications of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. “Accident, Automotive, and Burglary Protection Equip- 
ment Lists.” September, 1951. 114 pages. “Bi-Monthly Sup- 
plement to All Lists.” August, 1951. 88 pages. 
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MILL ROOMS 2ze 


OUR IWOUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


are now building “CONTINUOUS FLOW MILL ROOMS” 
with all of the following processes .. . 


@ bulk conveying and storage of soft blacks and pigments 


@ pellet handling from Banburys through coolers, blenders 
and to weigh hoppers 


® automatic weighing of rubber pellets and pigments and 
conveyance to Banburys 


®@ automatic control systems for operating and correlating 
all processes 


®@ a new type of dust control for Banbury Mixers 
@ all accessory and servicing equipment for calenders 


@ all accessory and servicing equipment for tubers 


Write us about a survey of capital investment 
required and an evaluation of savings. 














OOR BUSINESS 


OUR MACHINE DESIGNERS 


are introducing a complete and redesigned line of 








machinery for rubber and plastics. 


also 
modernizing and rebuilding 


BANBURY MIXERS 


with [s 





@ brand new mixing chambers 4 
ee 

® brand new parts om 
Pe 

All parts are made interchangeable with existing ree 


parts 


Write For 


Our new bulletin—’“A New Source for Rebuilding Ban- 
bury Mixers’’—illustrating new methods and facilities 
for building and repairing. 





HALE AND DESIGNERS OF MACHINES 
KOLLGREN |Rpeave 


BN CORP : RA AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 






















KOPPERS 
CHEMICALS 


proven in the 
rubber 
industry 








" 
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4 


associated with... 


THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BUILDERS OF MACHINERY 
With Plants in Warren, Ohio and Ellwood City, Pa. 


WRESORCINOL is used for preparation of adhesives that assure a 
strong bond between rubber and fabric or cords. Koppers Resor- 
cinol used in pre-dip treatment produces excellent bonding of rub- 
ber to cotton, rayon and nylon fabrics. 


*DI-tert-BUTYL-para-CRESOL has wide application as an antioxidant 
in white rubber products. It retards cracking, checking, hardening 
or loss of strength without discoloring the product or staining mate- 
rials with which the product comes in contact. 


STYRENE MONOMER polymerizes with active olefinic compounds 
to produce GR-S type synthetic rubbers. 


* Di-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL is suggested for use in the preparation 
of hard rubber or ebonite from GR-N synthetic rubbers. It is re- 
ported to improve tensile strength of ebonite and increase tackiness 
of the stock. Sulfides of DBMC have been reported to be effective 
peptizing agents for reclaiming of GR-S type synthetic rubbers. 


*MONO-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL has been reported to be an effec. 
tive anti-flex cracking agent in rubber and rubber-like materials. 
And the resin obtained by condensation of MBMC with formalde- 
hyde has been shown to impart tack to GR-S rubber. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS AVAILABLE 
For further information on any of the above 
chemicals, write for the Technical Bulletin on the 
chemical(s) in which you are interested. Please 
address: Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept.IR-12, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


= 


a *) 
KOPPERS | 
Ww 


Chemical Division 
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Hs" quality cotton 


ducks and industrial 
fabrics — produced under 


rigid laboratory controls 


to meet the most exacting 


specifications. 
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Partial Saponification of Polyvinyl Acetate. I. Sakurada, 
M. Hosono, Chem. High Polymers (Japan), 2, 151 (1945). 

Depolymerization of Polyvinyl Acetate during Deacetyl- Z 


B. J. BARRY 


AND COMPANY, INC. 





62 Worth Street e New York 13, N. Y. 
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Have you considered the 


advantages of Carey Pel- ation with Alkali. I. Sakurada, M. Fujikawa, Chem. High 


letized Oxide of Magnesia Polymers (Japan), 2, 143 (1945). 
Chlorinated Polyvinyl Chloride. H. Ohe, Chem. High Po- 


MAG ay ESIA packed in Polyethylene lymers (Japan), il 20 (1944). 
Bags—comparatively dust- Preparation of Polyvinyl Butyral. T. Osugi, Chem. High 


Polymers (Japan), 2, 161 (1945). 






free, with greater activity, Preparation of Polyvinyl Butyral from Polyvinyl Alcohol. 
OXIDES AND longer package life? I-II. S. Lee, H. Kawakami, Y. Sone, B. Narazaki, Chem. High 
: Polymers (Japan), 1, 89 (1944). 
CARBONATES LIGHT Pp . 4. a ; % 
olyisobutylene. I. M. Odan, T. Tamura. S. Kondo, 
AND HEAVY—TECH. I. Watanabe, S. Mizushima, J. Electrochem. Assoc. Japan, 13, 27 
AND U.S. P. QUALITY (1945). II. M. Odan, S. Mizushima, T. Shimanouchi, H. Oka- 
bavashi, C. Ozaki, Ibid., 31. 
THE PHILIP CAR EY MFG. COM PANY Causes - the ee in Solubility of Polyvinyl Butyral. 
T. Osugi, Chem. High Polymers (Japan), 1, 107 (1944). 
ba neaepeceniene ee, ange a of Methyl Methacrylate Polymers and Co- 
—— polymers. J. Haslam, W. Soppet, Analyst, 75, 63 (1950). 





. : = ec MAD rr of Chain High- Molecular pone. 
I. H. Sobue, H. Kawai, Chem. High Polymers (Japan), , 65 
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2, 272 (1945). 

Methods of Increasing the Stability of Rubber Soles to 
Thermal Aging. I. U. Mishustin, Legkaya Prom., 7, 9, 28 
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Innovations in the Manufacture of Rubber Parts for Shoe 
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Influence of Ingredients on the Strength of Bonds be- 















Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., tween Rubber Mixtures and Leather. I. A. Veinberg, Legkaya 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, IIl. Prom., 7, 3, 25 (1947). 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., Approximate Formula for the Calculation of the Quantities 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; of Gas Evolved from Powdered Materials. M. S. Monastyr- as 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati skaya Legkaya Prom., 7, 2, 29 (1947). oes 
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A LOW COST 
BUNA N 
PLASTICIZER 


“LIGHT COLORED PRODUCTS 


PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, 
light-colored plasticizer for synthetic 







rubber — especially butadiene-acryloni- 
trile type. 


This hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 
replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rub- 
bers—produces soft vulcanizates having 
high tensile, excellent elongation, and 
very low modulus. PANAFLEX BN-1 
a PAN AM ERICAN, nical plasticized stocks possess good ageing 
APA AM Bs properties, superior electrical character- 


~~ 4 122 EAST 42nd STREET Plant NEW YORK 17, N.Y. istics, and show good gasoline and 
Texas City, Texas 





oil resistance. 











Trade 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Mark 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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Y Bom 


is TRUSTED 





MODEL X Tensile Tester 


%, One of the many “*Scott Testers for 
“World-Standard’ testing of rubber, 
iextiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, 

up to 1 ton tensile. 


‘ SCOTT 
' | TESTERS 
*Trademark 
‘ SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
Providence, R. |. 


90 Blackstone St., 

















ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 144”, 1/2” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 


RIDACTO 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 











For Use With— 
THIAZOLES * THIURAMS * DITHIOCARBAMATES 





Advantages— 
*® Flat Modulus GR-S * Superior Heat Aging 
| %& Balanced  Vulcanization * Halts Natural Rubber 
| with Mixtures GR-S and Reversion 
Natural Rubber * Safe Processing 
The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. 
| P. O. Box 339 Ridgewood, New Jersey 














p EDGE CUTTING Dies 













Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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SEE PAGE 264 
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oa purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
. Dain- Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
. Week, duction of Rubber Goods—be they 1. Treating of all types of cotton duck and 
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ory Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. cotton piece goods with our CAPITOL 
ic. Rub- 
ae LINER PROCESS. We are in a position to 
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—_ supply a complete liner, if desired. 
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. Liska, | 2. Resorcinol Formaldehyde Latex processing 
neko, rf on cotton piece goods, rayon, nylon and 
_ 4 | celanese. 
A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
Icaniza- | 
1. 33 | PROVEN PRODUCT 3. Mildew Resistant Treatment of all widths 
and weights of belting, hose, number and 
army ducks. 
| 4. Fire, Water, Weather and Mildew Resistant 
Finishing of number duck and U. S. Army 
duck to Government Specifications. 
Details Upon Request 
Represented by: p 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. er re, SR ey 
Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


CRUDE RUBBER 


OME rubber price declines in the for- 

eign markets during the period from 
October 16 to November 15 brought the 
government into the market for moderate 
to heavy stockpile buying. Since the price 
for No. 1 smoked sheets was still above 
the 48¢ a pound level deemed satisfactory 
by the government, most of the purchasing 
Was concentrated in the off-grade rubbers. 

Government refusal to purchase high 
priced rubber has resulted in decreased 
supplies to domestic consumers. GSA is 
reported to be thoroughly screening all 
manufatturers’ orders in accordance with 
the 90-day inventory limitation provision 


of Order M-2. Screening began with 
November orders, and it is reported that 
many orders were either reduced or 


refused. The screening is said to be affect- 
ing orders for grades down to No. 3 
ambers. 

The NPA will defer until at least April 
its announced plan for loosening the tight 
controls on domestic consumption of 
natural rubber. Manufacturers are now 
permitted to use 100% of their consump- 
tion in the base-period year ending June 
30, 1950, except for automobile tires and 
certain other products, where a 90% con- 
sumption is allowed. The NPA had 
planned to allocate natural and synthetic 
starting January 1, 1952, on the 
basis of each consumer's requests, but a 
survey of the industry indicated such 
requests would be in excess of available 
supplies. It was indicated that first quarter, 
1952, restrictions may be relaxed to the 
extent of permitting manufacturers to 
produce second-line auto tires. 

\lthough reiterating its intention of 
returning the purchasing of natural rubber 
to private industry, GSA has given no 
indication as yet as to when this plan 
may be accomplished. Private estimates 
are that this change-over will not take 
place until the third quarter of next year, 
at the earliest. Meanwhile the GSA selling 
price of 52¢ a pound for No. 1 sheets was 
continued through December. 


rubber, 


Latices 


FTER reports circulated of the im- 

minency of such action for a month or 
more, GSA finally announced Novem- 
ber 19 that it will give up its exclusive 
purchasing authority over Hevea latex “as 
soon as necessary details ‘can be worked 
out.”” Because of the need of liquidation 
of present government stocks, no date can 
be set as yet when this purchasing power 
can be turned back to private industry by 
the government. 

The change-over is reported to be in 
agreement with recommendations made in 
December, 1950, by the latex industry 
advisory committee. The method of 
liquidating present stocks is still to be 
worked out, but it is believed that GSA 
will still purchase and import some latex 
during the first quarter of 1952 in order 
to balance out stocks. Indications are that 
private purchasing of Hevea latex will not 
commence until the second quarter of next 
year. 
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The November and December GSA sell- 
ing price for bulk Hevea latex remained 
unchanged at 64¢ a pound, dry weight. 
Domestic imports for August are estimated 
at 4,529 long tons, dry weight; consump- 
tion, 3,360 long tons; and month-end in- 
dustry stocks, 5,780 long tons. Estimates 
for September show imports of 2,200 long 
tons, dry weight; consumption, 3,500 long 
tons; and month-end industry stocks, 5,300 
long tons. 

GR-S latex prices were continued by 
GSA through December at 26¢ a pound, 
dry weight, for low solids latex, and 27.75¢ 
a pound for high solids types. August 
production of GR-S latex was 2,499 long 
tons, dry weight; imports, 138 long tons; 
consumption, 2,538 long tons; and month- 
end stocks, 3.467 long tons. Production for 
September and October is estimated at 
2,700 long tons, dry weight, each month. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


CRAP rubber market activity was dull 

until the end of the period from Octob- 
ber 16 to November 15, when the onset of 
winter weather served to cut down scrap 
collections and reduce supplies. The high 
freight rates also continued to affect sup- 
plies, and smaller collectors in some sec- 
tions of the country were reported to have 
given up scrap rubber in favor of other 
and more profitable scrap materials. 

Toward the end of the period reclaimers 
were reported to be taking moderate quan- 
tities of scrap tires and tire parts, but the 
scrap tube market was very soft. Some 
tube sales were said to be taking place at 
prices lower than the quoted levels. While 
some eastern dealers reported small ship- 
ments of scrap rubber abroad, export 
business was viewed as slight. 

Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 
mills at the points indicated: 





a 
Per Net Ton) 





$20.00 $20.00 

55.00 58.00 

27.00 29.00 
(¢ per Lb. anal 

7.0 ~ 1:25 

Red passenger tubes 10.00 10.25 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE reclaimed rubber market showed 

no new developments during the period 
from October 16 to November 15. The im- 
provement in reclaim sales first evident 
late in September continued throughout 
the market period, and November sales 
were expected to approximate the October 
level. 

Final August and preliminary September 
figures on the domestic reclaimed rubber 
industry are now available. Final August 
statistics show a production of 29,035 long 
tons; imports, 140 long tons; consumption, 
28,598 long tons; exports, 991 long tons; 
and month-end stocks, 43,900 long tons. 


Preliminary figures for September give a 
production of 26,863 long tons; consump- 
tion, 26,615 long tons; exports, 1,347 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 43,635 long 
tons. 

There were no changes in reclaimed rub- 
ber prices during the market period. In 
general, prices were at the ceiling levels 
given in CPR 58 and listed in our Sep- 
tember issue, page 756. 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 








Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Nov. 

Futures 25 29 20 3 10 
Mar 34.92 36.47 36.76 39.18 41.70 
May 34.89 36.48 36.64 38.86 41.40 
July 34 35.93 36.18 38.22 41.09 
Oct. 33 35.01 36.78 39.04 
Dec.... 33.16 34.80 34.98 36.60 38.7% 
Mar. 34.65 34.88 36.52 38.72 
OTTON spot and futures prices on 


the New York Cotton Exchange con- 
tinued to rise during the period from 
October 16 to November 15. The advance, 
originally based on a withholding move- 
ment by cotton growers, was given sharp 
impetus by the crop estimate issued Nov- 
ember 8 by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which was about 1,000,000 
bales below expectations. This estimate 
placed the crop at 15,771,000 bales, as 
compared with the October 1 estimate of 
16,931,000 bales. In view of seasonal ex- 
ports, which are expected to reach or 
exceed 6,000,000 bales, and a domestic 
consumption of about 10,000,000 this crop 
would leave a carry-over of about 2,000,000 
bales at the end of the season. On the 
basis of this crop estimate, there 1s some 
possibility of the reimposition of quan- 
titative export controls on cotton by the 
government. 

The spot price for middling 15/16-inch 
cotton started the period at 38.25¢, dropped 
back to a low of 36.85¢ on October 19, 
and then began a rise that resulted in a 
high of 44.65¢ on November 9 and a 
closing price of 43.20¢ on November 15. 
Futures prices moved correspondingly, 
with December futures going from 37.22¢ 
on October 16 to a high of 43.73¢ on 
November 9 before ending the period at 
42.40¢. 


Fabrics 
Industrial cotton fabric mills were 
caught in a price squeeze as a result of the 
sharp advance in cotton market prices 


during the period under review. Most mills 
withdrew from the market while attempt- 
ing to arrive at some sort of uniform 
pricing on their cloth lines. These revised 
prices will depend on where raw material 
costs will stabilize, and continuing or even 
higher cotton prices will bring rises in 
fabric prices. At the same time, most mills 
were understandably reluctant to raise 
their prices in view of the slow demand 
for goods. As the result of mill withdrawal 
from the market, many of the fabric prices 
listed in the table below are expected to 
undergo drastic revision as soon as new 
prices can be computed. 
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LOW Temperature Formulations with E 





N\ “FACTICE” ‘VULCANIZED | OlL 


Various Grades of Factice as Solid Plasticizers are finding wide use in meeting low temperature specifications in Crude 
Rubber — GR-S and Neoprene Stocks. 


Inquiries Invited 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO., 


Makers of Stamford ‘‘Factice’’® Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
70 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING s 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Speciallies of Every Descriplion 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 

CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 














THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 





GRADE STFEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 


- ~ 
Top-Quality that never varies! 





























THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. - 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


WACO, TEXAS 
PASADENA, CAL. 






Associated Factories: 


+» MEXICO - VENEZUELA + CHILE - PORTUGAL 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA ) 


CANADA 
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Cotton Fabrics 














59-inch 1.85-yd 2. $0.375 $0.40 
3 Ga ate alee 32 3375 
Ducks 
I yd. 615 
ae 38 
S. F. 475 
6 
Osnaburgs 
1 29 30 
185 
Raincoat Fabrics 
nch, 64x60 16 165 
4.17-y 2225 
i 24 
Chafer Fabrics 
14- sq. yd. Pl. 81 82 
11.65 _yd. S. 74 
10.80. sq. yd. S. 777 78 
8.9 sq. yd. S.... 79 795 
Other Fabrics 
h 1.35-yd., 
vd. 2-ply 66 
1 | 65 
yd 7175 
Tire Cords 
K. P. std., 12-3-3 it 
12-4-2 82 


RAYON 


TOTAL October rayon shipments by 
United States producers to domestic con- 
sumers amounted to 82,200,000 pounds. Of 
this’ total, 30,000,000 pounds were of vis- 








cose Ingh-tenacity varn, an increase oO 
5.7% over the preceding month's figure. 
lhe calculated monthly production of high- 


tenacity yarn for October was 30,300,000 
pounds, about 7] above estimated produc- 
tion in September. End-October stocks ot 


the yarn were 2,200,000 pounds 


Phird-quarter production of viscose 
ugh-tenacity yarn totaled , 86,600,000 
pounds, an increase of 5,400,000 pounds 
over the cond figure and 6,400,- 





QOU pounds over the total for the first 
quart 

High-tenacity varn shipments for tires 
and related uses during the third quarter 
amounted to 83,000,000 pounds, or 6,700,- 
second-quarter — ship- 


ments. The average denier of these ship- 








QOU pounds above 





ter and 1568 in the first quarter. Of the 
third-quarter shipments, the percentages of 
the principal denier groups were as fol- 
lows 1100. denier, 1467; 1650 denier. 
78% ; and 2200 denier, 8%. 

No changes were made in rayon tire 
yarn and fabric prices during the period 
from October 16 to November 15, and 
current prices follow: 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Fabrics 
1100/490/2.. i 4 
1650/980/2.......... . $0.695 73 
2200/980/2.. Nite cuasads de -689 


an 
I~ 


Tire Yarns 
3 US eee ee ere 0.62 .63 
1100/ 490 62 
1150/ 490.. Riendiere we nore pee w Grea .62 
1650/ 720.... Sects Se acaok oe 61, .62 


| oe Poss ; 61 
1900/ 980..... Spire Pky Sees 61 
oo. a ae te ee 61 
,. eae ms .60 
4400 /2034......... ; eased ines 63 
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U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 





Quantity 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 


Crude rubber. . 151,225,646 $78,807,699 





Late) , x 12,587,11 8,522,995 
Cc hicle 446,118 300,180 
Guayule... 345,200 99,482 
Balata 257 O14 94,073 
ak 32,713 308,222 

51,520 


4,470,796 





TOTALS 171,644,946 $89,144,975 


MANUFACTURED 


no. 3,392 $165,624 

ni 1,406 1,810 

no. 95 11,431 

, etc. . mo. 236 1,004 

prs. 8,211 11,173 

es and overshoes prs. 6,610 +,340 


7 led canv:z 
yer-Soled Canvas 





72,265 8,007 
125,524 

335 960 
1,746 2,540 


10,863 15,691 

26,613 
5,471 6,101 
3,122 3,473 
41,000 39,045 





TOTALS $668,441 
GRAND TOTALS, 


ALL RUBBER IMPORTS.... $89,813,415 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 



















Crude r 7,680 $8,607 
a chewing gt 
bases $83,767 226,469 
2,840 4,452 
Syr stic rubbers 
GR-S types. 
Neoprene 3 1,527,074 
XN e types 390,693 
obutylene 4,290 


, except butyl and 
okol”’ ; 
Reclaimed rubber 

Scrap rubber 





TOTALS 


MANUFACTURED 


Rubber cement . gals, 


L 82,916 
Rubberized fabric 


$154,215 















Auto cloth 6,071 
Piece goods and 
al sheeting d 99,299 
Rubber footwear 
Boots a ie poss 
Shoes prs. 
Rubber-soled canvas 
- PTs. 8,180 17,810 
2. prs. 19,328 60,437 
doz. prs. 56,086 68,538 





Soling and toplift 


sheets +3) se 423,466 92,349 
Gloves and mit- 
tens.. . .d0z. prs. 16,977 68,525 





Drug sundries 
Water bottles and 
fountain sy- 


ringes. eS 18,266 16,445 

Other ee 227,531 

And rubberized clothing 106,628 
Toy and novelty bal- 

SO, ee eer rer 15,167 
Toys and balls + 32,825 
Erasers, except 

| er sa lbs. 18,187 14,847 














Hard rubber goods 





























Battery boxes no, $14,456 
Other electrical 
goods : re lbs. 107,220 
Combs, shed... doz. 2,118 
Other = 
Tires and casings 
Truck and bus. . no. 61,337 3,198,825 
Auto ness no. 46,411 785, 
Aircraft 123,622 
Farm tractor, etc no. 7,767 245,087 
Ot -off-the-road.. no. 5,045 832,772 
Bicycle. : no. 9,287 13,891 
Motorcyele. .. no. 1,597 9,670 
Other . no 2,948 48,628 
Inner tubes: auto . no. 33,106 85,650 
Truck and bus . no. 24,097 109,904 
Aircraft . no. 1,146 6,487 
Other no. 9,812 $2,501 
Solid tires: truck and 
industrial no. 
Tire repair material 
Ca i 1aCK lh 
Other : lb 
Rubber and friction 
lbs. 47,895 $5,464 
lbs. 102,011 148,637 
Tbs. 16,001 
lbs 105,419 
Other lbs. 101,677 
Conveyer and 
levitator . «bbs. 306,495 
Hose and tubing .. ./bs. 597,890 
Packing lbs. 148,017 
Mats, flooring, tiling 
lbs. 266,528 7S.868 
Thread: bare lbs. 21,091 33,615 
Textile covered . ./bs. 23,660 84,965 
Gutta percha manu- 
f lbs. 8,038 $200 
latex and 
for further 
lbs. 301,851 184,006 





> rubber m 





$53,232 


TOTALS $9,710,016 
GRranp Totats, ALL 


RUBBER Exports $11,284,084 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 








Balata 6,834 $5 464 
1 60 S40 
2,410 1,183 
6,608 L586 
ToTaLs 16,712 $7,073 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber boots prs. 252 $1,112 
345 
127 
2,246 
industrial + SOs 9 $46 
Rubber packing » O85 40 100 
her natural and syn- 
thetic rubber manufac- 
tures 304 
TOTAEB..... 0% ee $4,680 
GRanpD Torats, ALL 
RUBBER REEXPORTS. . aavalaes $11,753 





Source: Bureau of Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., recently published the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may he ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United States, 
from this Division, and from Department ot 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 

Aircraft & Aeronautical Supply & Equi; 
Importers and Dealers—Brazil, Ecuador. 

\utomotive Product Manufacturers—Franct 

Electrical Supply & Equipment Importers & 
Dealers—Japan. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Western Ger 
many. 
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64,406 


4,084 


x 


4,680 

















GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 








SITUATION WANTED 


CHEMIST—COMPOUNDER—WITH 20 YEARS’ 
Compounding, Process and Factory Engineering, chief. c! 
large companies. Tires, molded goods, sheeting, coated fabrics, and many 
ther products, Address Box No. 919, care of INpDIA Rupper WorLp. 


EXPERI EN( E. 


chemist small and 


SITUATIONS OPEN 
\WELL-ESTABLISHED EXPANDING MANUFACTURER OF HARD 


rubber and plastic molded products in Trenton, New Jersey, has open- 
ngs for the following technical personnel: 

ANALYTICAL CHEMIST—to establish inorganic testing procedures, 
gravimetric and volumetric, and assume responsibilities for supervising 
analytical testing unit. 

CONTROL CHEMIST—to test and follow up raw materials in-process 
batches and finish-product quality. Should have ability to deal with people. 

DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST—to do development and pilot-plant_ w 

rubber and plastic products. Should be capable of original thinking 
ind practical application. : 

These positions are permanent and offer excellent opportunities tor ad- 
vancement. Young men with the ability to grow are preferred. Please 
submit résumé including education, experience, salary requirement. «Ad- 
dress Box No, 920, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 








SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST 
for man with experience and ambition. Permanent position with 
established firm located in Pennsylvania. Salary open. Submit de- 
tailed résumé of business experience and personal qualifications first 
letter. Address Box No. 921, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST—EXPERIENCE IN RECLAIMS, SYNTHE- 


Position is with expanding adhesive company in 








~ ADHESIVE 


tics and resins desired. 


Midwest. Salary commensurate with ability All replies will be held con- 
fidential. Write giving full résumé to Box No. 922, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WoRLD. 

RUBBER TECHNICIAN: EXPERIENCED IN FLAT BELTING OR 
Se Prefer man with good knowledge of use of synthetic fibers_ in 
these products. Excellent opportunity with established firm in New Jer- 
sey. Reply stating educational and experience background, with starting 
salary. Address Box No. 923, care of InpIA RUBBER Wor tp. 


RUBBER CHEMIST: WITH EXPERIENCE, TO CARRY ON IN- 
dependent compounding for flat belting, hose, and packing. Excellent op- 
portunity with old, well-established manufacturer located in New Jersey. 
State age, technical background. experience, and salary requirements in 
first letter. Address Box No. 924, care of INDIA RuspBperR Worvp. 


CABLE DESIGN ENGINEER 


Electrical engineer experienced with specifications, design development, 
& I 


and production of insulated wire and cable. Write giving details on 
education, experience, and salary to Box No. 925, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 

RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST—CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGI- 
neer. Large Eastern supplier has opening for permanent position in its Rub- 
ber Laboratory for recent college graduate with up to five years’ industrial 
experience in mechanical goods, sundries, wire, tires, or latex. Practical 


experience in factory processing and compounding essential so that laboratory 
results can be readily interpreted and demonstrated to customers. Po- 
sition offers excellent opportunities for advancement in either sales or 
development compounding. Progressive management encourages publica- 
tion of experimental work. This, coupled with laboratory having finest 
equipment and staffed with highest type of trained technicians, assures 
successful applicant of ample opportunity to demonstrate ingenuity and 
ability, Position also offers opportunity for some travel and for contacts 
with the rubber industry. Write, giving full details, age, education, and 
experience. Replies held strictly confidential. Our employes know of this 
ad. Address Box No. 926, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor Lp. 


WANTED: PLANT MANAGER EXPERIENCED IN ALL PHASES 
of molded and extruded rubber, including rolls, etc. Must be able to 
figure quotes on inquiries. Wonderful opportunity for right man in small 
plant with steady growth for past several years. Give age, experience, 
= other information. Address Box No. 927, care of InpIA RUBBER 

ORLD. 


MAN UNDER 40 WITH EXPERIENCE IN RUBBER & SYNTHE- 
tics to be chemist in charge of laboratory of small but progressive & well- 
established manufacturer of molded products and specialties. Must be 
capable of developing new formulations & improving present ones. Fine 
opportunity for right man. All replies held strictly confidential. Address 
Box No. 933, care of Inpta RuBBeR Wor p. 





. RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST. WANTED FOR TECHNICAL WORK 
involving writing and liaison in the general field of rubber. About five 
years’ broad experience desirable. Interesting opportunity in Southwest. 
Our employes know of this advertisement. Apply to P. O. Box 2296, San 
Antonio 6, Texas. 
CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

Recent graduates for training program, associated with polymer chem- 
istry. Give complete details in first letter. Plant located in central New 
Jersey. Address Box No. 939, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-p. 








WANTED: A 
Sucteay 





SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 
COMPOUNDER EXPERIENCED IN § 


ucts other than adhesives, either on full-time or 
estern location Medium-sized growing organizatior 
40, care of INDIA Rusper Wor-p 





Pr 















WANTED 
TWO MEN enough interested in “Tomorrow” 


to answer this advertisement “Today.” 


It’s strictly against the policy of this midwest 
industrial rubber products manufacturer to go 
outside its own organization for executive per- 
sonnel, but a new plant addition for the manu- 
facturing of wire-braid, lead press hose makes 
this move necessary. 


We need two men to head up this program. 
an 
EXPERIENCED CHEMIST 
and a 
HOSE DEPARTMENT SUPERINTENDENT 


The men selected must have had considerabie 
experience in the production of wire-braid, lead 
press hose, plus the ability to start from scratch 
with a new building and new equipment to build 
a high quality product. 


If you qualify for either of these positions . . . 
and want to build a future in a medium-size 
midwestern city .. . write us now. Give us full 
facts about your experience, age, education and 
salary requirements. 


Box 934, co INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

















CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Man with latex dip experience. Capable of developing compounds 
and equipment for continuous latex dip coating. Unusual opportu- 
nity for man with initiative and ability to develop new product for 
well established AAA-1 company. Permanent position. Location 
Southern New England. 


Address Box 918, “©, India RUBBER WORLD 











Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD bring prompt results 
at low cost. 





(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 383) 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS* 





































i NOB 6. scare esses Me cle ROLT Sodium bicarbonate . 100 /bs. $2.10 $3.15 
— : M “Azo aie igs eae: lb. 1.95 Carbonate, technicall00/bs. 1.20 5.02 
Pumicestone, powdered. $0.025 $0.055 OPTS pene ae ses ib. es Uricel. en) Ged ae a: 82 
Rottenstone, domestic. = 40.00 48.00 Emersol 110 lb. 12 N SEES NRE TSS lb 1.40 
i eee lb, ee. (ff “see ~ABe he rels aa eweeGed lb .20 
Accelerators, Organic 130 1b, 1475 
( . 210 Elaine.. Ib. 125 S 
4 m7 _ BV BOUs ... s.uicenecdes eh Bonding Agents 
i =O 89 RpitatbAs oo5 5.5! 794-0 vie aie 55 BAC Tates lb. 75 80 
lb. AT 60 Hyfac 430.......... oe .lb. 1775 G-E Silicone Paste SS-15../b. 4.52 5.10 
ih 47 6 ‘ MOO Ee Darra Ib. .1875 SS-64 _.lb. 3.65 6.75 
oe 6 Laurex. Bit acct lb. 29 -67 Primer Ib, 7.50 12.50 : 
x79 “48 49 MODR. BBs een ho ean > a M DI-50.. eck Ib. 2.75 3.25 
‘1b. 2.00 Pat lene Stace pha ate a aan ST = = Thixons : Sy gal. 1.48 12.00 
DB. “59 61 SBHDAIC teen Dy pa : Ty-Ply BN, Q.S., 3640 ..gal. 6.75 8.00 
F 113 W115 PORMUONE Se 6 oss vive cae viowcoeee PY 2 .30 
ot or PAGING ois x unc beeee Ke lb. 1.60 — 
sb. 2 RAB fs 52h a cee oe lb 25 Brake Lining Saturants 
. a - Seeding... ..........004. Ib 1485 Bi TNons. «ces sk lb. 024 / 025 
lo. 2-16 LONG \< aetna lb, 065 Resinex L-S............. lb. 0225 / 08 
Ib, Bg 64 See hes gpa re 4 14% 
ue yee b we 
oO : 
4 1:00 e bh. 125, Carbon Blacks 
lb. 1.00 re pressed. . i" Conductive Channel—CC 
1b. 1.10 1.35 Mok ules ceececkoubs abd 59 Continental R-20, -40...../b. 15 22 
1b. 1.00 Zinc stearate lb. .41 .43 Kosmos/Dixie BB........ lb. 18 215 
lb 34 io enero ee ey Beiter .6c.<- saencae lb, 14 185, 
Ib, 1.95 Ne rosea case min nee lb, 25 .30 
— = ” Alkalies NOR Soe coh cee eestor . 18 315 
Diesterex N lb. .50 .o7 Caustic soda, flake ...100 /bs. 6.77 Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
DO’ T Gt diorthotolyguz ’ . 3 —* 50%.....- —- _ 5.03 Continental AA we .069 
02 93 Solid... soeeee bs. ? Kosmobile 7 77 Dixiedensed 
“42 45 HASSE RR a 069 
_ 68 Antioxidants Micronex W-6. wee 07 
Me arc. b. 07 
1:00 AgeRite Alba 1b, 2.20 00 ere... --. : oo 
1.00 ay ib. 0 = Wieosis..............& mae 
1.00 if fl A Aer ener lb 67 69 Ulces Ib 07 
1.00 MASIDRR 5320s. 2cl orm ais arabes 1b. 91 Ss Rams oa CE Nile ake : 
.88 .90 Powder. ........+..4. Ib, AD 51 Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
35 ay Resin eee er lb. bo 00 Continental F.  - 069 
42 48 a tee Selaceas arg Vacate : - / os HX. es ‘074 
1.80 1.90 — Ra Sie lb. 1.4¢ 4 150 Kosmobile $ /Dixiedensed $ /b. .069 
1.00 White. 1s sees eee. , oe , te Micronex Mk. II..... db. OT 
34 39 WSTONeE OSB os cect ae lb. 67 , 69 OD | ae lb. .074 
46 48 PAPI S 55.5:5-5 Saree notes eats lb, 69 7 Witco 46 ' es 069 
42 aa POOR. ooo a's Gis eee lb. 49 ee er ee see a . iia 
425 445 Antioxidant 2246......... bh, 1.60 8 / 1.68 Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
me A Re sem es onninsees a fa ae. ees lb. 07 12 
1.00 re Ng fan epi > Ee lb. 3.25 si Continental A Ib. .069 1175 
1.00 drape ‘Witenes lb 70 79 Kosmobile S-66 /Dixiedensed 
1.10 Betanox Special ae Rentals “4 os 4 5-66. . eames 069 1175 
1.00 ; ib. *9] si Micronex Standard... ... lb. 07 1225 
1.10 ib 43 59 Spheron #6..............lb. 074 1225 
a i Copper inhibiter X/872-L 1b. 1195 ie iC. nee a a 1175 
«Or 0 5 é - . oe vee 4 ple 
"43 “48 LS Rees oe 49 56 ee er ger lb. .069 1175 \ 
1.00 a Secon ages = 67 oo Conductive Furnace—CF 
.20 CHOZONG. 2 6 ccc cc ncenee ). a0 «dD } 
49 54 Ionol. ... Gizne % i aap NOR A oc increas » bb. .08 } 10 
1.53 NBC...........0.0 see lb. P oe Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF a 
1.00 3.00 Negzone A. —_ a | Cy lb. 0875 108 6=«Ooff 
; 46 thes Seer . ieee peat : 
Re j D. adterehiant: ib, 51 BteMag SO... sc icece one cd lb. 06 / 10 
1.00 Perflect Pasar ate s-65Oeon eas a 68 Fine Furnace—FF 
1.45 Soy sna “4 . Statex B. eed ani lb. 0625 / 105 
1.15 10 Ss oa . age ° ~~ 5 
68 75 Santoflex Sai a ERE Ce ABS lb "7 Sterling 99. Saket aca hina Skis 1b. .065 .105 
1.45 AW... 0... cece eee lb = High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
1.45 _ Teh adage , i eres lb. 075 125 
-64 “69 San | eee eae nN ‘lb. 1. = Kosmos 60 Dixie 60. » ae .O74 i 1125 
1.45 sae anata gees - i'37 - Philblack O. lb. = 075/319 
55 Saas Beale ae Siaehe we ° Od ” = J 95 
1183 Santowhite Crystals... .. db. 1.62 ately ners ‘ > pk it 
42 / 49 4 rere ree. 49 36 mene resi : — 
465 335g Ps ae Fete eee eneeeees = — = Medium seeute Furnace—MAF 
i ieee: oS Seer 0 6: 0bBe 32 3 a oe ) , 
“34 41 Sharples Wax...... Pa 23 28 Philblack A...... eee 0575 / 10 
1.10 Stabilite. .. 4 03 oo General Purpose Furnace—GPF 
.00 iba 7 4 re a < 
40 L. ald, 60 64 Sterling V ' poate Ib, 05 .09 
4 64 W hite. . . lb, 458 62 High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
1.03 1.18 : terse > - Continex HMF..........1b. .09 
1.10 Be 8 errr ens BOR 30 Kosmos 40/Dixie 40... | lb. .09 
75 Sunproof . sie ae: 38 50/Dixie 60........... lb. / 095 
1.00 1.10 Improved............ 1b, 23 = Modulex................0b. 1095 
66 By fe Jr. Risen ase a aon lb 18 23 Statex 93 os . Lb .095 
2.45 Thermoflex A............1b. .98 1.00 oo Silla ae 9 poe 
42 44 BORGES. 5 5.5570 a 0-2 ren 50 : 5975 i aa Te ee a ae ‘ = 
“0 52 RUROUINE 6.5: 6 oes ssnn gee lb. 24 / 24 
43 / 45 Lf Sa ee 1b, 65 74 3 O75 
43 45 Wine-Stay Soc cae ce 8 6D 58 / “aR; 
MMMIMRIE Sane Gi deo pterer a eustey els lb. 33 35 ‘08 
Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic jg = ©  Gastes U0 ; 085 
: + . . > ) / o7 = 
Lime hydrated mes ton 9.00 / 16.00 Antiseptics canes 20/Dixie 20...... lb. 075 
L 1. lb 241 29 Pelletex.... ee / 08 
F Ib 9165 Copper naphthenate, 6-8% am. 2475 Sterling HS Secs Sex sunk 1b. / .08 
N cP ) 16 Pentachloropn 21 .29 
Red aponal le 13155 '948 — Resorcinel lb. 825 B35 ; Very Fine ~~~ : 
Eagle lb. 2975 Zinc naphthenate, 8-10¢ . 1b. 24 O25. “BMleE KR . .5 kveensas oe .075 125 
National Lead. lb, 2255 Fine Thermal—FT 
White lead, basic .. sock, O01 e H . ad 
Eagle. National Lead... lh ‘301 ‘ Blowing Agents Peas cncnuunsiseecesece lb. = 055 
White lead, silicate... ...../b. 01715 2 Ammonium, bicarbonate. ./b. 055 .06 . - 
 ateleenpapinaial 11 1lb: 12204 1237 Carbonate............ lb. 123 24 ; Mediom Thermal—MT 
_ National Lead........ 1b. 1715 1815 - Thermax...........-+... 1b. 035 
Zinc oxide, comml.t...... Ib. 176 -2085 *Prices i in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates Stainless..............1b. 045 
grade or quantity variations. Space limitation 
prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices . ope 
Accelerator-Activators, Organic are not guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot Chemical Stabilizers 
Aktone iotehietw om 2 AD. 22 .23 prices. Advaatad: =22 oo occ eicee es lb 1.06 / AZ 
eee ECP AT .60 tFor trade names, see Color—White, Zinc Oxide. Argus Stabilizers..... lb. .60 f 4.10 
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MACHINERY AND orem | FOR oe 





BANBURY MIXERS, #3 AND 


FOR SALE: 2 D #3A. 1—BIRDS- 
boro 1,UUU-ton Press, down-stroke ram. 1—16" x 42” Mill with drive & 
75 -, motor; 1—Royle #4 Tuber, stainless steel screw and liner; 1—Elmes 

1U-opening Hydraulic Press, 30” ram. Send us your inquiries. 
¢ ONSOL. IDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 
N. 

FOR SALE—20 TONS ‘CARBON BL AC K, HARD CHANNEL, WITH 

accelerator — .04 Ib. f.0.b. New York. CHEMICAL SERVICE "CORP., 


80 Beaver sSt., New York 5, N. Y. 

SZEGV ARI #100 ATTRITOR WITH 7% H.P. EXPLOSION-PROOF 
motor, flint pebble charge, and extra #60 Fas Rei Brand new machine, 
never d.  Szegvari #1 laboratory model attritor with 14 h.p. explosion- 
proof motor, and flint pebble charge. Nearly new machine. FARLEY 
& LOETSCHER MFG. CO., Dubuque, Iowa. 


CANV ry AND RUBBER FOOTWEAR 7 NATURAL-COLOR 
stationery rubber bands for sale any quantity, any size or made to spe- 
cification. FUNG KEONG RUBBER MANU F ACTORY, LIMITED, 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 








P. O. Box 100, 





FOR SALE: BANBURY MIXERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 
ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. 
Send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. DIGBY 4-8364-5-6, 


FOR SALE: 25 HYDRAULIC 





PRESSES, ASS’T SIZES; 2 W ORTH- 
ington Tr riplex Vertical High-Pressure Hydraulic Pumps and motors: 2 
Trenchmarine 2-stage rotary pumps and motors; 1—4’ x 8’ 200-lb, pressure 
air receiving tank; 1—weighted tank- -type accumulator; 1—Fuller Company 
2-stage 60 h.p. rotary air compressor; 1—single pocket, 3'10” x 5’4” wash 
wheel plus new shell; 1—gas vulcanizer oven and burner; 2—air cylinder 
presses; .\ss’t-size tumblers, work tables, etc. Write or phone for detailed 
description and prices. IDEAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., 273-299 Van 
Sinderen <Ave., Brooklyn 7, & © Dickens 6-7100. 

FOR SAL E: F ARRE L 3-ROL L c ALENDER, 24” x 48”, EXTRA- 
heavy duty. 100 h.p. 22-\ "D.C. variable. New, can be seen running 
.... OPEN FOR OFFERS. 30” x 12” 2-roll mill, new See Cae ae 
$4,000. Clayton steam generator 50 h.p. ‘New °48 .. .. . $2,950. 
Robinson 50 h.p, stock grinder, new . . $3,000. Coulter #3A blank- 
ing machine. For sole and heel ..... "$4,500. Address Box No. 929 


care 


t InpIA RuBBeR Wor -p. 








For Your 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


Buys of the month..... 








MILLS PRESSES 
16” x 40” 36” x 36”, 2 open. 18” ram 
17” x 45” 48” x 48’, 6 open. 4 8” rams 
22” x 48” heavy-duty 306” x 30” 2 open. 10” ram 
10” x 24” (several) 
20” x 22” x 60’ (almost new) 14” x 14”, 8” ram 
20” x 24’ x 36” Cracker, 20” x 20”, 10” ram 
heavy-duty MISCELLANEOUS 
CALENDERS 314" Extruder 
24” x 66" Farrel, three-roll 42" Extruder 
15” x 40” Farrel, three-roll 6" Extruder 
12” x 30” Four roll, late 8” Extruder 
type (2 avail.) 12” Extruder 
MISCELLANEOUS L-2 Scott Tester 


#2 National Tube Press 
#3 National Tube Press 
Giant Tire Chopper 
Hydraulic Pumps 


+9 Banbury Body 

3A Banbury Complete 

66” calender rolls 

Mill rolls, all sizes available 


and many more good pieces of equipment for rubber processing. 





Let us know what equipment you may have available that is 
not being used, and for very little you may be able to ex- 
change it for additional late type machinery that you require 
at this time. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY 60. 


Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 Akron, O. 


P.O. Box 88 











SUMMIT 


TUBE CURING 
PRESSES 


10 — Summit Mold Division tube vul- 
canizing presses. See actual photo — 
right. These units develop 110,000 Ibs. 
or 55 net tons and are driven by 5 H.P., 
220/440 Volt torque motors complete 
with all controls, timers, and cycle set- 
ting devices. Presses are completely re- 


built. Bargain price for quick sale. 





LLING & COMPANY INC 


3190 East 65th St., Cleveland 27, Ohio 
Tel. Michigan 1-2850 
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Dutch Boy DS-207 Ib. 
Dyphos. i 
Dythal lb 





rmasal . 
Plumb-O-Sil A 
B 





wder lb. 
h 
lb. 
lb. 
Witco Lead Stearate #50. ./b. 
Stabilizer #70... « bb, 
Colors 
Black 
Black Paste §25....... lb. 
BK Iron Oxides. . lb. 
Covinylblaks .... a. 
Lampblack, comml.... lb. 
aga Pipe lb 
Mapic eres 3 
MB Mineral Blacks... lb. 
Stan-Tone. 
Blue 
OS eee lb. 
Heveatex pastes........../b. 
eS ea ere 
eee +s ois 
Brown 
Brown Paste $5, #10......lb. 
eS erro ee 
OO rae ree Ss 
Metallic brown......... ./b. 
Plastics brown. . 1d. 
Sienna, burnt.... lb 
aw. t 
Umber, burnt b 
aw lb 
Green 
Chrome lb 
Oxide b 
Du Pont lb. 
G-4099, -6099. lb. 
-7599. cos ee tb. 
GH-9869 t 
9976 ae 
nto nee ators lb. 
Stan- e be esto It 
PME ys ane od ck news lb. 
Orange 
Du Pont.. six ip eae 
Orange Paste #1: 3. ene 
Stan-Tone.... ‘ia ace a 
ey lb. 
Red 
Antimony trisulfide...... .lb. 
R. M. P. No.3. _ 


R. M. P. Sulfur Free. 


Cadmium red lithopone. . i 


it D. 
Du Pont chine Salnw eos 0% 1b. 
OS’ eee fe 
Iron oxide, red.......... lb. 
MND ones vs) sd is xk soe sel lb. 
Red Paste #17, ces, lb. 
Rub-Er-Red............ 1b. 
eS Ce eee lb. 
MOD Ss tics cna cuween lb. 
White 
Antimony oxide..........1b. 
Burgess Iceberg... .. ton 
Lithopone, titanated..... ./b. 
Cryptone BT........ lb. 
Titanium pigments 
Rayon LW....... . lb. 
i lb. 
J 1b. 
Ti-Pure lb. 
Titanox A- 168,- LO,-MO /b. 
RA, RA-10 lt 
RCHT. lb. 
Zopaque lb, 
Zinc Oxide, comm. lb. 
Azo — il, or -55 lb, 
lb. 
35° y tod lb. 
Eagle AAA, lead free lb 
5% eaded lb 
35% leaded lh. 
50°% leaded lb. 
Florence Green Seal Ib. 
Red Seal lb 
White Seal lb. 
Horsehead XX-4. -78 lb. 
Kadox- 15, -17, - 2. lb. 
-25... lb. 
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Nrr 
oro 


CVA Od rorownwo wets 
on 


NWODDOHOH bo ~rsa stat) 


CO ms ee me 
on 


ee et et ee 


hots 


wivekonyp 


Lehigh, 


50°% leaded 
Pro sta x- 166, -167 





Du Pont. . 


Iron oxide, yellow.... es 


Mapico... 


ee reese 


WIE. 5056 0s s-005 


Yellow D...isises 


35% leaded... 


$0.1815 / $0.1915 
1835 = / .1935 
.176 / .186 
176 .186 
176 .186 
.253 .263 
253 .263 
1.32 
1.29 1.37 
32 
1.62 f 2.15 
10 .1025 
.10 / -1025 
1.00 / 1.55 
00 / 1.37 


Dispersing Agents 


Darvan Nos 1,2... 
Kr e? ms 

Modicols 

Triton R-100... 


1b. 


> 4 .30 
15 16 
17 58 
12 / 25 


Dusting Agents 


Extrud-o-Lube. conc. 


Glycerized Liquid, Lubri- 
cant, concentrated... 


CO ee 
Mica. peatet 
Poiymel D-Tax 
Pres ~h 

W. 


Snow es Talc. 
a 





"Brown Sree 


Mir vhf Rubbers 
Black Diamond. . 
Extender 600 
Hard iphone yr 





No. é 
ee 
Nuba No. 1, 

P ] > Resins 
Ru dae aubdioate, brown 
W hite ; 

Stan-Shells 








nthetic 100 


gal. 


Fillers, Inert 


Barytes, 
Saree 
9 


Blanc fixe 
Clays 
Albacar 
— 1um Flake 


Chemica Bsis 
Crown.. é 
GK Soft Clay 
Hi-White R.... 
Hydratex R 
Paragon.. 
McNamee 

RX-43 
Stan-Clay 
Stellar-R . 
Suprex.. i 
W-1291 English 
Witco #1 — 
9 


§2.. 
Cryptone BA, CB, 
Flocks 


oS eee 


—_ ~<. 


Fabrifl “x. 24-G 
X-24-W one 
Filfloc 6000....... 
F-40-900...... 
Solka-Floc. . 
Ramte..... : 
Lithopone, comml. . 
Albalith 
Astrolith 


Non-Fer-Al..... 
Purecal D..... 


SL Slate Flour...... ay 


Stan-White.... 
—— _— ‘Silica... 


To "alba 1319.. 


(i >” Sa ae 


loated, white 
Off- ae domestic. . 


nae 
yD 


. ton 
. ton 
. ton 
. ton 
. ton 


. ton 
. ton 
. ton 
. ton 


ton 
ton 


. ton 
. ton 
. ton 
. ton 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 


1.84 
1.48 
25 / .30 
.07 / 0775 
ol 22 
13.50 
16.00 
33.00 35.00 
2.00 / 2.50 
.69 
.026 
0275 
/ 36 
1425 -268 
157 / .268 
144 285 
38.00 / 40.00 
185 
46.50 48.50 
38.00 40.00 
21.00 / 29.00 
0575 0625 
0775 .O825 
26 30 
.137 / 2625 
.156 202 
35.00 73.00 
41 
37.60 / 61.75 
19.00 20.00 
37.60 53.60 
35.60 51.60 
90.00 130.00 
50.00 55.00 
16.00 22.00 
21.00 
14.00 
14.00 33.00 
11.00 
13.50 / 33.00 
28.00 
13.50 f 31.50 
13.50 
33.00 
28.00 
50.00 
14.00 / 33.00 
93.00 55.00 
14.00 30.00 
13.50 30.00 
08 -0825 
095 / 112 
55 / .60 
13 33 
.095 
135 
16 
-105 
.O7 / 16 
90.00 65.00 
.075 / .085 
.079 / .089 
.063%% ~/ .0675 
0725 / .075 
079 .O8! 
.07 0775 
32.50 / 47.50 
22.00 / 40.00 
25.00 40.00 
50.00 / 65.00 


45.00 / 65.00 
125.00 


12.50 
15.00 
17.00 / 25.00 

8.50 9.45 
23.00 42.00 
30.00 45.00 
27.00 

.0675 








Whiting, limestone .....ton $6.00 / $15.00 
Se a mere te ton 20.00 
PRRIROMI 6 63 5. 5:60-0:98 -a0815 ton 10.00 / 18.00 
POO oes 556 ka Seieariees ton 8.50 
Finishes 
TS 6 ee gal 4.50 / 8.00 
Flocks 
CORON, GPK. vie cses0-0d0% lb. 095 / 112 
ae eee .55 60 
WOR. <os0avieeecaxe lb. 13 .33 
Rayon, colored....:....lb. .90 1.! 
White....... ee Py f°) 1.25 
Rubber lacquer, clear... .gal. 1.00 / 2.00 
ee: ....gal. 2.00 / 3.50 
Shoe varnish............gal. 1.45 
ES ba seks 6 awahaas ton 14.00 / 35.00 
Nytals : ton 25.00 36.00 
WME CB Ss. o Siew Ree lb. .63 81 
COURIMOR. ccna nwebie a lb. 1.02 1.28 
NN Seer lb. .14 32 
No. 118, colors........gal. 86 1.41 
Nevtial. -.<<4c3 gal, 76 1.31 
Van Wax...... , gal, 1.45 1.50 
Latex nee Ingredients 
Accelerator 552...... lb, 1.80 
J-127, -132 — j . Lb, 1.00 1.15 
Aeros: i eer ere saree lb. 00 
Age rite Dispersior Ce 60 2.25 
Alcogum AN-10 ae 085 
Amberex Solutions......../b. -1675 18 
Antifoam J-114 40. 820 3.45 
P-242 lb. 24 oo 
Antioxidant J-105 lb, 1.90 2.05 
-126, -139 1b. 1.45 1.60 
-137, -140 lb. 0D 70 
-138 — 1.05 1.20 
191 lb. 1.10 1.20 
Anti-Wet ngAgent X-452 lb, 1d 90 
Ac pont ha esterase ee lb. .0725 187 
pe re eae lb. .80 
OS ee lb. 94 
DE aes POG. sos cv cass lb. 33 
Rarer rT lb. .97 
SRR or errors lb. .60 
SMO. Re eS .50 
WA PANO. sc ccckocscon lb. .28 
ee .30 38 
i) Sr ser lb. .60 By 
pe ese lb. 30 .38 
Oe Se ee lb. .60 By 
Aresklene 375 5... Ib. 42 57 
Black No. 25, dispersed.. (lb. 22 
eer Sie pie mare lb. 395 / 45 
Coagulant P-379. gal, 1.30 1.90 
-392 gal, 3) 2.15 
EME 0:50 sieeve & lb. -85 
: re os ee .70 
Dispe end Sulfur No. 2... ib. 10 12 
Ethyl Thiurad. .....+0. lb. 1.00 
Factice dispersions ....... lb. 26 / 42 
Gelling Agent P-397 + oe 34 37 
Habuco Resin Emulsion 
RR eer l 1.05 
Rees lb 1.30 
2O02, 2O48.06050460% % 1.60 
eee reer b. .075 / 0775 
eer eee a “4 1675 = / 1925 
ee  * 41 / 48 
Micronex, colloidal. «nee .06 07 
1S Re ere 2.25 
Pliolite Latex 150,190 . 32 41 
oor 1b. .37 46 
R.2 9 SEE ; -iocd Sap 
Resin Emulsion A-2......1b. 16 J 25 
A-155TH.. oe och + 195 265 
rere lb 125 / 175 
X-210 Ib. 12 32 
Ra en eter Tis - lb. 13 
Santomerse D........... lb. 44 / 65 
Diicas Paci ence elaneinaee ene lb. 13 / -25 
Setsit ES aaa aeietea eaie lb. 75 / 1.05 
EIAs 06 sc vc ceeeeey lb. 95 
Stablex ee err ree lb. .80 / 
B, 5 eee ware ee ee lb. .50 
TG aus en hie eats eae lb. ae / 
rr renee: lb. 35 
e 4 pace = lb, oe 
Sulfur dispersions ........ 1b. 12 
Thiocarbanilide (A-1)..... lb. 48 / 
Zinc oxide, dispersed..... .1b. 21 / 
Mold Lubricants 
Cl a 2 is eee lb .76 
eee eee l .85 
BEL, PORK. 00 5 scr eess lb. 30 
I are 1b. 25 
Carbowax compounds..... lb. .29 / -295 
Colite Concentrate...... 7 -90 / 1.15 
LA. _ .80 
DC Mold Release Fluid. 4.14 / 6.00 
Emulsion Nos. 35, 35A, _ 
Sr eer lb. 1.68 / 3.50 
cg ee ee rer lb. 6.20 / 6.80 
G-E Silicone Mold Release 
Emulsions SM-33, -61.../b. 1.59 1.77 
gio ho 2) er lb. 3.70 f 422 
Resin SR-02 . gal. 7.00 / 7.50 
Glycerized Liquid tciideane, 
concentrated... ...... gal. 1.48 
OS ee er ee lb. 25 / 30 
LMBTISFIO. 6566 ee 0 gal. 10.00 ‘ 12.050 
Ee eee lb. 25 
> See lb. .57 
ee eS rere lb. 046 / .048 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE: 6 PELLET PRESSES, KUX MODEL 25 (21 PUNCH 
ind 25 pune +h Stokes D-3 and D-4, Re: ad Cc 250-gal. heavy- -duty double- 
rm sigma-blade jacketed mixers. PERRY E OU IPMENT CORP., 1424 
N. 6th St., Phila., 22, Pa 


FOR SALE: FARREL 18” X 45”, 16” NX 48”, 
rubber mills, also new lab. 6” x 12” & 6" x 16” mixing mills ony ci ilenders, 
& other sizes up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. Extruders 1” t Rotary 


tters. Sargent 3-apron conveyer 6-fan rubber dryer. balegss Perkins 
Mixers 200 & 9 gal., heavy-dt ity _ double arm. Impregnating Units. Large 
stock hydr: aulic presses from 12” x 12” to 48” x 48’ = s, trom 50 to 


500 tons. Iydraulic pumps and Accumulat G , Crushers, 
Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters, ete. SEND FOR ‘SP E¢ 1 NL RU LLETIN 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS M att eat STEIN EQUIPMENT 
CO., 909 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N Y 


BANBURY BODTES, FOR INTERCHANGE OR SALE: SIZES 
29, #10W, and #11. Also available, Banbury parts for most sizes. 
We rebuild all sizes of Banburys and our “Pre-Plan” method saves 
your production time, Write for details. INTERSTATE WELDING 
SERVICE, Offices, Metropolitan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
diameter. Quick-opening door on each end 
InptIa Rupper Wor-p. 


JACKETED VULCANIZE “9 1 PT LONG BY 5 FT 
N 


ldress Box Ni 137, care of 


FOR SALE HYDRA LIC PRESS WITH SELF-CONTAINED 
imping unit, 24" x 54” platens, also 44-inch extruder with motor and 
rive. Address Box No. 938, care of INDIA RuspeR WoriLp 





FOR SALE 


Four (4) used six-pass Buffalo reclaim rubber hot 
air perforated flight type conveyor belt dryers, 
42 feet long, 19 feet high, with 6 feet wide belts. 
Reply Box No. 935, co INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 








“ANNALS OF RUBBER" 


A Chronological Record of the Important 
Events in the History of Rubber 
—50c per Copy — 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4651 Page Blvd, St. Louis 13, MO. conode: 


AND 15” X 36”, 2-ROLL 


1 RUBBER 
‘ HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 











Efficient 


Economical N E W 
Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 

Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








HOWE MACHINERY €O.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latering, Expanding Mendrels, Automatic Cutting 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 





ip} @ Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 
e Write for information and prices. 


S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 
1400 O’Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ontario 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Chicago, Il., Los Angeles, Calif. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 








(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 387) 
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Wort Dz 


“MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED ——__ 





WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUB- 
ver machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 
vulcanizers, etc., and also complete plants. Address Box No. 930, care 
tf Inp1iA Rupper Wor.p. 


WANTED—TO EXPEDITE PRODUCTION—RUBBER MAKING 
machinery including Banbury Mixers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders, 
Rubber Rolls & Mixers, Extruders, Grinders & Cutters, Hydraulic Equip- 
ment, Rotary and Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Injection Molding Machines. 
Will consider a set-up plant now operating or shut down. When offering, 
“i particulars. P. O. Box 1351, Church Street Sta., New York 8, 
ae 2 


SMALL VULCANIZER 12” TO 18” DIAMETER BY_ APPROXI- 
mately 2 feet long. Tested for 40 lbs. operating pressure. ASSOCIATED 
RUBBER, INC., Quakertown, Pa. 


WANTED: LARGE VULCANIZERS 10’ DIAMETER OR LARGER. 
\ddress Box No. 931, care of INpIA Ruspper Wor vp. 


WANTED: 50-FT. HOSE MAKING MACHINE FOR VARIED 
diameters; submit all details regarding delivery, price, ete. Address Box 
No. 932, care of InpIA RupseR Wor tp. 


WANTED: PELLETIZING FACILITIES FOR MOLDING RESIN 
No. 93 


will purchase pelletizer. Address Box No. 936, care of INDIA RUBBER 


WANTED: 1—-30”, 2-ROLL RUBBER MILL WITH MOTOR & 
lrive must be 220 V. Must be in good condition and located within 500 
miles from Connecticut. NICHOLS ENGINEERING, 479 Ferry Blvd., 
Stratford, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: SMALL MECHANICAL RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
company on Pacific Coast, active and financially sound, wishes to dispose 
st plant and business to parties experienced in same line of production. 
Address Box No. 928, care of INDIA Rupper Wor~p. 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 











EXPERT MIXING AND CALENDERING 


Rubber and GRS mixing and plastic compounding and calendering. 
All work done under careful supervision. Also precision grinding 
and pulverizing. 


QUICK SERVICE 
The Elm City Rubber Co. 


73 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 
P. O. Box 1864 Telephone 8-6152 








CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 

All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 








WANTED 

Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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SINCE 1880 RUBBER & PLASTIC 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


SRCOourrys, M.Y¥. OU. S.A. 




























MERS. 





RAND RUBBER CO. 


GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 











NORFOLK, VA. 









SS ES. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED. AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 














— WILL BUY — 
Cancelled — Unshipped — Rejected 
or Over-stocked 
CHEMICALS — PIGMENTS — SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS — COLORS — OILS — WAXES, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beayer St., New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 2-6970 








BRATEX Rubber Holland 


3 STANDARD QUALITIES, 20 and 40 inch widths. 
100 and 250 yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 
Samples on request. 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD. CONN 


Representatives 
Akron New York 


San Francisco 











CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 














BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 








PROVIDENCE 3. R. I 





FOSTER PD. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 


WA 4-8800 | 


29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Berlin-Spandau, Germany: waterproofed canvas 


G-M-F-..... 0.04.0 e eee Ib $.2.50 ¢ Foreign Trade Opportunities covers, insulated varnish-covered wires, rubberized 








Litharge, commercial...... Ib. 21 At $0.22 cables 
Eagle, sublimed. ...... ./b. +2165 rit The firms and industries listed below recently Fomag. Ltda., A tole No. 8-56; Apartado 
Nati onal Lead........ lb. — “34. expressed their interests in buying in the United Aéreo 3416, seedy Colombia: polystyrene and 
| ‘Be 36 States or in Unitec ates representations. Addi- acetate cellulose molding compounds. 
Ib, “19 ‘205 tional information concerning each import or ex- Ss: C, Heyerdahl, 6B, Tordenskjoldsgate, Os! 
o% trig , ae port opportunity, including a World Trade Di- 12, Norw: ay: synthetic rubber used in manufactu 
in rectory Report, is available to qualified United ing tires, ‘cables, and belting. f Ss 
lb. “Oy: 248 States firms and may be obtained upon inquiry John C. Papaconstantinou. _ representing “Cor 
. th. é i from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of | the mercial-Industrial Co., Ltd..’ 17 Third of Ser 
wagle ae lb 4 United States Department of Commerce, W ash- tember and Chalkokondyli Sts., Athens, Greec« 
1.50 ington. D. C., or through its field offices. for $1 tires, automotive spare parts. | soe 
1.70 2,20 each. Interested United States companies should . Takis G. Vetopoulos, representing N. Polites & 
0195 | ‘053 correspond directly with the concerns listed con- lr. Vetopoulos, 4 Koral St., Athens, Greece: tires 
195 cerning any projected business arrangements. Klaus Oliven, Caixa Postal 2209, Porto Alegre, 
ee Brazil: automotive parts, brake lining, roller 


=— er +e bearings, machinery for automotive shops. 
9° Se « 3 a 
ne 3.65, Export Opportunities D. W. Povey Sales Organization, 105 Shak« 





: 2 50 Trinidad Commercial Agencies, P. O. Box 627 speare House, Commissioner St., Johannesburg, 
Vandex... tod on 6 Hents St. Portof-Spain, Trinidad, B.W1J.: Union of South .\frica: automobile body hard 
v an ~ meng tal 7 ae Re eie ANS lb. ; 45 ’ 47 plastic moods; toys and novelties ware, including window channeling and rubber 

ultac Nos. 1, 2... ss oD 4! . plas ( : s . oo gts Pe De 
RR xc 2 cine nn rere Ib 49 51 Lenmore Agencies, P. O. Box 1155, Christ- — “Sabrik B : I a aera 
Whi ead silicate....... lb 1715 2371 church, New Zealand: LPI rubberized fabric. ederfabrik ogen, 261 I underdot ferstrasse, 
: .. Ib .2204 / 2371 rubber flooring: plastic mateials and hoses. a A, retest Bavaria, Germany: rubber 
: : soeeee 15 15 Markiache Rabe rke A. G.. Rauchstr. 22 (27. oom pickers. = “A 
al Lead..... Ib -1715 “1815 Markische Kabelwerke sia Fred Bosche., c/o Cia. Azucarera Nacional de 





Nicaragua, Managua, Nicaragua: complete tire 
recapping unit. 








reofilo Reyes, Jr., representing Overland 
Automotive Distributors, 1651 Azcarraga, 
Manila, Philippines: automotive parts, batteries, 


tires. 
Savo Mfg. Co. (Pty.) Ltd., Savotex House, 


United States Rubber Statistics—August, 1951 5-9 Crown 5t., Wolhuter, Johannesburg. Union 


of South Africa: molded rubber goods trimming 


















(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) machine. ae 
All Figures in Long ; Varney Agencies, 1206 Hamilton St., Van- 
New Supply Distribution Month- couver, B. C., Canada: floor coverings, including 
er LE A — End rubber and _ plastic tiles. 
Production Imports Consumption Exports Stocks aa | 
a es fF aia 33,271 “se 61,680 Import Opportunities 
se 2 0 4.574 35 0 5,811 V. S. Arendal, 35 Vesterbrogade, C 
Latex, Se ef §. 58 67°49 : S. endal, 35 Vesterbrogade, Copenhagen | 
Rubber and latex, total coe 77,338 36,506 ig 57,491 \ Denmark: slip prevention attachment for rub- } 
Synthetic rubbers, total 168,501 620 67,260 771 96,382 ber tires. | 
a , 16,450 A/S “Merkantil Agentur, 5 Klingenberggaten, 
GR-S types t6 820 580 55,548 18 78,802 Oslo, Norway: rubber dish scrapers. 
i P $26 s 6.262 216 6.510 Zwick & Co., KG., Einsingen b. Ulm/Donau, 
15,681 ~ 4°339 344 7'o77,—«ermany: testing machines for wood, metal, ce- 
74,935 1118 143 3'993 ramic, rubber, and textile products. 
- 1,489 ’ ‘ oe , Klebchemie G.m.b.H., Et benhausen- Werk, bei 
yer and latex, and syn- i — ngolstadt, Bavaria, Germany: adhesives 
74,95 77,95 52,904 3,766 929 163,873 my: adhesives. _ 
peri total , det So rr 0175 oe 991 a 900 Etablissements Fernand Viala, 12 Rue Negre- 
clair rubber, tota <9 ,U00 ose es one pha a on7 77° neys, Toulouse. Taute-Garonne, France: corsets 
. e , ‘ és b 4 29'2@. Qo ) ‘ Z F: : ets, 
GRaANbD TOTALS 103,986 78,098 182,084 132,364 cadet wstee brassieres, girdles, garter belts. 
pW ' 
*Includes adj. ustment of +6,547 long tons applicable to prior months. | 
+G I ent plant production. 
tPrivate plant productior 
§Ir cludes latices. F : id — . 
So : Rubber Division, NPA, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





- Phenol Plant for Canada 


ae Kellogg Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
: . ® . M. W. Kellogg Co. has been awarded a multi- 
Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Ship- milion’ dllar "contract “for ‘the onstruction gt 
phenol plant. at Montreal, P.O., by B.A.- 

° Shawinigan, Ltd., a new company jointly owned 

ments, Production, Inventory, September, August, 4 a a Oil Co. and Ghewinioan 

. ° Chemicals td. The new plant, said to be the 

1951; First Nine Months, 1951, 1950 first commercial unit of its type, is slated to 


produce 13,000,000 pounds of phenol annually. 








































% of First First The plant will employ a_ process under license 
Char ige from Nine None from Hercules Powder Co. and Distillers, Ltd. 
Sept. Preceding Months, Months, (London), by which cumene, a petroleum deriva- 
1951 hionth 1951 1950 tive, .. oxidized 4 procace es — ee en 
‘ oe ‘ . = OF R27 26° tone. umene W1 ye piped trom the ontrea 
uipment ead dh gach ae 3 700.537 jg 2 dl sy refinery of British American Oil. Upon comple 
oN EST 53244 512 5 ""495'394 tion of the new plant, both phenol and acetone 
5197 7.62 5.634.475 48.417. 339 64.616.891 jeer be available for sale to Canadian industry 
5,885,873 —2.24 6,020,860 48,983,206 59,315,892 2d tor ‘export. 
of mon 3,617,500 +21.92 2,967,432 3,617,900 3,460,483 
Truck and Bus Casing 
Shipments — Pee 
Original ipment.. 413,884 456,191 4,195,544 3,469,618 
Replac t 946,447 7,745,840 7,185,920 
Export 91,517 , , 903,340 i 575,065 
Tot 1,451,848 — 5.00 2,544,729 ,230,6C: a 
shee 1°543469 +1.63 12'951.112 10,430,897 New Vulcanizing Agent 
Inventory end of month , 1,149,643 4-7 88 1,149,043 913,884 
Sulfasan R, an organic sulfur-containing com- 
motive Casing pound designed to replace elemental sulfur in 
: : ? natural and synthetic rubber furnace — black 
1 equipment 2 518,573 25,400,000 31,106,981 stocks, is available in commercial quantities from 
nent sae aly 3,967,118 34,446,377 43,739,554 Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. The 
ste 171,354 aoa 1,115,891 1,000,959 = compound, 4,4’-dithiodimorpholine, was developed 
TOTAL ; 6,657,045 —7.06 60,962,268 75,847,494 to reduce scorch or prevulcanizing which occurs 
Productior 7” 7,429,342 — 1.58 61,934,318 6° ,746,789 — in high modulus and high abrasion furnace black 
Inventory end of month 4,766,943 +18.21 4,766,943 4,374,367 stocks when free sulfur is used as the vulcaniz- 
ing agent. 
Pes: enger (Including Motorcycle) The new product is said to delay the scorch 
i Truck and Bus Tubes time of ‘alls ace black stocks to twice or three 
Sone times that of free sulfur at processing temper- 
iginal equipment. 525 2,809,437 25,424,195 31,100,480 tures of 135°C., yet gives equally high modulus ' 
] I ; 4 2,864,853 25,625,993 33,224,967 and te nsile values at vulcanizing temperatures ; 
_ 113,657 86,608 670,818 541,369 of 145° C., together with improved aging char- ' 
5,760,898 51,721,006 64,866,816 acteristics. The total sulfur content of rubber 
ictior 6,138,854 50,545,347 59,629,622 stocks containing Sulfasan R is less than half 
Inventory end of month 6,272,190 6,833,736 6,197,862 that required to obtain equivalent cured Figo 
2 ; properties when free sulfur is used; i.e., 0.7-1.0% 
ulative data on this report include adjustments m pork in prior months. sulfur equivalent in Sulfasan R_ is saul to 
he Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 2.57 free sulfur. 
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.. SUL (Prorectiol 


Whether by instinct or foresight, it is necessary to protect 





yourself. Arranging for a continuous supply of carbon 





black is protection which your business requires. 


Manufacturers of rubber products are provided this essen- 
tial requisite when they select the Sid Richardson Carbon 





Co. to supply them with top quality, uniform, economical- 


to-use channel blacks, TEXAS “‘E’’ and TEXAS “M”’. 


Our own complete facilities, the world’s largest channel 


TEXAE black plant, and nearby natural resources assure you a con- 
EXA tinuing supply for your future as well as your present needs. 
CHANNEL BLACKS er y y P 


Cc AR BON C 


a GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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=A. Schulman Inc. 
NT: 790 €. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLA 
y @ Boston, Mass @ E. St. Louis, Ill. 


Akron, Ohio ¢ New York Cit 
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LINERETTE provides a 
quick, easy method of 


separating stock without 
adhesion. 


LINERETTE preserves the 
tackiness of the stock. 


LINERETTE contains no 
oil or wax which might 


migrate. 


LINERETTE, in use for over 20 years, 
is thoroughly tried and proved. It 
is a specification sheet, made to 
rigid standards of quality. Although 
we do not suggest LINERETTE as a 
substitute for Holland cloth, we 
believe some companies have been 
so using it with success. We can 


furnish LINERETTE in any width up 


to and including 54”, in rolls of 9”, 
11!4”", 13’, and 15” diameters; 
put up on 3” i.d. cores. The yield is 
approximately six square yards to 
the pound. A 9” roll contains 375 
linear yards and a 15” diameter 
about 1150 linear yards. We will 
send you samples — simply specify 


width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


West Coast Representative:-—MERIT WESTERN COMPANY 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 


INFORMATIVE, 

ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET ON 
REQUEST 








